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nent a patron of liberty, and lover of 


HE deſign of this ſmall edition 


is to make the works of ſo emi- 


his country, more univerſally known 
and read. And, as the diſcourſe con- 
cerning the affairs of Spain, hitherto 
publiſhed in Italian, is a ſpecimen of 
the author's admirable political genius, 
that will ſcarce be deemed inferior to 


any in the collection; in order to make 


it as generally underſtood as the reſt, an 


Engliſh tranſlation of it is here given. 
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I. 
From a MS.* in the library of the late 


 Tromas RAwLinsoN, Eſq; 


\ NDREW FLETCHER 


of Saltoun is a gentleman of 


a good eſtate in Scotland, attended 

with the improvement of a good edu- 

cation, He was knight of the ſhire 
a 3 for 


* Intitled, Short political characters of the chief of 
the lords and commons of England, of the then mini- 
try, and the moſt noted officers both by ſea and land: 
of the foreign miniſters, and nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land before the union of the two kingdoms. 
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vi CHARACTERS 


for Lothian to that parliament, where 
the duke of York was commiſſioner, in 
| the reign of king Charles IT. and open- 
ly oppoſed the arbitrary deſigns of that 
| if prince, and the fatal bill of acceſſion ; 
which obliged him wiſely to retire, 
firſt to England, and then to Holland. 

T x duke of York could not forgive 
his behaviour in that parliament ; they 
ſummoned him to appear at Edinburgh, 
which he not daring to do, was declar- 
ed traitor, and his eſtate confiſcated : 
he retired to Hungary, and ſerved ſeve- 
ral campaigns under the duke of Lor- 
rain: he returned to Holland after the 
death of king Charles II. and came 
over to England with the duke of Mon- 


the mayor of Lime after his landing; 


and on it returned again to Holland; 


the prince of Orange. 


Hr 


mouth; had the misfortune to ſhoot 


and came over at the Reyolution with 


33 
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OF THE AUTHOR. vi 


HE is fo zealous an aſſertor of the 
lüberties of the people, that he is too 


3 zen of the growing power of all 
princes; in whom he thinks ambition 


ſo natural, that he is not for truſting 
the beſt of princes with the power 
which ill ones may make uſe of againſt 
the people; believes all princes were 
made by, and for the good of, the peo- 
ple ; and thinks princes ſhould have no 


power but that of doing good. This 


made him oppoſe king Charles; in- 
vade king James; and oppoſe the giv- 
ing ſo much power to king William, 
whom he never would ſerve; nor does 


he ever come into the adminiſtration of 


this queen: but ſtands up a ſtout pil- 


lar for the conſtitution of the parlia- 


ment of Scotland. 

HE is a gentleman ſteady in his prin- 
ciples, of nice honour, with abundance 
of learning: brave as the ſword he wears, 
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and bold as a lion: a ſure friend, and 
an irreconcileable enemy : would loſe 
his life readily to ſerve his country ; and: 
would not do a baſe thing to fave it. 
His thoughts are large as to religion, 
and could never be brought within the 1 
bounds of any particular ſett. Nor will 3 
he be under the diſtinction of a whig or- 5 
tory; ſaying, thoſe names are uſed to 
cloak the knaves of both. 
His notions of government, however, 
are too fine ſpun; and can hardly be liv- 
ed up to by men ſubject to the common 
frailties of nature; neither will he give 
allowance for extraordinary emergencies: 
witneſs the duke of Shrewſbury, with 
whom he had always been very inti- 
mate; yet the duke coming to be ſe- 
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| 4 cretary of ſtate a ſecond time, purely to 
» fave his country, this gentleman would 
never be in common charity with him 
afterwards. And my lord Spencer, now 

lord: 


OF-THE/AUTHOR. it 


er Sunderland, for voting for the ar- 


| n y, was uſed by that man' much after 
the fame manner.” 
f | H hath wrote fome very good 


Things; but they are not publiſhed in 
L. his name: he hath a very good genius: 
A low; thin man, of a brown com- 
| 3 full of fire; with a ſtern, ſour 
Rook; and fifty years old. 


II. 
LockHART's Memoirs, p. 68. 


NDREW FLETCHER 
' of Saltoun, in the firſt part of 
; | is life, did improve himſelf, to a great 
degree, by reading and travelling: he 
ras always a great admirer of both an- 
tient and modern republics ; and there- 
fore the more diſpleaſed at ſome ſteps 
Fbich he thought wrong in king Charles 
the 
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the ſecond's reign ; whereby he drew 
upon himſelf the enmity of the mini- | 
ſters of that government: to avoid the 5 
evil conſequences of which, he went 


abroad; during which time, his ene- 
mies malice ſtill continuing, he was up- 
on ſlight, frivolous pretences, ſummon- 


ed to appear before the privy-council ;\ 


and their deſigns to ruin him being too 1 
apparent, he was ſo enraged, that he 
concurred, and came over with the 
duke of Monmouth, when he invaded 
England; upon which he was forfeited, 
Thereafter he came over with the prince f 
of Orange; but that prince was not 
many months in England, till he faw N 
his deſigns, and left him, and ever 
N 
| 


_ thereafter hated, and appeared as much 


againſt him as any in the Kingdom. Be- 
ing elected a parliament-man in the 
year 1703, he ſhewed a ſincere and | 
honeſt inclination towards the honour” 
| and 


OF THE AUT H OR. xi 


zd intereſt of his country. The 
thoughts of England's domincering over 
the Holland, was what his generous ſoul 
ent puld not away with. The indigni- 
and oppreſſion Scotland lay under, 
gauled him to the heart. So that in 
on- his learned and elaborate diſcourſes, he 
dil; "poſed them with undaunted courage, 
too ad pathetical eloquence. He was bleſ- 
he Fd with a foul that hated and deſpiſed 

the Whatever was mean and unbecoming " 9H 
led gentleman ; and was ſo ſtedfaſt to what 
ed. e thought right, that no hazard nor 
nce vantage, no, not the univerſal em- 
not ire, nor the gold of America, could 
a mpt him to yield or deſert it. And 
* 1 may affirm, that in his life he never 
ach ce purſued a meaſure with the pro- 
ect of any by- end to himſelf, no fur- 
ther than he judged it for the common 
and nefit and advantage of his country. 
ou! Kc was maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, 

ng Greek, 
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and all kinds of learning : and as he was 1 


as brave as his ſword ; and had ſome ex- 


in his younger years, been ſome time 


henſion; but ſo extremely wedded to 


Greek, French, and Italian languages; 
and well verſed in hiſtory, the civil law, £ 


univerſally accompliſhed, he employed 
his talents for the good of mankind. He 
was a ſtrict and nice obſerver of all the K 
points of honour, and his word facred, * 


perience in the art of war, having, 9 


a volunteer in both the land and ſea of 
fervice. In his travels he had ſtudied, | 1 
and eame to underſtand the reſpective 
intereſts of the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates of Europe. In his private con- 
verſation, affable to his friends, (but 
could not endure to converſe with thoſe 
he thought enemies to their country) 
and free of all manner of vice. He had 
a penetrating, clear, and lively appre- 


n — 2 1 


his own opinions, that there were few 
(and 
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p und thoſe too muſt be his beloved 
| 1 liends, and of whom he had a good 
4 Pen he could endure to reaſon a- 
Ainſt him; and did, for the moſt part, 
cloſely * unalterably adhere to what 
1 k advanced, (which was frequently 
| | very ſingular) that he would break with 
4 7 party before he would alter the leaſt 
dt of his ſchemes and maxims: and 
therefore it was impoſſible that any ſett 
| men, that did not give up themſelves 
i be abſolutely directed by him, to 
; Þ eaſe him, ſo as to carry him along in 
| all points. And thence it came to paſs, 
that he often, in the parliament, ſtuck 
[ doſe to the country party, and was their 
'T:ctxo. He was, no doubt, an ene- 
my to all monarchical governments; at 
aſt thought they wanted to be much 


xeformed : but I do very well believe, 
Kis averſion to the Engliſh and the uni- 


* was ſo great, in revenge to them, 
he 


xi CHARACTERS, ete. 


he would have ſided with the royal fa- 
mily: but as that was a ſubject not fit 
to be entered upon with him, this is 
only a conjecture from ſome: innuendos 
L have heard him make: but ſo far is | 


certain, he liked, commended, and 


converſed with high-flying tories, more 
than any other ſett of men, acknowleg- | 
ing them. to be the beſt countrymen, | 
and of moſt honour, integrity, and 
ingenuity, To fum up alt; he was 2 
learned, gallant, honeſt, and every o- 


ther way well accompliſhed gentleman: 


and if ever a man propoſes to ferve and 
merit welt of his country, let him place 
his courage, zeal, and conſtancy” as 2 
pattern before him; and think himfelt * 
ſufficiently epplandcd and rewarded, if 


he obtain the character of being like * 


AnDRew FLETCHER of Saltoun. 
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2 he firſt diſcourſe concerning the affairs of Scot- 
| "Fr land; written in the year 1698. p-. 49 
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Ve ſecond diſcourſe concerning the affairs of Scot- 
land written in the year 1698. P. 84 
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An account of a converſation concerning a right ® 


regulation of governments for the common good 
of mankind : In a letter to the Marquis of Mont- 7 


1703. 
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roſe, the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Had. 
dington, from London the 1ſt of December, 
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JGOVERNMENT 


7 With relation to | 
Me HERE is not, perhaps, in human af- 

1 fairs, any thing ſo unaccountable as 

/ the indignity and cruelty with which 


the far greater part of mankind ſuffer them- 

; ſelves to be uſed under pretence of government. 
For ſome men fallly perſuading themſelves, that 

1 Load governments are advantageous to them, as 
© moſt conducing to gratify their ambition, avarice, 
and luxury, ſet themſelves, with the utmoſt art 
and violence, to procure their eſtabliſhment : and 

\ | by ſuch men almoſt the whole world has been 
trampled under foot, and ſubjected to tyranny, for 
want of underſtanding by what means and methods 
} they were cnſlaved. For though mankind take 


; A 2 great 
$1 
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* 


great care and pains to inſtruct themſelves in other 
arts and ſciences, yet very few apply themſelves to 


conſider the nature of government, an enquiry ſo 


uſeful and neceſſary both to magiſtrate and people. 
Nay, in molt countries, the arts of ſtate being 
altogether directed either to enſlave the people, 
or to keep them under ſlavery”; it is become al- 
moſt every where a crime to reaſon about matters 
of government, But if men would beſtow a 


| ſmall part of the time and application which they 


throw away upon curious but uſeleſs ſtudies, or 
endleſs gaming, in peruſing thoſe excellent rules 
and examples of government which the antients 
have left us, they would ſoon be enabled to diſ- 
cover all ſuch abuſes and corruptions as tend to 


— 


the ruin of public ſocieties. It is therefore ve- 


ry ſtrange, that they ſhould think ſtudy and 


knowlege neceſſary in every thing they go about, 
except in the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all appli- 
cations, the art of government. 

Now, if any man, in compaſſion to the miſe- 
ries of a people, ſhould endeavour to diſabuſe 
them in any thing relating to government, he 
will certainly incur the diſpleaſure, and perhaps 
be purſued by the rage of thoſe, who think they 
find their account in the oppreſſion of the world; 
but will hardly ſucceed in his endeavours to un- 
deceive the multitude, For the generality of all 
ranks of men are cheated by words and names ; 
and provided the antient terms and outward forms 
of any government be retained, let the nature of 


it 


ble 
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it be never ſo much altered, they continue to 


dream that they ſhall ſtill enjoy their former li- 
ba, and are not to be awakened till it prove 
too late. Of this there are many remarkable ex- 


| a W amples i in hiſtory; but that particular inſtance- 
, | which I have choſen to inſiſt on, as moſt ſuitable 
to my purpoſe, is, the alteration of government 
XZ which happened in moſt countries of Europe a- 


bout the year 1500. And it is worth obſervation, 
that though this change was fatal to their liberty, 
yet it was not introduced by the contrivance of 
ill- deſigning men; nor were the miſchievous con- 
ſequences perceived, unleſs perhaps by a few wiſe 
men, who, if they ſaw it, wanted power to pre- 


vent it. 


Two hundred years being already paſſed fince 
this alteration began, Europe has felt the effects 
of it by fad experience; and the true cauſes of the 
change are now become more viſible. 

To lay open this matter in its full extent, it 
will be neceſſary to look farther back, and examine 
the original and conſtitution of thoſe governments 
that were eſtabliſhed in Europe about the year 
400, and continued till this alteration, 

Wukx the Goths, Vandals, and other warlike 
nations, had, at different times, and under differ- 


ent leaders, over-run the weſtern parts of the Ro- 
man empire, they introduced the following form 


of government into all the nations they ſubdued, 
The general of the army became king of the con- 
quered country; and the conqueſt being abſolute, 


A 3 he 
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he divided the lands amongſt the great officers of 
his army, afterwards called barons ; who again 
parcelled out their ſeveral territories in ſmaller 
portions to the inferior ſoldiers that had followed 
them in the wars, and who then became their 
vaſſals, enjoying thoſe lands for military ſervice. 
The hing reſerved to himſelf ſome demeſnes for 
the maintenance of his court and attendance. 
When this was done, there was no longer any 
ſtanding army kept on foot, but every man went 
to live upon his own lands; and when the de- 
fence of the country required an army, the king 
fummoned the barons to his ſtandard, who came 
attended with their vaſſals. Thus were the arm:e3 
of Europe compoled for about eleven hundred 
years ; and this conſtitution of government put 
the ſword into the hands of the ſubject, becauſe 
the vaſſals depended more immediately on the 
barons than on the king, which effectually ſecur- 


ed the freedom of thoſe governments. For the 


barons conld not make uſe of their power to de- 
ſtroy thoſe limited monarchies, without deſtroy- 
ing their own grandeur ; nor could the king invade 
their privileges, having no other forces than the 
vaſſals of his own demeſhes to rely upon for his 
ſupport in ſuch an attempt. 

I Lay no great ſtreſs on any other limitations 
of thoſe monarchies; nor do I think any fo eſ- 
fential to the liberties of the people, as that which 
placed the ſword in the hands of the ſubject. 
And ſince, in our time, moſt princes of Europe 
are 


. 


8 
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F ? 0 depending upon them; I — that all ſuch gavern- 


ments are changed from monarchies to tyrannies. 
or can the power of granting or refuſing mony, 


| though veſted in the ſubject, be a ſufficient ſecu- 


rity for liberty, where a ſtanding mercenary ar- 


A þ my is kept up in time of peace: for he that is 


armed, is always maſter of the purſe of him that 
is unarmed. And not only that government is 


nantes, which is tyrannically exerciſed; but 


: all governments are tyrannical, which have not, 


| . 


in their conſtitution, a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
| © the arbitrary power of the prince. 


JI po not deny, that theſe limited monarchies, 


| during the greatneſs of the barons, had ſome de- 


fects: I know few governments free from them. 
But after all, there was a balance that kept thoſe 
governments ſteady, and an effectual proviſion 
* againſt the encroachments of the crown. I do 
leſs pretend, that the preſent governments can be 
reſtored to the conſtitution before mentioned, 
The following diſcourſe will ſhew the im poſſibi- 
lity of it. My deſign, in the firſt place, is, to 
explain the nature of the paſt and preſent govern- 
ments of Europe, and to diſabuſe thoſe who think 


them the ſame, becauſe they are called by the 


ſame names; and who ignorantly clamoux againſt 
ſuch as would preſerve that liberty which is yet left. 
In order to this, and for a further and clearer 


=» illuſtration of the matter, I ſhall deduce from 


A 4 their 
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their originals, the cauſes, occaſions, and the 
complication of thoſe many unforeſeen accidents; 
which, falling out much about the ſame time, 
produced fo great a change. And it will, at firſt 


ſight, ſeem very ſtrange, when I ſhall name the 
reſtoration of learning, the invention of printing, 
of the needle, and of gunpowder, as the chief of 
them; things in themſelves ſo excellent, and 
which, the laſt only excepted, might have prov- 
ed of infinite advantage to the world, if their re- 
mote influence upon government had been obvi- 
ated by ſuitable remedies. Such odd conſe. 
quences, and of ſuch a different nature, accom- 
pany extraordinary inventions of any kind. 
ConsTANTINOPLE being taken by Mahomet 
the ſecond, in the year 1453, many learned 
Greeks fled over into Italy; where the favourable 
reception they found from the popes, princes, 
and republics of that country, ſoon introduced 
among{t the better ſort of men, the ſtudy of the 
Greek tongue, and of the antient authors in that 
language. About the ſam? time likewiſe ſome 
learned men” began to reſtore the purity of the 
Latin tongue. But that which molt contributed 
to the advancement of all kind of learning, and 
eſpecially the ſtudy of the antients, was the art of 
printing; which was brought to a great degree 
of perfection a few years after. By this means 
their books became common, and their arts ge- 
nerally underſtood and admired. But as man- 
kind from a natural propenſion to pleaſure, is al- 


ways 


iD * * 
mager oy 
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v ways ready to chuſe out of every thing what may 
moſt gratify that vicious appetite; fo the arts 


hich the Italians firſt applied themſelves to im- 
prove, were principally thoſe. that had been ſub- 


n ſervient to the luxury of the antients in the moſt 


_ uni" ages, of which they had many monu- 
ments ſtill remaining. Italy was preſently filled 
= architects, painters, and ſculptors ; and a 
MW rodigions expence was made in buildings, pi- 


1 ctures, and ſtatues. Thus the Italians began to 
come off from their frugal and military way of 
XZ living, and addicted themſelves to the purſuit of 
q 5 refined and expenſive pleaſures, as much as the 
wars of thoſe times would permit. This infecti- 
on ſpread itſelf by degrees into the neighbouring 
nations. But theſe things alone had not been ſuffi- 
cient to work ſo great a change in government, if 
a preceding invention, brought into common 
uʒſe about that time, had not produced more new 
" and extraordinary effects than any had ever done 


before; which probably may have many conſe- 


0 1 quences yet unforeſeen, and a farther influence 
upon the manners of men, as long as the world 
x laſts; J mean, the invention of the needle, by 
f the help of which, navigation was greatly im- 


proved, a paſſage opened by ſea to the Eaſt · Indies, 
z and a new world diſcovered. By this means the 


4 luxury of Aſia and America was added to that of 
the antients ; and all ages, and all countries con- 
if curred to ſink Europe into an abyſs of pleaſures ; 
= which were rendered the more expenſive by a 


A 5 Per- 
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perpetual change of the faſhions in clothes, equ-- 
page, and furniture of houſes. 1 


Tusk things brought a total alteration in thle 
way of living, upon which all government de- 
pends. It is true, knowlege being mightily in- 
creaſed, and a great curioſity and nicety in ever 
thing introduced, men imagined themſelves to be 8 


gainers in all points, by changing from their fru- 5p 


gal and military way of living, which, I muſt i 
confeſs, had ſome mixture of rudeneſs and igno- 7 


Trance in it, though not inſeparable from it. But, 
at the ſame time, they did not conſider the un- 
ſpeakable evils that are altogether inſeparable from 


an expenſive way of living. 
To touch upon all theſe, though lightly, would 


carry me too far from my ſubjcct : I ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf to apply what has been ſaid, 


to the immediate deſign of this diſcourſe, 


Tus far greater ſhare of all thoſe expences fell 
upon the barons; for they were the perſons moſt 


able to make them, and their dignity ſeemed to 
challenge whatever might diſtinguiſh them from 


other men. This plunged them on a ſudden in- 
to ſo great debts, that if they did not ſell, or o- 
therwile alienate their lands, they found them- 
{elves at leaſt obliged to turn the military ſervice, 
their vaſſals owed them, into money; partly by 
way of rent, and partly by way of leaſe, or fine, 
for payment of their creditors. And, by this 
means, the vaſſal, having his lands no longer at 
ſo eafy a rate as before, could no more be obliged 


to 
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with relation to Militias. 11 


to military ſervice, and ſo became a tenant. 


= Thus the armies, which in preceding times had 
been always compoſed of ſuch men as theſe, ceaſ- 
ed of courſe, and the ſword fell out of the hands 
of the barons. But there being always a neceſſi- 
ty to provide for the defence of every country, 
| princes were afterwards allowed to raiſe armies of 


voluntiers and mercenaries. And great ſums. 
were given by diets and parliaments” for their 
maintenance, to be levied upon the people grown 
rich by trade, and diſpirited for want of military 
exerciſe. Such forces were at firſt only raiſed for 
preſent exigencies, and continued no longer on 
foot than the occaſions laſted, . But princes ſoon 


found pretences to make them perpetual, the 


chief of which was the garriſoning frontier towns 
and fortreſſes; the methods of war being altered 
to the tedious and chargeable way of ſieges, prin- 


cipally by the invention of gunpowder. The of- 


ficers and ſoldiers of theſe mercenary armies de- 
pending, for their ſubſiſtence and preferment, as 
immediately upon the prince, as the former mili- 
tias did upon the barons, the power of the {word 
was transferred from the ſubject to the king, and 
war grew a conſtant trade to live by. Nay, ma- 
ny of the barons themſelves being reduced to po- 
verty, by their expenſive way of living, took 


commands in thoſe mercenary troops; and being 


ſtill continued hereditary members of diets, and 
other aſſemblies of ſtate, after the loſs of their 
vaſſals, whom they formerly repreſented, ' they 


were 
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were now the readieſt of all others to load the 
people with heavy taxes, which were employed 
to encreaſe the prince's military power, by guards, 


armies, and citadels, beyond bounds or remedy. 
Soux princes, with much impatience, preſſed 


on to arbitrary power before things were ripe, as 
the kings of France, and Charles duke of Burgun- 
dy. Philip de Comines fays of the latter, © That 
having made a truce with the king of France, 
© he called an aſſembly of the eſtates of his coun- 
try, and remonſtrated to them the prejudice he 
© had ſuſtained by not having ſtanding troops as 
© that king had; that if five hundred men had 


© been in gariſon upon their frontier, the king of 


France would never have undertaken that war; 
„and having repreſented the miſchiefs that were 
ready to fall upon them for want of ſuch a force, 
he earneſtly preſſed them to grant ſuch a ſum as 
© would maintain eight hundred lances. At 


© length they gave him a hundred and twenty 


© thouſand crowns more than his ordinary reve- 
nue, (from which tax Burgundy was exempted.) 
But his ſubjects were, for many reaſons, under 

great apprehenſions of falling into the ſubjection 


4 

to which they ſaw the kingdom of France already 
reduced by means of ſuch troops. And truly 
their apprehenſions were not ill- grounded; for 
* when he had got together five or ſix hundred 
men at arms, he preſently had a mind to more, 
and with them diſturbed the peace of all his 
'* neighbours: he augmented the tax from one 
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hundred and twenty to five hundred thouſand 


crovns, and increaſed the numbers of thoſe men 


at arms, by whom bis ſubjects were greatly op- 
preſſed. Francis de Beaucaire, Biſhop of Metz, 

his hiſtory of France, ſpeaking of the ſame af- 
ir, ſays, * That the foreſaid ſtates could not be 
induced to maintain mercenary forces, being 
ſenſible of the difficulties into which the com- 


| monalty of France had brought themſelves by 


the like conceſſion ; that princes might increaſe 


their forces at pleaſure, and ſometimes (even 
| when they had obtained money) pay them ill, 


to the vexation and deſtruction of the poor peo- 
ple; and likewiſe, that kings and princes, 
not contented with their antient patrimony, 
were always ready, under this pretext, to break 
in. upon the properties of all men, and to raiſe 
what money they pleaſed. That nevertheleſs 
they gave him a hundred and twenty thouſand 


# crowns yearly, which he ſoon increaſed to five 


hundred thouſand : but that Burgundy (which 
was the antient dominion of that family) retain- 


ed its antient liberty, and could by no means be 


obliged to pay any part of this new tax.” It is 


rue, Philip de Comines ſubjoins to the fore- 
3 paſſage, that he believes ſtanding forces may 


well employed under a wiſe king or prince; 
ut that if he be not ſo, or leaves his children 


young, the uſe that he or their governours make 


of them, is not always profitable either for the 


1 4 King or his ſubjects. If this addition be his own, 
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and not rather an inſertion added by the preſi. 4 
dent of the parliament of Paris, who publiſhed, 
and as the foreſaid Francis de Beaucaire ſays he 
was credibly informed, corrupted his memoirs, * 
yet experience ſhews him to be miſtaken : for the . 
example of his maſter, Louis the eleventh, whom, 
upon many occaſions he calls a wiſe prince, and 
thoſe of moſt princes under whom ſtanding forces ; 
were firſt allowed, demonſtrates, that they are 
more dangerous under a wiſe prince than any o- 
ther: and reaſon tells us, that if they are the on- 
ly proper inſtruments to introduce arbitrary power, 
as ſhall be made plain, a cunning and able prince, 
who by the world is called a wiſe one, is more 
capable of uſing. them to that end, than a weak 
prince, or governours during a minority; and 
that a wiſe prince having once procured them to 
be eſtabliſhed, they will maintain themſelves un. ; 
der any. "7 
I ax not ignorant, that before this Ay 1 
ſubſidies were often given by diets, ſtates, and 
parliaments, and ſome raiſed by the edicts of 
princes for maintaining wars; but theſe were 
ſmall, and no way ſufficient to ſubſiſt ſuch nume- 
rous.armies as thoſe of the barons militia. There 
were likewiſe mercenary troops ſometimes enter - 
tained by princes who aimed at arbitrary power, 
and by ſome commonwealths in time of war for 
their own defence; but theſe were only ſtrangers, 
or in very ſmall numbers, and held no proporti- 
on with thoſe vaſt armies of mercenaries which 
this 


4 5 
9 his change has fixed upon Europe, to her affli- 
9 ion and ruin. | 


with relation ta Militias. 


he 28 Wuar I have faid hitherto has been always 
rs, with regard to one or other, and often to moſt 
he 5 ountries in Europe. What follows will have a 


more particular regard to Britain; where, though 
the power of the barons be ceaſed, yet no mercena- 
ry troops are yet eſtabliſhed. The reaſon of which 
is, that England had, before this great alteration, 


0- *Woſt all her conqueſts in France, the town of Ca- 
n. lais only excepted ; and that alſo was taken by the 
er, 1 French before the change was thoroughly made. 
ce, So that the kings of England had no pretence to 
dre keep up ſtanding forces, either to defend con- 
ak + queſts abroad, or to garriſon a frontier towards 
nd France, fince the ſea was now become the only 
to © frontier between thoſe two countries. 
W . NEe1THER could the frontier towards Scotland 
afford any colour to thoſe princes for raiſing ſuch 
3e, 4 forces, ſince the kings of Scotland had none; and 
nd 15 that Scotland was not able to give money for the 
of ſubſiſting any conſiderable number. It is true, 


re the example of France, with which country Scot- 
Ce, 4 land had conſtant correſpondence, and ſome 
e Frrench counſellors about Mary of Guiſe, queen 
er- dowager and regent of Scotland, induced her to 
er, propoſe a tax for the ſubſiſting of mercenary ſol- 
for diers to be employed for the defence of the fron- 
2 , tier of Scotland ; and to eaſe, as was pretended, 
the barons of that trouble. But in that honourable 
and wiſe remonſtrance, which was made by three 
4 hun- 
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hundred of the leſſer barons (as much diſſatisfied q 


with the lords, who, by their filence, betrayed 


the public liberty, as with the regent herſelf) ſhe 


was told, that their forefathers had defended them- 


ſelves and their fortunes againſt the-Engliſh, when 
that nation was much more powerful than they 
were at that time, and had made frequent incur- 
fions into their country: that they themſelves had 
not ſo far degenerated from their anceſtors, to re- 
fuſe, when occaſion required, to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in the ſervice of their country: that 
as to the hiring of mercenary ſoldiers, it was a a 
thing of great danger, to put the liberty of Scot- 
land into the hands of men, who are of no for- 
tunes, nor have any hopes but in the public ca- 
lamity; who, for money, would attempt any 


thing; whoſe exceſſive avarice opportunity would 


inflame to a deſire of all manner of innovations, 
and whoſe faith would follow the wheel of for- 


tune. That though theſe men ſhould be more 
mindful of the duty they owe to their country, 
than of their own particular intereſt, was it to be 
ſuppoſed, that mercenaries would fight more 
bravely for the defence of other mens fortunes, 
than the poſſeſſors would do for themſelves or 


their own ? or that a little money ſhould excite | 


their ignoble minds to a higher pitch of honour 
than that with which the barons are inſpired, 
when they fight for the preſervation of their for- 
tunes, wives, and children, religion, and liberty ? 
that moſt men did ſuſpect and apprehend, that 
this 
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is new way of making war, might be not only 
ieſs, but dangerous to the nation; ſince the 
ngliſn, if they ſhould imitate the example, might, 


\. Without any great trouble to their people, raiſe far 
n eater ſums for the maintenance of mercenary 
y = Idiers, than Scotland could, and by this means 
-. pt only ſpoil and lay open the frontier, but pe- 
4 trate into the bowels of the kingdom: and that 
. was in the militia of the barons their anceſtors 
. Id placed their chief truſt, for the defence of 
n— hemſelves againſt a greater power. 

Bre theſe powerful reaſons, being made ſenſible 
eo. Fher error, the queen deſiſted from her demands. 


Her daughter, queen Mary, who, as the great 
*Kiftorian ſays, looked upon the moderate govern- 


4 2 of a limited kingdom, to be diſgraceful to 
4 "Wonarchs, and upon the ſlavery of the people, as 
„e freedom of kings, reſolved to have guards a- 
9 


1 bout her perſon; but could not fall upon a way 
w compaſs them: for ſhe could find no pretext, 


* Mleſs it were the empty ſhow of magnificence 
Yr Which belongs to a court, and the example of 
e gieign princes ; for the former kings had always 
'” gaſted themſelves to the faith of the barons. At 
S, length, upon a falſe and ridiculous pretence, of an 
” "Itention in a certain nobleman to ſeize her per- 
te oh, ſhe aſſumed them; but they were ſoon abo- 
4 iſhed. Nor had her ſon, king James, any o- 
» 


er guards, whilſt he was king of Scotland only, 
© Un forty gentlemen : and that king declares, in 
acc of parliament, by which they are eſtabliſh- 
4 ed, 
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ed, that he will not burden his people by any tax 4 
or impoſition for their maintenance. 2 
HexRy the ſeventh, king of England, ſeems i 
to have perceived ſooner, and underſtood better 3 
the alteration before-mentioned, than any prince 
of his time, and obtained ſeveral laws to favour al 
and facilitate it. But his ſucceſſors were altoge- = 
ther improper to ſecond him: for Henry the eighth 
was an unthinking prince. The reigns of Edward # a 
the ſixth, and queen Mary, were ſhort; and queen 
Elizabeth loved her people too well to attempt it. 
King James, who ſucceeded her, was a ſtranger 1 
in England, and of no intereſt abroad. King 
Charles the firſt did indeed endeavour to make e 
himſelf abſolute, though ſomewhat prepoſterouſ- 0 
ly ; for he attempted to ſeize the purſe, before he 
was maſter of the ſword. But very wiſe men have a . 
been of opinion, that if he had been poſſeſſed of a; 
numerous guards as thoſe which were afterwards 0 
raiſed, and conſtantly kept up by king Charles 
the ſecond, he might eaſily have ſucceeded in bis 
enterprize. For we ſee that in thoſe ſtruggics 
Which the country party had with king Charles 1 
the ſecond, and in thoſe endeavours they uſed to | 
| 
| 
| 


TRI 
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32 
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bring about that revolution which was afterwards 
compaſſed by a foreign power, the chief and in- 
ſaperable difficulty they met with, was from thoſe 
guards. And though king James the ſecond had 
provoked theſe nations to the laſt degree, and 
made his own game as hard as poſſible, not on- 
ly by invading our civil liberties, but likewiſe b) 
en. 


— 
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adcavouring to change the eſtabliſhed an 
another which the people abhorred, whereby 
> loſt their affections, and even thoſe of a great 
rt of his army: yet, notwithſtanding all this 
15 management, Britain ſtood in need of a 
reign force to fave it; and how dangerous a 
nedy that is, the hiſtories of all ages can wit- 
Wl. It is true, this circumſtance was favour- 
le, that a prince, who had married the next 
uy I ir to theſe kingdoms, was at the head of our 
it. liverance: yet did it engage us in a long and 
W penlive war. And now, that we are much 
g poveriſhed, and England by means of her form- 
cc 8 & riches and preſent poverty, fallen into all the 
. rruptions which thoſe great enemies of virtue, 
he ant, and exceſs of riches, can produce; that 
ze ere are ſuch numbers of mercenary forces on 
a3 Hot at home and abroad; that the greateſt part 
ds r the officers have no other way to ſubſiſt; that 
25 ey are commanded by a wiſe and active king, 
js! Who has at his diſpoſal the formidable land and 
es Fa forces of a neighbouring nation, the great ri- 
es F of our trade ; a king who, by blood, relati- 
a ö „other 8 ties, and common intereſt, 

ds, Ins the houſe of Auſtria, moſt of the princes of 
n- Germany, and potentates of the North, for his 


er l 


ſe Piends and allies; who can, whatever intereſt 
a 2 joins with, do what he thinks fit in Europe; 
"i Ter, if a mercenary ſtanding army be kept up, 
he firſt of that kind, except thoſe of the uſurper 

| © omwel, and the late king James, that- Britain 


has 
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has ſeen for thirteen hundred years) I deſire wi 
know where the ſecurity of the Britiſh libertieſ 
lies, unleſs in the good-will and pleaſure of thei ( 
king: I deſire to know, what real ſecurity can bel | 
had againſt ſtanding armies of mercenaries, back 
ed by the corruption of both nations, the teri 


. dency of the way of living, the genius of the age 4 
and the example of the world. 1 f 
A 


Havinc ſhewn the difference betwen the pal 
and preſent government of Britain, how precari' 4 
ous our liberties are, and how from having the ; 
beſt ſecurity for them we are in hazard of having j 
none at all ; it is to be hoped, that thoſe who an j 


vancing and extending the prerogative, * 28 
miſtaken opinion, that they eſtabliſh the antien 
government of theſe nations, will ſee what fort of | 
patriots they are. 3 
Bur we are told, that only ſtanding mercens. 
ry forces can defend Britain from the perpetuil? 
ſtanding armies of France. However frivolous? 
this aſſertion be, as indeed no good argument can 
be brought to ſupport it, either from reaſon or cx 
perience, as ſhall be proved hereafter ; yet allow. 
ing it to be good, what ſecurity can the nation? 
have, that theſe ſtanding forces ſhall not, at ſome? 
time or other, be made uſe of to ſuppreſs the li? 
berties of the people, though not in this king! 
time, to whom we owe their preſervation ? For,” 
1 hope, there is no man ſo weak to think, tha 


keep? 


; 
| 
4 
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1 ping up the army for a year, or for any longer 
1 than the parliaments of both nations ſhall 
| 4 4 ve engaged the public faith to make good all 


the Wficiences of funds granted for their maintenance, 
be Wnot the keeping them up for ever. It is a pi- 
c ul ſhift in the undertakers for a ſtanding army, 
en fay, we are not for a ſtanding army; we are 


iy for an army from year to year, or till the 
ua be made uſeful. | For Britain cannot be in 
2 by hazard from France; at leaſt till that king- 
m, ſo much exhauſted by war and perſecution, 
an have a breathing ſpace to recover. Before 
at time our militias will be in order; and in the 
ean time the fleet, Beſides, no prince ever ſur- 
4 Indered ſo great countries and ſo many ſtrong 
aces, I ſhall not ſay, in order to make a new 
War; but as theſe men will have it, to continue 
e ſame. The French king is old and diſeaſed, 
i Wd was never willing to hazard much by any 
eld attempt. If he, or the dauphin, upon his 


en: ceaſe, may be ſuſpected of any farther deſign, 
tac mult be upon the Spaniſh monarchy, in caſe of 
lou Ie death of that king. And if it be objected, 
can at we ſhall ſtand in need of an army, in ſuch a 
ex. 


* dnjundure ; I anſwer, that our part in that, or 
lows? any other foreign war, will be beſt managed by 
tions? , as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 

ſome Lr us then ſee if mercenary armies be not ex- 
ie l. 80 ſtly calculated to enſlave a nation. Which 1 
ing} 0 Wink may be eaſily proved, if we conſider that 
For a Ich troops are generally compoſed of men wh 


tba make 
deep ; 
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them, that no well-conſtituted government eva 1 


tion been different from that of other countries 1 ä 
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make'a trade of war ; and having little or no nol 

trimony, or ſpent what they once had, enter nd 9 . 
that employment in hopes of its continuance dus 
ing life, not at all thinking how to make then 1 
ſelves capable of any other. By which mean 
heavy and perpetual taxes muſt be entailed 9 I 
ever upon the people for their ſubſiſtence z and 
ſince all their relations ſtand engaged to ſupporſ | 
their intereſt, let all men judge, if this will na 
prove a very united and formidable party in 1 
nation. 


Bur the undertakers muſt pardon me if I tel 


ſuffered any ſuch men in it, whoſe intereſt lea 
them to imbroil the ſtate in war, and are an uf 
leſs and inſupportable burden in time of peace, 3 
Venice or Holland are neither of them example 
to prove the contrary; for, had not their ſitua A 


their liberty had not continued to this time,” . | 
And they ſuffer no forces to remain within that 


inacceſſible places, which are the chief ſeats d Mt 


their power. Carthage, that had not thoſe ad. 4 
vantages of ſituation, and yet uſed mercenary, I 
forces, was brought to the brink of ruin by then | 


m a time of peace, beaten in three wars, and a 


laſt ſubdued by the Romans. If ever any govern ” 
ment ſtood in need of ſuch a ſort of men, it ws 
that of antient Rome, becauſe they were careil 

in perpetual war. The argument can never br 
ſo ſtrong in any other caſe. But the Roma 
Wel! 
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eu knowing ſuch men and liberty to be incom- 
9 b atible, and yet being under a neceſſity of hay- 
ig armies conſtantly on foot, made frequent 
| auser of the men that ſerved in them; who, 
when they had been ſome time in the army, 
ere permitted to return to their poſſeſſions, 
an ades, or other employments. And to ſhew how 
rue a judgment that wiſe ſtate made of this mat- 
er, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that thoſe who ſub- 
Werted that government, the greateſt that ever 
Pas amongſt men, found themſelves obliged to 
Fontinue the ſame ſoldiers always in conſtant pay 
nd ſervice. 
lr, during the late war, we had followed fo 
iſe a courſe as that of Rome, there had been 
nrice as many trained men in the nations as at 
reſent there are; no difficulties about recruits, 
3 9 or debates about keeping up armies in time of 
i 3 eace, becauſe ſome men reſolve to live by arms 
In time of peace, whether it be for the good of 
The nations or not. And ſince ſuch was the pra- 
, 
ice of Rome, I hope no man will have the con- 
fidence to ſay, that this method was not as effe- 


1 | 9 ual for war as any other. If it be objected, 
hat Rome had perpetual wars, and therefore 
that might be a good practice among them, which 
em would not be fo with us; I confeſs I cannot ſee 
w, he conſequence; for if Rome had perpetual wars, 
well [ he Romans ought {till to have continued the 
h * ame men in their armies, that they might, ac- 


Forcing to the notion of theſe men, render their 
troops 


ye ans” — — 
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troops more uſeful. And if we did change our 
men during a war, we ſhould have more men 
that would underſtand ſomething of it. If any 
man ſay, not ſo much as if they continued in the 
army: I anſwer, that many of thoſe who conti- 
nue in the army, are afterwards ſwept away by 
the war, and live not to be of uſe in time of 
peace; that thoſe who eſcape the war, being few- 
er than in the other caſe, are ſoon conſumed : 
and that mercenary ſtanding forces in time of | 
peace, if not employed to do miſchief, ſoon be- 
come like thoſe of Holland in 72, fit only to loſs 
wen ſtrong places in forty days. 

Tuxxx is another thing which 1 would not 
mention if it were not abſolutely neceſſary to my 
preſent purpoſe; and that is, the uſual manners 
of thoſe who are engaged in mercenary armies, | 
1 ſpeak now of officers in other parts of Europe, 
and not of thoſe in our armies, allowing them to 
be the beſt ; and if they will have it ſo, quite dif- 
ferent from all others, I will not apply to them 
any part of what I ſhall ſay concerning the reſt. | 
They themſelves. beſt know how far any thing of 
that nature may be applicable to them, 1 lay 
'then, moſt princes of Europe having put them- 
ſelves. upon the foot of keeping up forces, rather 
| numerous than well-entertained, can give but | 
ſmall allowance to officers, and that likewiſe is for ö 
the moſt part very ill paid, in order to render | 
them the more neceſſitous and depending; and 
yet they permit them to live in all that extrava- 
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ganey which mutual example and emulation 
prompts them to. By which means the officers 
become inſenſibly engaged in numberleſs frauds, 
oppreſſions, and cruelties; the colonels againſt 
the captains, and the captains againſt the inferi- 
our ſoldiers; and all of them againſt all perſons 
with whom they have any kind of buſineſs. So 
that there is hardly any ſort of men who are leſs, 
men of honour than the officers of mercenary 
forces; and indeed honour has now no o- 
ther ſignification amongſt them than courage. 
Beſides, moſt men that enter into thoſe armies, 
whether officers or ſoldiers, as if they were oblig- 
ed to ſhew themſelves new creatures, and per- 
fectly regenerate, if before they were modeſt or 
ſober, immediately turn themſelves to all man- 
ner of debauchery and wickedneſs, committing 
all kind of injuſtice and barbarity againſt poor 
and defenceleſs people. Now, though the na- 
tural temper of our men be more juſt and honeſt 
than that of the French, or of any other people, 
yet may it not be feared, that ſuch bad manners 
may prove contagious? And if ſuch manners do 
not fit men to enſlave a nation, devils only muſt 
do it, On the other hand, if it ſhould happen 
that the officers of ſtanding armies in Britain 
ſhould live with greater regularity and modeſty 
than was ever yet ſeen in that fort of men, it 
might very probably fall out, that being quarter- 
ed in all parts of the country, ſome of them 
might be returned members of parliament for 
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divers of the electing boroughs; and of what 
conſequence that would be, I leave all men to 
judge. So that whatever be the conduct of a 
mercenary army, we can never be ſecure as long 
as any ſuch force is kept up in Britain. 

But the undertakers for a ſtanding army will 
ſay; Will you turn fo many gentlemen to ſtarve, 
who have faithfully ſerved the government ? This 
queſtion I allow to be founded upon {ome rea- 
ſon. For it ought to be acknowleged in juſtice 
to our ſoldiery, that on all occaſions, and in all 


actions, both officers and ſoldiers have done their 


part; and therefore I think it may be reaſonable, 
that all officers and ſoldiers of above forty years, 
in conſideration of their unfitneſs to apply them- 
ſelves at that age to any other employment, 
ſhould be recommended to the bounty of both 
parliaments, | 

I coxrEss I do not ſee by what rules of good 
policy any mercenary forces have been connived 
at either in Scotland, England, or Ireland. Sure, 


it is allowing the diſpenſing power, in the moſt- 


eſſential point of the conſtitution of government 


in theſe nations. 
ScorTLanD and England are nations that were 


formerly very jealous of liberty; of which there 


are many remarkable inſtances in the hiſtories of 


theſe countries. And we may hope that the late 
revolution having given ſuch a blow to arbitrary 
power in theſe kingdoms, they will be very care- 
ful to preſerve their rights and privileges. And 
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ſure it it is not very ſuitable to theſe, that any 
ſtanding forces be kept up in Britain: or that 
there ſhould be any Scots, Engliſh, or Iriſh re- 
giments maintained in Ireland, or any where a- 
broad; or regiments of any nation at the charge 
of England. I ſhall not ſay how readily the re- 
giments that were in the ſervice of Holland came 
over againſt the duke of Monmouth: he was a 
rebel, and did not ſucceed. But we all know 
with what expedition the Iriſh mercenary forces 
were brought into Britain to oppoſe his preſent ma- 
jeſty in that glorious enterprize for our deliverance. 
Tu ſubjects formerly had a real ſecurity for 
their liberty, by having the ſword in their own 
hands. That ſecurity, which is the greateſt of 
all others, is loſt ; and not only ſo, but the ſword 
is put into the hand of the king by his power 
over the militia. All this is not enough; but we 
muſt have, in both kingdoms, ſtanding ar mies of 
mercenaries, who, for. the moſt part, have no 
other way to ſubſiſt, and conſequently are cap- 
avle to execute any commands: and yet every 
man muſt think his liberties as ſafe as ever, un- 
der pain of being thought diſaffected to the mo- 
narchy, But fure it muſt not be the antient li- 
mited and legal monarchies of Scotland and En- 
gland, that theſe gentlemen mean. It muſt be a 
French faſhion of monarchy, where the king has 
power to do what he pleaſes, and the people no 
lecurity for any thing they poſſeſs. We have 
quitted our antient ſecurity, and put the militia 
B 2 into 
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into the power of the king. The only remaining 
ſecurity we have is, that no ſtanding armies were 
ever yet allowed in time of peace, the parliament 
ol England having fo often and fo expreſly declar- 
ed them to be contrary to law: and that of Scot- 
land having not only declared them to be a griev- 
ance,” but made the keeping them up an article 
in the forfeiture of the late king James. If a ſtand- 
ing army be allowed, what difference will there 
be between the government we ſhall then live un- 
der, and any kind of government under a good 
prince? Of which there have been ſome in the 
moſt deſpotic tyrannies. If theſe be limited, and 
not abſolate monarchies, then, as there are con- 
ditions, ſo there ought to be ſecurities on both 
ſides. The barons never pretended that their mi- 
litias ſhould be conſtantly on foot, and together 
in bodies in times of peace. It is evident that 
would have ſubverted the conſtitution, and made 
every one of them a petty tyrant. And it is as 
evident, that ſtanding forces are the fitteſt inſtru- 
ments to make a tyrant. Whoever is for making 
the king's power too great or too little, is an ene- 
my to the monarchy. But to give him ſtanding 
armies, puts his power beyond controul, and 
conſequently makes him abſolute, If the people 
had any other real ſecurity for their liberty than 
that there be no ſtanding armies in time of peace, 
there might be ſome colour to demand them. 
But if that only remaining ſecurity be taken away | 
| from | 
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from the people, we have deſtroyed theſe mo- 


narchies. . 

Ir is pretended, we are in hazard of being in- 
vaded by a powerful enemy ; ſhall we therefore 
deſtroy our government? What is it then that 
we would defend? Is it our perſons, by the ruin 
of our government ? In what then ſhall we be 
gainers? In ſaving our lives by the loſs of our 
liberties? If our pleaſures and luxury make us 
live like brutes, it ſeems we muſt not pretend to 
reaſon any better than they, I would fain know, 
if there be any other way of making a prince ab- 
ſolute, than by allowing him a ſtanding army : 
if by it all princes have not been made abſolute ; 
if without it, any. Whether our enemies ſhall 
conquer us, is uncertain ; but whether ſtanding 
armies will enſlave us, neither reaſon nor experi- 
ence will ſuffer us to doubt. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that no pretence of danger from abroad 
can be an argument to keep up ſtanding armies, 
or any mercenary forces. 

LET us now conſider whether we may not be 
able to defend ourſelves by well-regulated militias 
againſt any foreign force, though never ſo for- 
midable: that theſe nations may be free from the 
fears of invaſion from abroad, as well as from the 
danger of ſlavery at home. 

AFTER the barons had loſt the military ſervice 
of their vaſſals, militias of ſome kind or other were 
eſtabliſhed in moſt parts of Europe. But the 
prince having every where the power of naming 
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and preferring the officers of theſe militias, they 
could be no balance in government as the former 
were. And he that will conſider what has been 
faid in this diſcourſe, will eaſily perceive, that 
the eſſential quality requiſite to ſuch a militia, as 
might fully anſwer the ends of the former, muſt 
be, that the officers ſhould be named and prefer- 
red, as well as they and the ſoldiers paid, by the 
people that ſet them out. So that if princes look 
upon the preſent militias as not capable of defend- 
ing a nation againſt foreign armies; the people 
have little reaſon to entruſt them with the defence 
of their liberties. 

AND though, upon the diſſolution of that an- 
tient militia under the barons, which made theſe 
nations ſo great and glorious, by letting up militi- 
as generally through Europe, the ſword came not 
into the hands of the commons, which was the 
only thing could have continued the former ba- 
lance of government, but was every-where put 
into the hands of the king: neverthelefs ambiti- 
ous princes, who aimed at abſolute power, think- 
ing they could never ule it effectually to that end, 
unleſs it were weilded by mercenaries, and men 
that had no other intereſt in the commonwealth 
than their pay, have ſtill endeavoured by all 
means to diſcredit militias, and render them bur- 
denſome to the people, by never ſuffering them 
to be upon any right, or ſo much as tolerable, 
foot, and all to perſuade the neceſſity of ſtanding 
forces. And indeed they have ſucceeded too well 

in 
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in this deſign : for the greateſt part of the world 
has been fooled into an opinion, that a militia 
cannot be made ſerviceable. I ſhall not ſay it was 


only militias could conquer the world; and that 


princes to have ſucceeded fully in the deſign be- 
fore-mentioned, muſt have deſtroyed all the hi- 
ſtory and memory of antient governments, where 
the accounts of ſo many excellent models of mi- 


| litia are yet extant. - I know the prejudice and 


ignorance of the world concerning the art of war, 
as it was practiſed by the antients; though what 
remains of that knowlege in their writings be 
ſufficient to give a mean opinion of the modern 
diſcipline. For this reaſon I ſhall examine, by 
what has paſſed of late years in theſe nations, 
whether experience have convinced us, that offi- 


cers bred in foreign wars, be ſo far preferable to 


others who have been under no other diſci- 
pline than that of an ordinary and ill-regulated 
militia; and if the commonalty of both king- 
doms, at their firſt entrance upon ſervice, be not 
as capable of a reſolute military action, as any 
ſtanding forces. This doubt will be fully reſolv- 
ed, by conſidering the actions of the marquis of 
Montroſe, which may be compared, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, with thoſe of Caeſar, as well 
for the military ſkill, as the bad tendency of them 
though the marquis had never ſerved abroad, nor 
ſeen any action, before the ſix victories, which, 
with numbers much inferior to thoſe of his ene- 
mies, he obtained in one year; and the moſt con- 
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ſiderable of them were chiefly gained by the aſſi- 
ſtance of the tenants and vaſſals of the family of 
Gordon. The battle of Naſeby will be a farther 
illuſtration of this matter, which is generally 
thought to have been the deciding action of the 
late civil war. The number of forces was equal 
on both ſides; nor was there any advantage in 
the ground, or extraordinary accident that hap- 
pened during the fight, which could be of conſi- 
derable importance to either. In the army of 
the parliament, nine only of the officers had ſerv- 
ed abroad, and moſt of the ſoldiers were prentices 
drawn out of London but two months before. 
In the king's army there were above a thouſand 
officers that had ſerved in foreign parts: yet was 
that army routed and broken by thoſe new - raiſed 
prentices; who were obſerved to be obedient to 
command, and brave in fight; not only in that 
action, but on all occaſions during that active 
campaign, The people of theſe nations are not 
a daſtardly crew, like thoſe born in miſery, un- 
der oppreſſion and flavery, who muſt have 
time to rub off that fear, cowardice, and ſtupidity 
which they bring from home. And though of- 
ficers ſeem to ſtand in- more need of experience 
than private ſoldiers ; yet in that battle it was 
ſeen, that the ſobriety and principle of the offi- 
cers on the one fide, prevailed over the experi- 

ence of thoſe on the other. 
Ir is well known, that divers regiments of our 
army, lately in Flanders, have never been once 
in 
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in action, and not one half of them abeve thrice, 
nor any of them five times during the whole war. 
O, but they have been under diſcipline, and ac- 
cuſtomed to obey! And ſo may men in militias. 
We have had todo with an enemy, who, though 
abounding in numbers of excellent officers, yet 
durſt never fight us without a viſible advantage. 
Is that enemy like to invade us, when he muſt be 
unavoidably neceſſitated to put all to hazard in 
ten days, or ſtarve ? 

A coop militia is of ſuch importance to a na- 
tion, that it is the chief part of the conſtitution of 
any free government. For though, as to other 
things, the conſtitution be never ſo flight, a good 
militia will always preſerve the public liberty. 
But in the beſt conſtitution that ever was, as to 
all other parts of government, if the militia be 
not upon a right foot, the liberty of that people 
mult periſh. The militia of antient Rome, the 
beſt that ever was in any government, made her 
miſtreſs of the world : but ſtanding armies en- 
flaved that great people, and their excellent mili- 
tia and freedom periſhed together. The Lacede- 
monians continued eight hundred years free, and 
in great honour, becauſe they had a good militia. 
The Swiſles at this day are the freeſt, happieſt, 
and the people of all Europe who can beſt defend 
themſelves, becauſe they have the beſt militia, 

I nave ſhewn that liberty in the monarchicai 
governments of Europe, ſubſiſted fo long as the 
militia of the barons was on foot: and that on the 
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decay of their militia, (which, though it was none 
of the beſt, ſo was it none of the worſt) ſtanding 
forces and tyranny have been every-where intro- 
duced, unleſs in Britain and Ireland; which, by 
reaſon of their ſituation, having the ſea for fron- 
tier, and a powerful fleet to protect them, could 
afford no pretence for ſuch forces. And though 
any militia, however ſlightly conſtituted, be ſuf- 
' ficient for that reaſon to defend us; yet all im- 
prqyements in the conſtitution of miltias, being 
further ſecurities for the liberty of the people, 1 
think we ought to endeavour the amendment of 
them, and till that can take place, to make -the 
preſent militias uſeful in the former and ordinary 
methods, 

Tua the whole free people of any nation 
ought to be exerciſed to arms, not only the ex- 
ample of our anceſtors, as appears by the acts of 
parliament made in both kingdoms to that pur- 
poſe, and that bf the wiſeſt governments among 
the antients; but the advantage of chuſing out of 
great numbers, ſeems clearly to demonſtrate. For 
in countries, where huſbandry, trade, manufa- 
ctures, and other mechanical arts are carried on, 
even in time of war, the impediments of men are 
ſo many and fo various, that unleſs the whole 
people be exerciſed, no conſiderable numbers of 
men can be drawn out, without diſturbing thoſe 
employments, which are the vitals of the politi- 
cal body. Beſides, that upon great defeats, and 
under extreme calamitics, from which no govern- 
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ment was ever exempted, every nation ſtands in 
need of all the people, as the antients ſometimes 
did of their ſlaves. And I cannot ſee, why arms 
ſhould be denied to any man who is not a ſlave, 
ſince they are the only true badges of liberty ; 
and ought never, but in times of utmoſt neceſſity, 
to be put into the hands of mercenaries or flaves : 
neither can I underſtand why any man that has 
arms, ſhould not be taught the uſe of them. 

By the conſtitution of the preſent militia in 
both nations, there is but a {mall number of the 
men able to bear arms exerciſed; and men of 
quality and eſtate are allowed to ſend any wretch- 
ed ſervant in their place: fo that they themſelves 
are become mean, by being diſuſed to handle 
arms ; and will not learn the uſe of them, becauſe 
they are aſhamed of their ignorance : by which 
means the militias being compoſed only of ſer- 
vants, theſe nations ſeem altogether unfit to defend 
themſelves, and ſtanding forces to be neceſſary. 
Now, can it be ſuppoſed, that a few ſervants will 
fight for the defence of their maſters eſtates, if 
their maſters only look on? Or that ſome incon- 
ſiderate freeholders, as for the moſt part thoſe who 
command the militia are, ſhould, at the head of 
thoſe ſervants, expoſe their lives for men of more 
plentiful eſtates, without being aſſiſted by them? 
No bodies of military men can be of any force or 
value, unleſs many perſons of quality or educa- 
tion be among them; and ſuch men ſhould bluſh 
to think of exculing themſelves from ſerving their 
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country, at leaſt for ſome years, in a military ca- 
pacity, if they conſider that every Roman was 
obliged to ſpend fifteen years of his lite in their 
armies. Is it not a ſhame that any man who pol- 
ſeſſes an eſtate, and is at the fame time health- 
ful and young, ſhould not fit himſelf by all means 
for the defence of that, and his country, rather 
than to pay taxes to maintain a mercenary, 
who, though he may defend him during a war, 
will be ſure to inſult and enſlave him in time of 
peace, Men mult not think that any country 
can be in a conſtant poſture of defence, without 
fome trouble and charge ; but certainly it is bet- 
ter to undergo this, and to preſerve our liberty 
with honour, than to be ſubjected to heavy 
taxes, and yet have it inſolently raviſhed from 
us, to our preſent oppreſſion, and the laſting mi- 
ſery of our poſterity. But it will be ſaid, Where 
are the men to be found who {hall exerciſe all this 
people in ſo many ſeveral places at once ? for the 
nobility and gentry know nothing of the matter ; 


and to hire ſo many ſoldiers of fortune, as they 


call them, will be chargeable, and may be dan- 
gerous, theſe men being all mercenaries, and al- 
ways the fame men, in the fame truſts: beſides, 
that the employing ſuch men would not be fuit- 
able to the deſign, of breeding the men of quali- 
ty and eſtate io command, as well as the others 

to obey. 
To obviate theſe difficulties; and becauſe the 
want of a good model of militia, and a right me- 
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thod for training people in time of peace, ſo as 
they need not apprehend any war, though never 


ſo ſudden, is at this day the bane of the liberty 
of Europe, I ſhall propoſe one, accommodated 
to the invincible difficulty of bringing men of 
quality and eſtate, or men of any rank, who have 
paſſed the time of youth, to the uſe of arms; and 
new, becauſe though we have many excellent 
models of militia, delivered to us by antient au- 
thors, wich reſpect to the uſe of them in time of 
war, yet they give us but little information con- 
cerning the methods by which they trained their 
whole people for war in time of peace ; fo that if 
the model which I ſhall propoſe, have not the au- 
thority of the antients to recommend it, yet per- 
haps, by a ſevere diſcipline, and a right method 
of diſpoſing the minds of men, as well as forming 
their bodies, for military and virtuous actions, 
it may have ſome reſemblance of their excellent 
inſtitutions, 

Wuar I would offer is, that four camps be 
formed, one in Scotland, and three in England; 
into which all the young men of the reſpective 
countries ſhould enter, on the firſt day of the two 
and twentieth year of their age; and remain there 
the ſpace of two years, if they be of fortunes ſuf- 
ticent to maintain themſelves ; but if they are not, 
then to remain a year only, at the expence of 
the public. In this camp they (houl be taught 
the ule of all forts of arms, with the neceſſary 
evolutions ; as alſo wreſtling, leaping, ſuinuming, 

and 
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and the like exerciſes. He whoſe condition would 
permit him to buy and maintain a horſe, ſhould 
be obliged fo to do, and be taught to vault, to 
ride, and to manage his own horſe. This camp 
ſhould ſeldom remain above eight days in one 
place, but remove from heath to heath; not on- 
ly upon the account of cleanlineſs and health, but 
to teach the youth to fortify a camp, to march, 
and to accuſtom them (reſpect being always had | 
to thoſe of a weak conſtitution) to carry as much 
in their march as ever any Roman ſoldier did; 
that is to ſay, their tents, proviſion, arms, ar- 
mour, their utenſils, and the paliſadoes of their 
camp. They ſhould be taught to forage, and be 
obliged to uſe the countrymen with all juſtice in 
their bargains, for that and all other things 
they ſtand in need of from them. The food of 
every man within the camp ſhould be the ſame; 
for bread they ſhould have only wheat, which they 
are to be obliged to grind with handmills ; they 
ſhould have ſome ſalt, and a certain number of | 
beeves allowed them at certain times of the year, 
Their drink ſhould be water, ſometimes tempered 
with a proportion of brandy, and at other times 
with vinegar. Their clothes ſhould be plain, 
coarſe, and of a faſhion. fitted in every thing for 
the fatigue of a camp. For all theſe things thoſe 
who could ſhould pay ; and thoſe who could not, 
ſhould be defrayed by the public, as has been ſaid, 
The camp ſhould be ſometimes divided into two 
parts, which ſhould remove'from each other many 
| | miles, 
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miles, and ſnould break up again at the ſame time, in 
order to meet upon ſome mountainous, marſhy, 
woody, or, in a word, croſs ground; that not 
only their diligence, patience, and ſuffering in 
marches, but their {kill in ſeizing of grounds, 
poſting bodies of horſe and foot, and advancing 
towards each other; their chuſing a camp, and 
drawing out of it in order to a battle, might be 
ſeen, as well as what orders of battle they would 
form upon the variety of different grounds. The 
perſons of quality or eſtate ſhou'd likewiſe be in- 
{truſted in fortification, gunnery, and all things 
belonging to the duty of an ingineer : and forts 
ſhould be ſometimes built by the whole camp, 
where all the arts of attacking and defending 
places ſhould be practiſed. The youth having 
been taught to read at ſchools, ſhould be obliged 
to read at ſpare hours ſome excellent hiſtories, but 
chiefly thoſe in which military actions are beſt de- 
{cribed ; with the books that have been beſt writ- 
ten concerning the military art. Speeches exhort- 
ing to military and virtuous actions ſhould be of- 
ten compoſed, and pronounced publicly by ſuch 
of the youth as were, by education and natural 
talents, qualified for it. There being none but 
military men allowed within the camp, and no 
churchmen being of that number, ſuch of the youth 
as may be fit to exhort the reſt to all chriſtian and 
moral duties, chicfly to humility, modeſty, chari- 
ty, and the pardoning of private injuries, ſhould 
be choſen to do it every ſunday, and the reſt of 

that 
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that day ſpent in reading books, and in conver. 
ſation directed to the ſame end. And all this un- 
der ſo ſevere and rigorous orders, attended with 
fo exact an execution by reward and puniſhment, 


that no officer, within the camp, ſhould have the | 
power of pardoning the one, or withholding the | 


other. The rewards ſhould be all honorary, and 


contrived to ſuit the nature of the different good | 


qualities and degrees in which any of the youth 


had ſhewn, either his modeſty, obedience, pati- || 
ence in ſuffering, temperance, diligence, addreſs, Þ 


invention, jugement, temper, or valour, The 
puniſhments ſhould' be much more rigorous than 
thoſe inflicted for the fame crimes by the law of the 
tand. And there ſhould be puniſhments for ſome 
things, not liable to any by the common law, 
immodeſt and inſolent words or actions, gaming, 


and the like. No woman ſhould be ſuffered to | 
come within the camp, and the crimes of abuſing Þ 


their own bodies any manner of way, puniſhed 
with death. All theſe things to be judged by 


their own councils of war; and thoſe councils to 
have for rule, certain articles drawn up and ap- 
proved by the reſpective parliaments, The offi- | 


cers and maſters, for inſtructing and teaching the 
youth, in all the exerciſes above-mentionel|, 


ſhould, upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſach 2 | 
camp, be the moſt expert men in thoſe dilci- | 


p-ines ; and brought, by encouragements, from 5 
all places of Europe; due care being taken that Þ 
they ſhould not infect the youth with foreign 

man- 
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manners. But afterwards they ought to conſiſt of 
ſuch men of quality or fortune as ſhould be choſen 
for that end, out of thoſe who had formerly paſt 
two years in the camp, and ſince that time had 
improved themſelves in the wars; who, upon 
their return, ſnould be obliged to ſerve two years 
in that ſtation. As for the numbers of thoſe of- 
ficers, or maſters; their ſeveral duties; that of 
the camp-maſter-general, and of the commilſſa- 
ries; the times and manner of exerciſe, with di- 
vers other particulars of leſs conſideration, and 
yet neceſſary to be determined, in order to put 
ſuch a deſign in execution, for brevity's ſake I 
omit them, as eaſy to be reſolved. But certainly 
it were no hard matter, for men that had paſſed 
through ſuch a diſcipline as that of the camp I have 
deſcribed, to retain it after they ſhould return to their 
ſeveral homes ; if the people of every town and vil- 
lage, together with thoſe of the adjacent habitations, 
were obliged to meet fifty times in the year, on ſuch 
days as ſhould be found moſt convenient; and ex- 
erciſe four hours every time : for all men being in- 
ſtructed in what they are to do; and the men of qua- 
& lityandeſtate moſt knowing, and expert of all others, 
the exerciſe might be performed in great perfection. 
There might alſo be yearly, in the ſummer time, 
a camp of ſome thouſands of the neareſt neigh- 
bours brought and kept together for a week to do 
thoſe exerciſes, which cannot be performed in 
any other place: every man of a certain eſtate 
being obliged to keep a horſe fit for the war. By 

this 
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this means, it would be eaſy, upon any occaſion, 
though never ſo ſmall (as for example, the keep- 
ing of the peace, and putting the laws in execu- 
tion where force is neceſſary) or never ſo great and 
ſudden (as upon account of invaſions and con- 
ſpiracies) to bring together ſuch numbers of ofh- 
cers and ſoldiers as the exigence required, accord- 
ing to the practice of antient Rome ; which, in 
this particular, might be imitated by us without 
difficulty: and if ſuch a method were once eſta- 
bliſhed, there would be no neceſlity of keeping up 
a militia formed into regiments of foot and horſe ' 
in time of peace. Now, if this militia ſhould 
ſtand in need of any farther improvement (be- 
cauſe no militias ſeem comparable to thoſe exer- 
ciſed in actual war; as that of the barons by their 
conſtant feuds ;, and that of Rome, and ſome o- 
ther antient commonwealths, by their perpetual 
wars) a certain ſmall number of forces might be 
employed in any foreign country where there 
ſhould be action; a fourth part of which might be 
changed every year; that all thoſe who had in 
this manner acquired experience, might be di-: 
perſed among the ſeveral regiments of any army, M 1 
that the defence of theſe countries ſhould at any 
time call for; which would ſerve to confirm and: 
give aſſurance to the reſt. Such a militia would | | 
{ 
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be of no great expence to theſe nations; for the 
mean clothing and proviſions for thoſe who could 
not maintain themſelves, being given only for one 
year, would amount to little; and no other ex: 

| pence 
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pence would be needful, except for their arms, a 
ſmall train of artillery for each camp, and what is 
to be given for the encouragement of the firſt offi- 
cers and maſters. 

A M1L1T1a upon ſuch a foot, would have none 
of the infinite inſuperable difficulties there are, to 
bring a few men who live at a great diſtance from 
one another, frequentiy together to exerciſe ; at 
which conſequently they muſt be from home eve- 
ry time ſeveral days: of finding ſuch a number of 
maſters, as are neceſſary to train ſo many thou- 
ſands of people ignorant ef all exerciſe, in ſo ma- 
ny different places, and for the moſt part at the 
ſame time: it would have none of thoſe innume- 
rable incumbrances, and unneceſſary expences, 
with which a militia formed into regiments of 
foot and horſe in time of peace is attended. In 
ſuch a camp, the youth would not only be taught 
the exerciſe of a muſket, with a few evolutions, 
which is all that men in ordinary militias pretend 
to, and is the leaſt part of the duty of a ſoldier 
but beſides a great many exerciſes to ſtrengthen 

| and diſpoſe the body for fight, they would learn 

to fence, to ride, and manage a horſe for the war; 

to forage, and live in a camp; to fortify, attack, 

and defend any place; and what is no leſs neceſ- 

ſary, to undergo the greateſt toils, and to give 
obedience to the ſevereſt orders. Such a militia, 
by ſending beyond ſeas certain proportions of it, 
and relieving them from time to time, would en- 
able us to aſliſt our allies more powerfully than 
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by ſtanding armies we could ever do. Such a 


camp would take away the great difficulty of bring- 
ing men of all conditions, who have paſled the 
time of their youth, to apply themſelves to the 
uſe and exerciſe of arms; and beginning with 
them early, when, like wax, they may be mould- 
ed into any ſhape, would diſpoſe them to place 
their greateſt honour in the performance of thoſe 
exerciſes, and inſpire them with the fires of mili- 
tary glory, to which that age is ſo inclined; 
which impreſſion being made upon their youth, 
would laſt as long as lifg. Such a camp would be 
as great a ſchool of virtue as of military diſcipline: 

in which the youth would learn to ſtand in need 
of few things; to be content with that (mall al- 
lowance which nature requires ; to ſuffer, as well 
as to act; to be modeſt, as well as brave; to be 
as much aſhamed of doing any thing inſolent or 


injurious, as of turning their back upon an ene- 


my; they would learn to forgive injuries done to 


_ themſelves, but to embrace, with joy, the occaſi- 


ons of dying to revenge thoſe done to their coun- 
try : and virtue, imbibed in younger years, would 
caſt a flavour to the utmoſt periods of life. In a 
word, they would learn greater and better things 


than the military art, and more neceſſary too, if 


any thing can be more neceſſary than the defence 


of our country. Such a militia might not only de- 
fend a people living in an iſland, but even ſuch 


as are placed in the midſt of the moſt warlike na- 
tions of the world. 


Now, | 
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Now, till ſuch a militia may be brought to ſome 
perfection, our preſent militia is not only ſuffici- 
ent to defend us; but, conſidering the circum- 
ſtances of the French affairs, eſpecially with re- 
lation to Spain, Britain cannot juſtly apprehend 
an invaſion, if the fleet of England, to which 
Scotland furniſhed, during the late war, ſeven or 
cight thouſand ſeamen, were in ſuch order as it 
ought to be. And it can never be the intereſt of 
theſe nations to take any other ſhare in preſerving 
the balance of Europe, than what may be per- 
formed by our fleet. By which means our money 
will be ſpent amongſt ourſelves ; our trade pre- 
ſerved to ſupport the charge of the navy; our e- 
nemies totally driven out of the ſea, and great 
pumbers of their forces diverted from oppoſing 
the armies of our allies abroad, to the defence of 
their own coaſts, 

Ir this method had been taken in the late war, 
I preſume it would have proved, not only more 
advantageous to us, but alſo more ſerviceable to 
our allies than that which was followed. And it 
is in vain to ſay, that at this rate we ſhall have no 
allies at all: for the weaker party on the continent 
mult be contented to accept our aſliſtance in the 
manner we think fit to give it, or inevitably pe- 
riſh, But if we ſend any forces beyond the ſeas 
to join thoſe of our allies, they ought to be part 
of our militia, as has been ſaid, and not ſtanding 
forces; otherwiſe, at the end of every war, the 
preſent ſtruggle will recur, and at one time or 0- 

ther 
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ther theſe nations will be betrayed, and a ſtand. 
ing army eſtabliſhed : ſo that nothing can ſave us 
from following the fate of ail the other kingdoms 
in Europe, but putting our truſt altogether in our 
fleet and militias, and having no other forces than 
theſe. The ſea. is the only empire which can 
naturally belong to us. Conqueſt is not our in- 
tereſt, much leſs to conſume our people and trea- 
ſure in conquering for others. 


To conclude ; if we ſeriouſly conſider the hap. 
py condition of theſe nations, who have lived ſo 
long under the bleſſings of liberty, we cannot but 
be affected with the moſt tender compaſſion to 
think that the Scots, who have, for ſo many ages, 
with ſuch refolution, defended their liberty againſt 
the Pitts, Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Iriſh, 
Normans, and Englith, as well as againſt the vio · 
lence and tyranny of ſo many of their own prin- 
ces; that the Engliſh, who, whatever revolutions 
their country has been ſubject to, have ſtill main- 
tained their rights and liberties againſt all at- 
tempts ; who poſſeſs a country, every where cul- 
tivated and improved by the induſtry of rich 
huſbandmen; her rivers and harbours filled with 
ſhips ; her cities, towns, and villages, enriched 
with manufactures; where men of vaſt eſtates live 
in ſecure poſſeſſion of them, and whoſe merchants 
live in.as great ſplendor as the nobility of other 
nations ; that Scotland which has a gentry born 
to excel in arts and arms : that England which 

- has 
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has a commonalty, not only ſurpaſſing all thoſe of 
that degree which the world can now boaſt of, 


but alſo thoſe of all former ages, in courage, ho- 
neſty, good ſenſe, induſtry, and generoſity of 
temper; in whoſe very looks there are ſuch vi- 
ſible marks of a free and liberal education; which 
advantages cannot be imputed to the climate, or 
to any other cauſe, but the freedom of the govern- 
ment under which they live: I fay, it cannot but 
make the hearts of all honeſt men bleed to think, 
that in their days the felicity and liberties of ſuch 
countries muſt come to a period, if the parlia- 
ments do not prevent it, and his majeſty be not 
prevailed upon to lay aſide the thoughts of mer- 
cenary armies, which, if once eſtabliſhed, will 
inevitably produce thoſe fatal conſequences that 
have always attended ſuch forces in the other 
kingdoms of Europe ; violation of property, de- 
cay of trade, oppreſſion of the country by heavy 
taxes and quarters, the utmoſt miſery and ſlavery 
of the poorer ſort, the ruin of the nobility by 
their expences in court and army, deceit and 
treachery in all ranks of men, occaſioned by 
want and neceſſity. Then ſhall we ſee the gen- 
try of Scotland, ignorant through want of educa- 
tion, and cowardly by being oppreſſed. Then 
ſhall we ſee the once happy commonalty of Eng- 
land become baſe and abject, by being continual- 
ly expoſed to the brutal inſolence of the ſoldiers ; 
the women debauched by their luſt ; ugly and 
naſty through poverty, and the want of things 
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neceſlary to preſerve their natural beauty. Then 
ſhall we ſee that great city, the pride and glory, 
not only of our iſland, but of the world, ſubject- 
ed to the exceſſive impoſitions Paris now lies un. 
der, and reduced to a pedling trade, ſerving only 
to foment the luxury of a court. Then will Bri- 
tain know what obligations ſhe has to thoſe who 
are for ny armies, 
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DISCOURSE. 


O inclination is ſo honourable, nor has 
any thing been ſo much eſteemed in all 
nations and ages, as the love of that 

vountry and ſociety in which every man is born. 

And thoſe who have placed their greateſt ſatisfa- 

ction in doing good, have accounted themſelves 

happy, or unfortunate, according to the ſucceſs of 
their endeavours to ſerve the intereſt of their 
country. For nothing can be more powerful in 
the minds of men, than a natural inclination and 
duty concurring in the ſame diſpoſition. 
NaTtURE in moſt men prevails over reaſon 
reaſon in ſome prevails over nature : but when 
theſe two are joined, and a violent natural incli- 
nation finds itſelf owned by reaſon, required by 
duty, encouraged by the higheſt praiſes, and ex- 
cited by the moſt illuſtrious examples, ſure that 
force muſt be irreſiſtible, Conſtrained by ſo great 
a force, and the circumſtances of my affairs not 
allowing me to be otherwiſe ſerviceable to my 
country, I have, in the following diſcourſe, given 
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my opinion concerning divers matters of import- 
ance, which probably may be debated in the ap- 
proaching ſeſſion of parliament. I ſhall be very 
well ſatisfied, if any thing I ſay do afford a hint 
that may be improved by men of better jugement 
to the public good. I hope I ſhall not be blam- 
ed, for giving my opinion in matters of public 
concernment ; ſince it is the right and duty of e- 
very man to write or ſpeak his mind freely in all 
things that may come before any parliament ; to 
the end, that they who repreſent the nation in that 
aſſembly, may be truly informed of the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe they repreſent. Beſides, we are 
now no more under thoſe tyrannical reigns in 
which it was a crime to ſpeak of public affairs, or 
to ſay that the king had received bad counſel in 
any thing. If in this diſcourſe I argue againſt 
ſome things, which perhaps may not be propoſed 
in the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament ; they are ne- 
vertheleſs ſuch as perſons in public truſt have, in 
their converſation, given juſt cauſe to think they 

were deſigned. | 
Ir is probable that the parliament, before they 
proceed to any other buſineſs, will take into con- 
ſideration a tranſaction, which having paſſed ſince 
the laſt ſeſſion, may, if it be not aboliſhed, im- 
port no leſs than the infringing the freedom of 
this and all ſubſequent parliaments; I mean, the 
farming of the cuſtoms to the ſtate of burroughs. 
CoRRuPTION is fo entirely diſowned by all 
men, that I may be allowed to lay, when I name 
it, 
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ir, that I name the blakeſt of crimes ; and when 
I name any guilty of it, I name a very odious 


criminal, But corruption is more or leſs dange- 


rous, in proportion to the ſtations in which corrupt 
men are placed. When a private man receives 
any advantage to betray a truſt, one, or a few 
perſons may ſuffer ; if a judge be corrupted, the 
oppreſſion is extended to greater numbers: but 
when legiſlators are bribed, or, which is all one, 
are under any particular ingagement, that may 
influence them in their legiſlative capacity, much 
more when an entire ſtate of parliament is brought 
under thoſe circumſtances, then it is that we muſt 
expect injuſtice to be eſtabliſhed by a law, and 
all thoſe conſequences, which will inevitably fol- 
low the ſubverſion of a conſtitution, I mean, 
ſtanding armies, oppreſſive taxes, ſlavery ; whilſt 
the outward form only of the antient government 
remains to give them authority. I confeſs I have 
been often ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and could 
never make an end of admiring the folly and ſtu- 
pidity of men living under ſome modern govern- 
ments, who will exclaim againſt a judge that takes 
bribes, and never reſt till he be puniſhed, or at 
leaſt removed; and yet, at the ſame time, ſuffer 
great numbers of thoſe who have the legiſlative 
authority, to receive the conſtant bribes of places 
and penſions to betray them. But we ſhall have 
leſs to ſay for ourſelves, if we ſuffer the votes of 
the whole ſtate of burroughs to be at once influenc- 
ed by the farming of the cuſtoms, For in other 
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places the impudence of bribery has. gane no far- 

ther than to attack ſingle perſons ; but to endea- 
vour, at once, to bribe a whole ſtate of parlia- 
ment, is an attempt of which it ſcems we only 


are capable. 


Yer, to ſhew how far I am from ſuſpecting 
any man of the leaſt bad deſign, without a cauſe, 
I ſhall ſay, that as I know this buſineſs of the farm 
above - mentioned was firſt moved without any de- 
ſign to inſſuence the votes of the burroughs in par- 
liament; fo I am willing to believe, that few of 
thoſe who have ſince acted in this affair had any 
fuch deſign. But if any man, after due conſide- 
ration of the evil conſequences which muſt follow, 
and are inſeparable from ſuch a farm, ſhall {till 
perſiſt in endeavouring to continue it, he cannot 
but be an enemy to the liberties of his country. 

Tuis is fo bold an attempt, and fo inconſiſtent 
with the freedom of parliament, that till it be re- 
moved, It is to be preſumed they will not pro- 
eced to any other buſineſs : but this obſtruction 
once taken away, we may hope they will begin 
with that affair which preſſes molt, and in which 
the nation is ſo univerſally concerned, I mean 
that of the African and Indian company. 

I xxow fome will exclaim againſt this method, 
and propoſe, that the buſineſs of the army may be 
firſt taken into conſideration, as of more general 
concernment to the nation, whether it ſtand or be 
diſbanded. They will not fail to ſay, that before 
all other things the king's bulinels (as their ſtile 

runs) 
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runs) ought to be done. To this I anfwer, that he 
who makes a diſtinction between the buſineſs of 
the king and that of the country, is a true friend 
to neither. And if it be conſidered, that the ſhips 
ol the company are failed ; that Scotland has now 
a greater venture at fea than at any time fince we 
have been a nation; that the accidents and miſ- 


fortunes to which an enterprize of this nature is 


ſubject, are ſo many and ſo various, either by the 
loſs of ſhips from the ordinary hazards of the ſea, 
or hurricanes ; by ſickneſs of the men, who, for 
the moſt part, are neither accuſtomed to ſuch 
long voyages, nor to climates ſo different from 
their own ; by the death of one or more of thoſe 
to whom the conduct of this affair is principally 
entruſted ; by being diſappointed of freſh proviſt- 
ons when thoſe they carry with them are ſpent; 
by being attacked at fea or at land, before they have 
fortified a place for themſelves, or a thouſand o- 
ther accidents, (for all things are extremely dif- 
ficult to the firſt undertakers) I fay, if it be conſi- 
dered, that proviſions, or the ſmalleſt things ne- 
ceſſary, falling ſhort but by a few days, have oft- 


en been the ruin of the greateſt undertakings, and - 


chiefly of thoſe of this kind; there cannot be any 
more urgent affair than that of providing inceflant- 
ly a ſupply for the neceſſities of fo many men as 
are on board thoſe ſhips, who may be brought 
under extraordinary ſufferings by a delay, whilſt 
our ſtanding forces are living at eaſe. Eſpecially 
ſince the nation has ſo great a concern in this en- 
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terprize, that I may well ſay all our hopes of ever 
being any other than a poor and inconſiderable 
people are imbarked with them. 

Tux reputation and power of this nation was 
formerly very conſiderable, as long as armies were 
compoſed of thoſe numerous militias of the barons, 
Our anceſtors have often ſeen ſixty, eighty, or a 
hundred thouſand men under their enſigns, which 

then might well bear the motto, That none 
ſhould provoke them unpuniſhed. Since that 
time, the face of things is quite changed through- 
out all Europe; and the former militias being al- 
together decayed, and no good ones any where 
eſtabliſhed, every country is obliged to defend it- 
ſelf in time of war, and maintain its reputation 
by the force of money; that is, by mercenary 
troops, either of their own, or of other countries, 
both by ſea and land. But fuch a vaſt expence 
the riches of no country is able to ſupport with- 
out a great trade. In this great alteration our 
caſe has been ſingularly bad and unfortunate : for 
partly through our own fault, and partly by the 
removal of our kings into another country, this 
nation, of all thoſe who poſſeſs good ports, and 
lie conveniently for trade and fiſhing, has been 
the only part of Europe which did not apply it- 
ſelf to commerce; and poſſeſſing a barren coun- 
try, in leſs than an age we are ſunk to ſo low a 
condition as to be deſpiſed of all our neighbours, 
and made uncapable to repel an injury, if any 
ſhould be offered: ſo that now our motto may 

be 
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be inverted, and all may not only provoke, but 
ſafely trample upon us. To recover from ſuch 
a condition, what would not any people do? 
What toils would they refuſe ? To what hazards 
would they not expoſe themſelves? But if the 
means by which they are to recover, are not on- 
ly juſt and honourable, but ſuch as, with reſtor- 
ing honour and fafety to the nation, may give en- 
couragement to that excellent, though now ſup- 
preſſed and almoſt extinguiſhed ſpirit of our peo- 
ple, and grarify every man in the eaſes and plea- 
fares of life; is it not ſtrange, that there ſhould 
be found men amongſt us capable to oppoſe thoſe 
things; eſpecially at a time, when, I may fay, 
by no contrivance of any man, but by an unfore- 
{een and unexpected change of the genius of this 
nation, all their thoughts and inclinations, as if 
united and directed by a higher power, ſeem to 
be turned upon trade, and to conſpire together 
for its advancement, which is the only means to 
recover us from our preſent miſerable and deſ- 
picable condition ? For hitherto our convenient 
ſituation and good harbours, our rich ſeas and 
lakes have been unprofitable to us; no care has 
been taken to ſet the poor at work; and multi- 
tades of families, for want of employment by 
trade and manufacturcs, go yearly out of the 
kingdom without any intention to return. In 
ſuch a ſtate and condition of this nation, it ſeems 
theſe men find their account better, than if our 
country were tilled with people and riches, our 
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friths covered with ſhips, and they ſhould ſee eve- 
ry-where the marks of what good government and 
trade areable to produce. 

Bur I ſhall be told, that I go upon a miſtake ; 
and that no Scotſman is an enemy to the African 
company : that thoſe who approach his majeſty, 
know molt of his mind, and are moſt entruſteq - 
by him in the government of this nation ; and 
fuch as are influenced by them, would only have 
the parliament to conſider the ſtreights and diffi- 
culties his majeſty would be put to, if he ſhould in 
- an extraordinary manner encourage this trade, by 
reaſon, that being king of England, and Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, our intereſt in this 
pgint may come to interfere with that of thoſe 
nations. The people of thoſe countries folicit, 
each in favour of their own companies: will not 
theſe men ſo much as adviſe the king to diſtribute 
impartial juſtice, and to let every one have the 
proportionable reward of his induſtry? O but 
we have an immunity from cuſtoms for many 
years, which neither the Engliſh nor Dutch en- 
Joy. I ſhall not ſay, that when the Engliſh na- 

tion ſhall come to a perfect knowlege of their in- 
tereſt, they will be convinced that riches in Scot- 
land will be beneficial to England, fince the feat 
of the monarchy is there. I need not fay, that 
the Engliſh and Dutch are free people, and may 
ſurely procure for themſelves as great advantages 
as Scotland ; but that Scotland offered to both na- 


tions a ſhare in that advantage which they had ob- 
tained 
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tained for themſelves only; and to England an 
equal ſhare. I know the parliament of England 
took the thing warmly at firſt; but when, upon 
due conſideration, they found that we had not 
given them the leaſt juſt ground of offence, but 
on the contrary, made them the faireſt offer we 
could; it was then let fall, and has not been men- 
tioned in the laſt ſeſſion. So that what theſe gen- 
tlemen allege of his majeſty's difficulties to ſatisfy 
the Engliſh in this point is falſe, unleſs by the 
Engliſh they mean thoſe who having, for many 
years, oppreſſed the Engliſh colonies in America, 
are afraid, that if any ſettlement ſhould be made 
in that part of the world by us, under a free con- 


ſtitution, the Engliſh planters, removing to it, 


might occaſion a ſtrict inquiry into their crimes, 
and their puniſhment for them. 


I do not hear that the Dutch have preſented 


any memorial to his majeſty againſt our company, 


and cannot imagine in what terms any ſuch ad- 


dreſs, either from them, or the Engliſh, can run. 
Should it be, that his majeſty ought not to pro- 
tect us in our juſt rights and privileges? That he 
ſhould break the laws, and violate his oath by our 
deſtruction ? Or undermine us, as the court did the 
fiſhing company in king Charles's time, and fru- 
ſtrate this ſecond as well as that firſt great attempt to 
make the nation conſiderable 2 That there have 
been underhand dealings (though without his ma- 
jeſty's knowlege, as we ought to believe) the affair 
of Hamburgh does ſufficiently demonſtrate ; and 
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likewiſe that his majeſty's miniſters abroad, paid 
by the crown of England, are no more to be look- 
ed upon as miniſters for the the crown of Scotland. 
Since we are ſeparate kingdoms, and have ſepa- 
rate miniſters at home, we ought to have ſeparate 
miniſters abroad; elpecially in an affair wherein 
We may have a ſeparate intereſt from England, 
which muſt always be in matters of trade, though 
never ſo inconſiderable. Neither ought we to 
have ſeparate miniſters only upon the account of 
trade, but upon all occaſions, Wherein the honour 
or intereſt of the nation is concerned, That we 
have not had them formerly, ſince we were un- 
der one king with England, was, I ſuppoſe, to 
fave charges, and becauſe we truſted to the im- 
partiality of ſuch as we judged to be the miniſters 
of the king of Great Britain: but now we are 
undeceived, and ſure the nation could never have 
' beſtowed money better, than in having a mini- 
ſter at the late treaty of peace, who might have 
obtained the re-eſtabliſhment of the nation in the 
privileges they had in France, which was totally 

neglected: and notwithſtanding the great and un- 
proportionable numbers of ſca and land ſoldiers 
that we were obliged to furniſh for the ſupport of 
the war, yet not one tittle of advantage was pro- 
cured to us by the peace, 

Now, theſe gentlemen, at the ſame time, would 
perſuade us to pay almoſt as many forces in time 
of peace, as we did in time of war; and like 
Pharaoh's tax-maſters would have us make brick 


with- 


* 
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without allowing us ſtraw. And all, that theſe 
forces, and the regiments, which, to the conſum- 
ing of our people, we recruit in Holland, in caſe 
of any rupture abroad upon the account of the 
' Engliſh or Dutch trade, may be employed in their 
defence. 

To obviate then part of fo many ſhameful 
things, it is my opinion, that in place of laying 
a land tax upon the kingdom for maintaining 


forces to defend the Engliſh and Dutch trade, we 


ſhould raiſe one for the carrying on of our on: 
and (fince the nation is fo generally concerned in 
this Indian trade, that the ruin of it, which, 
God forbid, may very probably draw along with 
it that of the whole trade of the kingdom, and a 
perpetual diſcouragement from ever attempting 
any thing conſiderable hereafter) that a twelve- 
month's ceſs ſhould be levied for the fupport of it; 
and that whatſoever may be the product of that mo- 
ney, by the trade of the company, ſhall go to the 
eaſing of the nation from public burdens, when- 
ever they ſhall make a dividend of clear profit. 
For it is but reaſonable, that, ſince the company 
has been unjuſtly hindered of that ſupply of mo- 
ney which they expected, and might have had 
from ſtrangers, they ſhould have recourſe for re- 
dreſs to the parliament, who if they ſhall think fit 
to take ſuch a reſolution, the company will be 
able immediately to procure an advance of money 
upon the credit of the ceſs. 
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Ir will be alſo fit, that the company petition 
the parliament to addreſs his majeſty, that the 
three ſmall frigates, lately built at the expence of 
this nation, may be appointed for a convoy to the 
next ſhips they ſhall ſend out. 

Tu parliament having provided for this preſ- 
ſigng affair, will, no doubt, proceed to the buſi- - 
nefs of the forces, and to conſider whether a ſtand- 
ing army ſhall be kept up in time of peace, as in 
time of war; for the arguments uſed to continue 
them for a year may be improved to keep them 
up for ever; eſpecially ſince we have, at this 
time, a ſtronger argument againſt them, than! 
hope ſhall ever be alleged hereafter; I mean that 
of the nation's being exhauſted of money by a 
three years ſcarcity next to a famine: but how 
long this may continue, God only knows. 
Atos and tedious war, which has coſt this 

nation much blood, is at length ended in a peace. 

' Our expence of treaſure has been inconſiderable, 
by reaſon of our poverty through want of trade; 
yet have we contributed our part, if the ſinallneſs 
of our ſtock be conſidered. But in the loſs of our 
people, which is an expence of blood and riches 
too, we have paid a treble proportion. Seven or 
eight thouſand of our ſeamen were on board the 
Engliſh fleet, and two or three thouſand in that 
ef Holland: we had twenty batallions of foot, and 
fix ſquadrons of dragoons here and in Flanders. 
Beſides, I am credibly informed, that every fifth 


man in the Engliſh forces was either of this nati- 
on, 
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on, or Scots-Iriſh, who are a people of the fame 


blood with us. All theſe, by a modeſt computa- 
tion, may amount to thirty thouſand men. This 
L only mention to anſwer the reproaches of thoſe 
who vilify us as an inconſiderable people, and ſet 
a mean value on the ſhare we have born in. this: 
war. I am unwilling to ſpeak of the returns that 
have been made to us for our aſſiſtance, by re- 
fuſing to our ſolgjers the donative given to thoſe 
who had ſerved no better than they, and by preſ- 
fing our ſeamen, contrary to the law of nations. 
Now, though reſenting the laſt of theſe, during the 
war, would have marked us out for diſaffection 
and Jacobitiſm; yet we ought to hope it may. be 
mentioned at this time without offence. But ſome 
uill fay, that the bleſſings of peace are ſo great, 
that not only the calamities of war, but even af- 
fronts and injuries from our neighbours ought to 
be forgot, and drowned in the joys, which the 
hopes of eaſe, tranquillity, and plenty, mult needs 
produce. And indeed I ſhould be contented, 
that all reſentments were ſacrificed to ſuch charm- 
ing hopes, if they had any real foundation. But 
we have a peace, and yet muſt not reap any be- 
nefit by it; a poor country is to maintain almoſt 
as many forces as they did in time of war; a na- 
tion endeavouring to ſet up manufactures, and to 
advance trade, muſt ſtill ſee their people conſum- 
ed, by continuing on foot mercenary forces. 

I SHALL not inſiſt upon the arguments that 
may be brought againit ſtanding forces, nor go 
about 
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about to ſhew how inconſiſtent they are with fi. 
berty. I ſhall not mention the examples of almoſt all 


the nations of Europe, who, by keeping up ſuch 
forces in time of peace, are become ſlaves. This 


has been fully made out by divers, treatiſes which 
have been lately publiſhed, and are in the hands 


of moſt men. Perhaps alſo it will be ſaid, that! 


am not to inſiſt upon the point of right in this caſe, 
ſince there is no article in our clayn of right to de- 
clare the keeping up of a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, without conſent of parliament, to be againſt 
law. Yet thoſe who are of that opinion ſhould con- 
ſider, that the eſtates of this kingdom have made 
the keeping up of a ſtanding army, in time of 
peace, Without conſent of parliament, an article 
in the forfaulture of the late king James. But it 
ſeems we muſt uſe more modeſt arguments than 
ſuch as naturally ariſe from the hazard our liberty 
may run, by allowing ſtanding forces, or from 
any right we have to pretend that it is againſt the 
conſtitution of our government to, impole them 
upon us, and be obliged to bring all our reaſons 
from our neceſſities and inability to maintain any. 
Indeed, as this is the moſt modeſt, fo ſurely it is 
the ſtrongeſt argument ; for ſuch forces are not to 
be maintained, without increaſing the poverty of 
this country, and reducing it at length to utter 
deſolation. It is hard if the charges of a govern- 
ment ſhould be the fame in time of peace, or cven 
come near the expence that was perhaps requilite 
to be made in time of war; ſuch a nation can ne- 

ver 
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yer hope to be in a flouriſhing ſtate. -Now, as 
our condition will not permit us to keep up theſe 
forces, ſo I can ſee no reaſon why we ſhould do 
it if we could, There is no pretence for them, 
except only to keep a few wretched Highlanders in 
order; which might be eaſily done by a due exe- 
cution of our old laws made for that purpoſe, 
without the help of any fort or garriſon. We are 


at a great diſtance from any other enemy, and 


cannot juſtly fear an invaſion from beyond fo 
great a ſea as muſt be paſſed to come at us. And 
though, during the late war, we were ſometimes 
under the apprehenſions of ſuch an invaſion, yet 
the enemy was not ſo imprudent to put it to the 
hazard. 

Bur ſome will ſay, that the late king James has 
ſtill many partizans in this nation, that we have 
always been, and ſtil] are a divided people, and 
that there are many ill men amongſt us : they have 
alſo the confidence ſtill to tell us of an invaſion 
upon Scotland by the French king; who, to co- 
ver this probable deſign, has delivered up ſuch vaſt 
countries, and places of ſuch great importance. 
Why do they not allo ſay, that as a man every 
day after he is born, is nearer to his end, ſo are 
we every day after the peace nearer to a war ? 
The party of the late king James was always in- 
ſignificant, and is now become a jeſt. If the go- 
vernment will encourage good men, they will 
need no ſtanding forces to ſecure themſelves from 
the bad. For of what uſe can any militia be ſup- 
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poſed to be, that is not fit to preſerve the quiet of 
a country remote from enemies in time of peace ? 

Tuos E of the preſbyterian perſuaſion ſhould, l 
think, be the laſt of all men to eſtabliſh an army ; 
for, whatever they may promiſe to themſelves, itis 
certain that either upon his majeſty's death, or upon 


alterations of meaſures, and changes of diſpoſitions . 


in the minds of the members of future parliaments, 
it will be always a fare rod for the backs of thoſe 
who have ſo many enemies. But men are blind in 
proſperity, forgetting adverſity and the viciſſitudes 
of human affairs. And it were but reaſonable, that 
thoſe of that perſuaſion, who, in the late king 
James's reign, made fo falſe a ſtep as was like to 
have proved fatal to our liberties, ſhould now 
think of making ſome amends, and ſhewing that 
they have profited by their error, and are not (as 
they expreſs themſelves) time- ſervers. 

Bur to diſcover the true reaſon why ſtending 
forces are deſigned to be kept up in this nation in 
time of peace, we need only look back on the uſe 
that was made of them during the late war. For 
after the reduction of the Highlands, they ſerved 
only for a ſeminary to the forces of this nation 
that were with his majeſty in Flanders, the beſt 
of their men being drawn out yearly for recruit- 
ing thoſe forces. This allo proves, that his ma- 


jeſty knew very well, that there was no hazard 
from the invaſions I mentioned before : for, if 
there had been any real danger of that kind, he 
would not have weakened the forces in this king- 
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dom ſo conſiderably. I am very far from diſap- 
proving bis majeſty's conduct in that affair; I do 
on the contrary highly commend his wiſdom in 
it, and think it to have been the beſt ule that 
could be made of forces in this country, whilſt 
the war continued. But muſt we, in time of 


peace, be taxed beyond meaſure to maintain forc- 


es, which, upon occafion, are to ſerve for the de- 
fence of two of the richeſt nations in the world; 
nations that have manifeſted thew unwillingneſs 
to let us into the leaſt co-partnerſhip with them 
in trade, from which all our riches,. if ever we 
have any, muſt ariſe? This is to load a poor 
nation with taxes, and to oppreſs them with fol- 
diers, in order to procure plenty and riches to other 
countries, of which they are not to have the leaſt 
mare. Rich and opulent nations are to enjoy the 
benefits of the peace, and we are to ſuffer, that 
they may enjoy them with fecurity. 

THEREFORE I am of opinion, that' fince we 
can expect no advantages from our neighbours or 
allies, we do ourſelves right, by refuſing to main- 
tain any ſtanding forces for their behoof, becauſe 
we need none for our own defence, and that our 
militia may be ſufficient on all occaſions where 
force is neceſſary. Eighty- four thouſand pounds, 
which is the ſum propoſed for the yearly main- 
tenance of ſtanding forces, is as much money to 
us, as two millions five hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds is to England, ſince we cannot 
pretend to above the thirtieth part of their wealth. 
And 
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And yet that nation allows but three hundred and 


fifty thouſand pounds for the forces they keep on 
foot; of which ſum twelve thouſand pounds is 
more than the thirtieth part. If it be ſaid, that 
England allows more for their fleet than far their 
land forces; I anſwer, it ought to be conſidered, 
that England, with all its riches, maintains only 
five millions and half of people, and that Scotland, 
upon a thirtieth part, maintains a million and 
half. Eighty- four thouſand pounds laid out year- 
ly in huſbandry, manufactures, and trade, may 
do great things in Scotland, and not only main- 
tain (though in a different way of living) all thoſe 
officers and ſoldiers, of which theſe forces are de- 
ſigned to conſiſt, but alſo vaitly enrich this nati- 
on; Whereas great numbers of ſoldiers produce 
nothing but beggary in any place. People em- 
ployed in manufactures, huſbandry, and trade, 
make conſumption as well as ſoldiers, and their 
labour and induſtry is an overplus of wealth to 


the nation, whilſt ſoldiers conſume twice as much 


as they pay for, and live idle. 

IT is not the leaſt misfortune of this country, 
that the younger ſons of the nobility and gentry 
have, in all times, had their inclinations debauch- 
ed to an idle, for the moſt part criminal, and 
almoſt always unprofitable ſort of life; I mean, 
that of a ſoldier of fortune. Their talents might 
have been much better employed in trade and 
huſbandry, to the improvement of their country, 
and increaſe of their patrimony. Let us begin to 

| 0 come 
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come off from ſuch ruinous ways of living; and 
if we deſign to carry on a great trade, let us em- 
ploy men capable to manage it. From all theſe 
"conſiderations, I ſay, that the keeping up of any 
ſtanding forces in time of peace is not only uſe- 
leſs, but deſtructive to the well-being of this na- 
tion. 

Ir it be objected, that this would take away 
even the ordinary guards ; I anſwer, that whilſt 
we had a king reſiding in Scotland, he had no o- 
ther guard than forty gentlemen; and now when 
we have no king amongſt us, we mult have a 
ſquadron of horſe and two batallions of foot, with 
the title of guards. But I would know what 
guards they are we mult keep up. Are they thoſe 
who yielded up the rank of the nation and dig- 
nity of a crown, if it have any pre-eminence a- 
bove a commonwealth? I am far from pleading 
for mutiny againſt a general, or diſobedience to 
2 king ; but when the meaneſt officer thinks him- 
{elf injured in his rank, he demands his paſs, and 

will ſerve no more; neither is he blamed by any 
prince for ſo doing. If the officers of that body 
would have done as much for the honour of their 
country, ſure they would have merited his ma- 
jelty's eſteem, and deſerved rewards from the na- 
tion, But how they can pretend to be kept up 
after an action that our anceſtors would have 
thought to deſerve not only breaking, but a deci- 
mation to precede it, I cannot imagine. I know 
there are many brave gentlemen among * , 
| who 
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"who were atirinh grieved at the thing, but they 
had a bad example from the then commanding 


officer ; and it is to be feared, that his advance. 
ment to the place of the greateſt military truſt and 
Tmportance in the kingdom, may, by his ma- 
jeſty's enemies, be imputed to that action. 

Bur after all we are told, that if we will keep 


up ſtanding forces we ſhall have an act of habeas 


corpus. This would be a wiſe bargain : here isa 
price for our liberty; ſure we may expect an im- 
menſe ſum, and a ſecurity without exception. 
No, no, but you will have an act of parliament 
for the freedom of your perſons, though there be 
never ſo many ſtanding forces in the kingdom; 
that is, we ſhall have the law on our ſide, and 
another ſhall have the force, and then let nature 
work. If there be no danger that ſtanding forces 
ſhould violate the law, there is no danger from 
them. 

THERE is no pretence to ſpeak of a ceſs or 
land- tax for maintaining forces, before the bu- 
ſineſs of the army be taken into conſiderati- 
on; and one would think, if the army be diſ- 
banded, it ſhould not be mentioned at all. Yet 
it is certain, that ſuch men as would recommend 
_ thetuſelves by a pretended loyalty, will not fail to 

tell us, that we ought to be at the leaſt as liberal 
to his preſent majeſty, who has redeemed us from 
popery and flavery, as we were to king James, 
who would have brought us under both: and 


though they now pretend, that a ceſs for life will 


not 
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not be ſo much as mentioned in the approaching 
ſeſion, we know very well their conduct in that 
affair will be regulated upon the diſpoſition they 
find in che parliament to grant or refuſe it; and 


that if they conceive any hopes of obtaining ſo 
conſiderable a jewel to the crown, they will be 


fare to bring in that affair when leaſt expected. 


Tux giving his majeſty a land-tax during life, 


and fo great a one as that granted to the late kin 
James, with the revenue already ſettled on him 
for the fame term, makes it impoſſible for the 


ſubje& to give more, and conſequently is of all 


thoſe affairs that can come before. any parliament 
the greateſt, and of the higheſt importance; ſince 
it tends to the making parliaments leſs neceſſary, 


and conſequently to the aboliſhing them, with the 


antient conſtitution of government in this nation. 
Trost who have the honour to adviſe his pre- 
ſent majeſty, if they be true lovers of the mo- 


mrchy, ought to have a care of treading in the 
former footſteps, and above all, ſhun to adviſe 
him to defire thoſe things of the parliament which 
king James deſired and obtained. It were their 


duty, by all means, to endeavour a fair under- 
ſtanding, and a continual good correſpondence 
between king and people, which certainly is the 
only true ſupport of monarchy. Now, there are 
no occaſions of entertaining and increaſing that 
confidence, and thoſe mutual good offices that 
ſhould, like regular tides, ebb and flow between 
king and people, greater than thoſe of parlia- 

ments. 
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ments. Endeavours to take away the frequency 
of parliaments, are endeavours to take away thoſe 
frequent good offices between king and people, 
The king ſtands in need of money, the peo- 


ple of good laws, which their repreſentatives and 


his great council ofter to him, that they may have 
his ſanftion, and that he may provide for their 


due execution. Money may be given at once, 


for a long time, or for ever; but good laws can- 
not be ſo enacted, the occaſion and neceſſity of 
them diſcovering itſelf only from time to time: 
and if the one go without the other, the mutual 
good offices, and conſequently the mutual confi- 
dence between king and people ceaſes. 

Ir may be farther conſidered, that the king has 
the power of calling parliaments; and that by 


giving him for life all that we can give, we ſhall 


make parliaments unneceſſary to him. If any man 
ſuggeſt, that it is a crime to ſuſpect, that ſo good 
and juſt a prince, as his preſent majeſty is, will 
not always do what is for the good of his people; 
I anſwer, that I have all the deference, reſpect, 
and eſteem, for his majeſty, that any ſubject ought 
to have; but it were a fulſome piece of flattery 


for any man to ſay, that he cannot be influenced 


by bad counſel, or that he is not ſubject to thoſe 
frailties of miſtake and prejudice, from which no 
mortal was ever free, and princes always mot 
ſubject to, through the ſuggeſtions and bad offices 


of men about them. 
Bur 
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Bur let us ſuppoſe, that his preſent majeſty 
l never make the leaſt bad ule of this tax; who 
fhall ſecure us his ſucceſſor will not? If it be ſaid, 
that 1t is only for his preſent majeſty this tax is 
deſired, and that it is in the power of the parlia- 
ment to refufe it to the ſucceſſor; I ſay, with 
what probability will it, and with what force can 
it, be refuſed to him? Theſe men deſire it for 
his preſent majeſty becauſe king James had it, 
though he made bad uſe of it; the ſucceſſor ſhall 
deſire it becauſe his preſent majeſty had it, and 
made good uſe of it; I think his argument is 
ſtronger. So that though this be ſaid to be only 
for the life of his preſent majeſty, yet, upon the 
matter, it is for ever. And then I need not tell 
you the conſequence, our parliaments ſhall be a- 
boliſhed, our kings ſhall become tyrants, and we, 
of ſubjects, ſlaves. 

Bur if we look more nearly into this demand, 
I doubt not it will appear very groſs. During 
the late war, land-taxes were only demanded 
. from year to year, and we gave them chearfully, 
in hopes that a few years would put an end to 
that charge. When we had undoubted reaſons 
to believe there would be a peace, they were de- 
manded to be given for two years; and now 
God has bleſſed us with it, if they be demanded 
during his majeſty's life, will not this look as if 
ve were to have a ſtanding army during the ſame 
time ? 
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A LanD-Tax, during his majeſty's life, is a 
French taille for that time. And we ought not 
to forget that we are beginning, to the great ad- 


vantage of the nation, to make ſome ſmall pro- 


greſs in trade but if it be not encouraged, and 
much more if it be nipt in the bud, there is an 


end of all our hopes. One of the greateſt things 


in trade, is to encourage exportation; and it is 
known, that the greateſt commodity of this king- 
dom is corn: if there be a land-tax on thoſe 
whole chief riches conſiſt in corn, they cannot ſell 
ſo cheap to the merchant, that he can make any 


profit by exporting it. 
As for the arguments of thoſe who are for this 


tax, I need anſwer none of them; they are to 


- fave the trouble and expence of frequent parlia- 


ments; and becauſe the nation did truſt king 
James with this tax, who made bad uſe-of it, (a 
modeſt and a ſenſible argument!) are they not 
afraid it ſhould be ſaid, that thoſe, who advile the 


king to aſk the ſame truſt king James had, may 


adviſe him likewiſe to the ſame things, - for which 


king James demanded it? Sure I am, that many 


who plead for this now, are the ſame perſons who 
did the like for king James: and as for the ex- 
pence occaſioned by frequent parliaments, I be- 
lieve there is neither ſhire nor borrough but will 


hnd perſons very willing to repreſent them, with- 


out putting them to any charge, I know it is 
commonly ſaid in this kingdom, that parliaments 
do more hurt than good; but it is becauſe they 

are 
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are never called unleſs to impoſe money: will it 
mend the matter, to lay on at once, and' for life, 
as much as the nation is able to pay? Wewere 
getting ſome good laws for our money, but then 
we ſhall be excluded from that benefit. 2 

Ix a word, our forefathers had two ſecurities 
for their liberties and properties, they had both 
the ſword and the purſe : the (word antiently was 
in the hand of the ſubject, becauſe the armies then 
were compoled of the vaſſals who depended on the 
barons. That ſecurity is gone; ſhall we throw 
the other after it, and thereby, I may very well 
ſay, diſſolve the conſtitution and the monarchy ? 
For a government is not only a tyranny, where 
tyrannically exerciſed ; but alſo when there is no 
ſufficient caution in the conſtitution that it * 
not be exerciſed tyrannically. 

Wukx the parliament has put an end to the 
affairs before- mentioned, it were to be withed, 
that this being the firſt ſeſſion ſince the concluſion 
of the peace, and after ſo long a war, they would 
. pals ſome act to eaſe the minds, and take away 
the fears and apprehenſions of many men who are 
{till obnoxious to the law, of whom the greater 
part are abroad ; and all of them both at home 
and abroad, for want of an act of indemnity, 
made deſperate, and only fitted to involve others 
in the ſame uneaſy and diſtracting circumſtances 
under which they themſelves live. But acts of 
indemnity are the worſt and moſt pernicious of 
al laws to the well being of any government, un- 
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eſs the moſt notorious offenders be firſt puniſhed; 
and in ſuch caſes only incouragements to new 
tranſgreſſions, deſtroying the real ſecurity of all 
government, and effect of all laws, by giving an 
entire impunity to the attempts againſt both. Sv 
that there ſeems to be an abſolute neceſſity, both 
of making an example of the notorious enemies 
tothe liberties of this country, and giving a gene. 
ral pardon to the reſt ; if we will either ſecure the 
government for the future from endeavours to in- 
troduce arbitrary power, cut up the party of the 
late king James by the roots, or quiet the minds 
of the people, and remove the animoſities that 
may remain in a nation wherein two or more par- 
ties have been inflamed againſt each other, to the 
ruin of the public liberty, and extinguiſh the me- 
* of thoſef actions for ever. 

WuꝝEx it is confeſſed and acknowleged, that 
there have been bold attempts and treacherous 
practices to deſtroy the religion, overturn the con- 
ſtitution of government, and ſuppreſs the liberty 
of a nation, and yet no example made of the ad- 
viſers, and thoſe who have been eminently ſub- 
ſervient to ſuch deſigns: ſuch a people has as much 
laid the foundation of their own ruin, as if they 
had declared, that thoſe who ſhall hereafter ingage 
themſelves in the like attempts, need fear no pu- 
niſhment. Upon a revolution, followed by a war, 
circumſtances of affairs may be ſuch, that till the 
war be at an end, it is not fit to puniſh great of- 


fenders. But there was no reaſon, nor any x ell. 
ground- 
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grounded political conſideration, why immediate- 
ly, upon the late revolution, the moſt notorious of 
thoſe offenders ſhould not have been puniſhed ; 
by which means, we ſhould have been delivered 
from our worſt men, who have fince been very 
bad inftruments in affairs, and have terrified the 
reſt by their example: we might then have quiet- 
ed the minds of the people by an indemnity, 
brought the nation to a ſettlement, and prevented 
the war which enſued in this country. Yet (be- 
cauſe in matters of prudence men are of different 
ſentiments) though it ſhould be granted, that 
during the war it was not fit to make any exam- 
ples, what pretence can there be now of exempt- 
ing from puniſhment thoſe who have been noto- 
riouſly criminal, both under the late reigns, and 
under this? which when it is done, what con- 
juncture of time can be ſo proper ſor applying the 
healing remedy of an act of indemnity and obli- 
vion to the reſt, as the preſent by reaſon of the 
peace? 

BerorE the revolution, the court had been in 
a formed conſpiracy againſt the religion and li- 
berties of this nation; nor was there any art to 
introduce arbitrary power, or ſubvert our religi- 
on, for which the late reigns wanted willing in- 
ſtruments; and many endeavoured to ſignalize 
themſelves in the ruin of their country. Yet no 
man has been made an example, to deter others 
from the like crimes, It will, I know, be thought 
hard to mention the puniſhing of offences com- 
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mitted ſo many years ago, when many of the of. 
fenders, are dead; and ſome men will judge it fit- 


ter to bury all in a general act of oblivion, To 


this I anſwer, that having been highly to blame 
for neglecting hitherto to puniſh the enemies of 
our liberty, this ought to oblige us the rather to 
make an example of thoſe who are ſtill living, 
And to convince us of this neceſſity, we need only 
to conſider what crimes thoſe men would not have 
puniſhed, nor the leaſt example made of any that 
have been guilty of them; and whether the ſuf- 
fering them to paſs unpuniſhed, will not bring a 


guilt upon the nation which may not eaſily be 


expiated. Public and private injuries are of a ve- 
ry different nature; and though we are command- 
ed to forgive the laſt, yet thoſe who have power 
and right, are required, under the greateſt penal; 
ties, to puniſh: the other, eſpecially where the 
crimes are enormous. But if the parliament 
ſhould follow the advice of thoſe men, they are 
not to puniſh any violent proceedings, illegal and 


arbitrary impriſonments, fines, baniſhments, and 


murders, under pretext of law, that were ſet on 
foot, encouraged, and committed by thoſe evil 
counſellors mentioned in his majeſty's declaration, 
in order to alter the religion and government of 
this nation, and in place of them to introduce 


popery and ſlavery. They are not to puniſh thoſe | 


who, to recommend themſelves to the late kings, 
by their intereſt, power, and credit in the parlia- 
ment, got to be enacted moſt cruel and unchriſtian 

| : laws, 
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laws, for perſecuting a great part of this nation 
upon the account of their religious opinions, which 
they could not quit without violating their con- 
ſciences: they are not to puniſh thoſe privy coun- 
ſellors who went further than thoſe very laws 
would allow them, in a thouſand arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings, iſſuing out orders to invade 
ſuch as diſſented from them only in religious mat- 
ters, with an army compoſed, for the moſt part, 
of barbarous Highlanders, who hunted them from 
hill to hill, to force them to take arms, that they 
might have a pretext to deſtroy them utterly. 
They are not to puniſh thoſe who gave orders to 
impoſe illegal and unwarrantable oaths upon all 
perſons, even on ſilly women that might be found 
travelling in the ordinary road, and to ſhoot them 
immediately dead, if they ſhould refuſe the fame. 
Nor are they to puniſh thoſe who put them in 
execution, Do preſbyterians, in particular, ima- 
gine, that if they negle& their duty in puniſhing 
_ theſe men, they will avoid the guilt of the inno- 
cent blood ſhed in thoſe times? Are ſuch things 
to be pardoned as private injuries? The making 
ou courts of juſtice, particularly that of the ſeſſi- 
on, to be the inſtruments of ſubjecting all men to 
arbitrary power, are things to be paſſed over in 
hlence, and no account to be taken of them. 
Thoſe who adviſed and drew a proclamation, de- 
claring the late king James his abſolute power in 
expreſs terms, are not to be queſtioned for it. IF 
the parliament paſs over theſe things without mak- 
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ing any example of the offenders, they make a 
precedent for aboliſhing the puniſhment of all 
enormous crimes for ever, ſince there never can 
be greater than theſe. Shall there be no exam- 
ples made of criminals for enormities of ſuch a ge- 
neral influence and concernment, in a nation 
where a poor man, for ftealing a little food, is, 
for example's fake, (let what I ſay be confidered 
is for example's ſake) puniſhed with death? If 
there can be no ſtop put to the leaſt of crimes, 
but by the puniſhment of ſome of thoſe that are 
guilty ; can there be any remedy againſt the abet- 
tors of arbitrary power, if no example be made of 
them? Can that government be ſaid to be ſecure, 
where there is no puniſhment, but rewards for 
conſpiracies againſt its conſtitution? It is true, 
that it may be fit to overlook ſome crimes, where- 
in extraordinary numbers of men are concerned, 
but not extraordinary crimes, nor the moſt guilty 
of the criminals. | 

It was thought fit to forbear the puniſhment of 
the evil counſellors mentioned in his majeſty's de- 
claration for ſome time; that forbearance has laſt- 
ed to this day; and we have ſo little hopes of ſ{ce- 
ing any diſcouragement put upon thoſe who ſhall 
promote arbitrary government in time to come, 
by an exemplary puniſhment of the moſt notori- 
ous offenders under the late reigns, that, notwith- 
ſtanding many new provocations, and reiterated 
treaſons under this, they have not only hitherto 


eſcaped puniſhment, but have been alſo encourag- 
ed. 
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ed. For, not long after the revolution, the moſt 
conſiderable of them (I do not ſpeak of thoſe h 
took arms) entered into new conſpiracies. again} 
their country, to betray it again to the late king 
James, and took the oaths to this king, that they. 
might have the better opportunity to bring back 
the other. Yet, after all this, his majeſty was ad: 
viſed to put ſome of them into the. moſt important 
places of truſt in the kingdom. What are we 
then to expect, if we ſhall not now proceed to 
make ſome examples, but that they, and men of 
the like principles, will inſinuate themſelves into 
all the places of truſt; and have the power as well 
as the will to throw us into priſons, and, by their 
pernicious counſels, to betray his preſent majeſty 
into the ſame misfortunes that were brought upon 
the late king ? Is it not enough, that the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe, who endeavoured to enſlave us under 
the late reigns, has been delayed till now ? Be- 
cauſe they have renewed the ſame practices under 
this, muſt it ſtill be delayed, to the end that (as 
they have already done in the affair of Glenco) 
they may continue to give his majeſty the ſame 
bad counſel with which the late kings were poi- 
ſoned? Now, to pardon them we have this en- 
_ couragement, that having paſſed over former 
crimes, we embolden them to commit new, and 
to give freſh wounds to that country which has 
already fo often bled under their hands, 

Wuex the greateſt offenders are puniſhed, an 
act of indemnity will be as neceſſary to the well- 
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being of this nation as peace itſelf, ſince there can 
be no eaſe or quiet without it. But fo little hopes 
have we of this, that whilſt the evil counſellors, a- 
gainſt whom his majeſty did ſojuſtly declare, live at 
eaſe, an act, as we are told, is to be brought into the 
parliament for baniſhing, during pleaſure, many 
thouſands of inconſiderable people who cannot be 
charged with crimes any way comparable to theirs; 
and ſome of them free of the leaſt appearance 
of any. What conſtruction would the adviſers of 


theſe things have even thoſe who are belt affected 


to the government put upon them ? One might 
reaſonably think that ſuch things may be fit to 
keep up the party of the late king James, and 
Fright the nation into a be ief of the neceſſity of 
continuing a ſtanding army, that they may be fit 
to lead men of eſtates, or thoſe who have any 
thing to loſe, into ſnares both at home and abroad 
(particularly in France, where the late king James 
is {till ſuffered) by pretending correſpondence or 
converſation with: ſuch as may be obnoxious to 
the law; but no man can ſuſpect the worſt of 
counſellors of ſuch deſigns. And therefore I con- 
feſs I am at a ſtand ; for ſuch vaſt numbers of 
people were never yet baniſhed for crimes of 
Rate :: nor does the multitude ever ſuffer for them, 
except only in barbarous countries. If it be faid, 
that ill men may have deſigns againſt his majeſty's 
life, and therefore ought to be baniſhed ; I an- 


wer, nothing is more likely to draw on ſuch a 


milchief, than extraordinary ſeverities uſed againſt 
them. 
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them, For nothing does ſo much fit a man for 
ſuch an attempt, as deſpair ; againſt which no 
diſtance of place can long protect. 

My opinion therefore is, that an act of indem- 
nity (excepting only aſſaſſins and other notori- 
ous criminals, whom we cannot at preſent reach) 
is more ſuitable to our preſent condition, than an 
act of baniſhment : and that to procure the nati- 


on ſo great a bleſſing, the parliament ſhould pro- 


ceed, without delay, to the puniſhing of the great- 
eſt criminals, both of this and the laſt reigns, 
without which an oblivion will be one of the 
greateſt injuries that can be done to us. . 


I sHALL only add, that there is ground to be- 
lieve ſome men will endeavour to perſuade the 
parliament to take this affair into conſideration 
before all others; becauſe it was the firſt thing 
done in the laſt ſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament ; 
and the bill having paſt there, almoſt without de- 
bate, they will make uſe of that as an argument 
why it ſhould do ſo here. What the conſidera- 
tions were which moved that parliament to do ſo, 
I will not preſame to determine, neither is it my 
buſineſs ; circumſtances of affairs may be different 
in different nations: ſure I am, that in this par- 
ticular they are different, that a greater number 
of men, in proportion to the people in each na- 
tion, will fall under uneaſy circumſtances by ſuch 


an act in Scotland, than has been found to have 


done in England. 
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THE SECOND 
DISCOURSE 
Concerning the 


AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND; 


Written in the Year 1698. 


HE affairs of which I have ſpoken in 
| the preceding diſcourſe, are ſuch as the 
preſent conjuncture makes a proper ſub- 
je& for the approaching ſeſſion of parliament : but 
there are many other things which require no 
lefs their care, if the urgent and preſſing diſtreſſes 
of the nation be conſidered, I ſhall therefore, with 
all due reſpect to the parliament, offer my opini- 
on concerning two, which I preſume to be of 
that nature, 

Tus firſt thing which I humbly and earneſtly 
propoſe to that honourable court, is, that they 
would take into their conſideration the condition 
of ſo many thouſands of our people who are, at 
this day, dying for want of bread. And to per- 


ſuade them ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to ſo in- 
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diſpenſible a duty, they have all the inducements 
which thoſe moſt powerful emotions of the foul, 
terror and compaſſion, can produce. Becauſe 
from unwholſome food diſeaſes are ſo multiplied 
among the poor people, that if ſome courſe be 
not taken, this famine may very probably be fol- 
lowed by a plague ; and then what man is there, 
even of thoſe who fit in parliament, that can be 
ſure he ſhall eſcape? And what man is there in 
this nation, if he have any compaſſion, who muſt 
not grudge himſelf every nice bit, and every de- 

licate morſel he puts in his mouth, when he con- 
ſiders that ſo many are already dead, and ſo ma- 
ny at that minute ſtruggling with death, not for 
want of bread but of grains, which I am credibly 
informed have been eaten by ſome families, even 
during the preceding years of ſcarcity. And 
muſt not every unneceſſary branch of our expence, 
or the leaſt finery in our houſes, clothes or equi- 
page, reproach us with our barbarity, ſo long as 
people born with natural endowments, perhaps 
not inferior to our own, and fellow citizens, pe- 
riſh for want of things abſolutely neceſſary to life? 

Bur not to inſiſt any more upon the repreſen- 
| tation of ſo great a calamity, which, if drawn in 
proper colours, and only according to the pre- 
ciſe truth of things, muſt caſt the minds of all 
honeſt men into thoſe convulſions which ought 
neceſſarily to be compoſed before they can calm- 
ly conſider of a remedy ; and becaule the parti - 
culars of this great diſtreſs are ſufficiently known 
to 


* 
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to all, T ſhall proceed to ſay, that though perhaps 


upon the great want of bread, occaſioned by the 
continued bad ſeaſons of this and the three pre- 


ceding years, the evil be greater and more preſ- 


ſing than at any time in our days, yet there have 
always been in Scotland ſuch numbers of poor, as 
by no regulations could ever be orderly provided 
for; and this country has always ſwarmed with 
ſuch number of idle vagabonds, as no laws could 
ever reſtrain. Andindeed, when I conſidered the 


many excellent laws enacted by former parlia- 


ments for ſetting the poor to work, particularly 
thoſe in the time of king James the ſixth, with the 
clauſes for putting them in execution, which to 
me ſeemed ſuch as could not miſs of the end, 
and yet that nothing was obtained by them, I was 
amazed, and began to think upon the caſe of o- 
ther nations in this particular, perſuaded that there 
was ſome ſtrange hidden root of this evil which 
could not be well diſcovered, unleſs by obſerving 
the conduct of other governments. But, upon re- 
flection, I found them all ſubject to the ſame in- 
conveniences, and that in all the countries of 
Europe there were great numbers of poor, except 
in Holland, which I knew to proceed from their 
having the greateſt ſhare in the trade of the world, 
But this not being a remedy for every country, 
ſince all cannot pretend to fo great a part in trade, 
and that two or three nations are able to manage 
the whole commerce of Europe; yet there being 
a neceſſity that the poor ſhould eyery-where be 
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provided for, unleſs we will acknowlege the de- 
ficiency of all government in that particular, and 
finding no remedy in the laws or cuſtoms of any 
of the preſent governments, I began to conſider 
what might be the conduct of the wiſe antients 
in that affair. And my curioſity was increaſed, 
when, upon reflection, I could not call to mind, 
that any antient author had ſo much as mention- 
ed ſuch a thing, as great numbers of poor in any 
country, 

At length I found the original of that multitude 
of beggars, which now oppreſs the world, to have 
proceeded from churchmen, who, (never failing 
to confound things ſpiritual with temporal, and 
conſequently all good order and good government, 
either through miſtake or deſign) upon the firſt 
public eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian religion, 
recommended nothing more to maſters, in 
order to the ſalvation of their fouls, than the 
ſetting ſuch of their ſlaves at liberty as would em- 
. brace the chriſtian faith, though our Saviour and 
his apoſtles had been ſo far from making uſe of 
any temporal advantages to perſuade eternal truths, 
and ſo far from invading any man's property, by 
promiſing him heaven for it, that the apoſtle Paul 
ſays expreſly, In whatever condition of life eve- 
* ry one is called to the chriſtian faith, in that let 
him remain, Art thou called being a ſlave? Be 
© not concerned for thy condition; but even 
* though thou mighteſt be free, chuſe to conti- 
nue in it, For he who is called, whilit a ſlave, 
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© becomes the freeman of the Lord; and likewiſe 
© he that is called, whilſt a freeman, becomes 
© the ſlave of Chriſt, who has paid a price for 
* you, that you might not be the ſlaves of men, 
© Let every one therefore, brethren, in whatever 
© condition he is called, in that remain, in the 
© fear of God.“ That the interpretation I put up- 
on this paſſage, different from our tranllation, 
is the true meaning of the apoſtle, not only the 
authority of the Greek fathers, and genuine ſignifi- 
cation of the Greek particles, but the whole con- 


text, chiefly the firſt and laſt words (which ſeem 


to be repeated to inforce and determine ſuch a 


meaning) clearly demonſtrate. And the reaſon 


why he recommends to them rather to continue 
ſlaves (if they have embraced the chriſtian faith in 
that condition) ſeems to be, that it might appear 
they did not embrace it for any worldly advan- 
tage, as well as to deſtroy a doctrine which, even 
in his days, began to be preached, that ſlavery 
was inconſiſtent with the chriſtian religion; ſince 
ſuch a doctrine would have been a great ſtop to 
the progreſs of it. What the apoſtle means by 
ſaying, we ought not to be the ſlaves of men, 1 
{hall ſhew hereafter, 

Tuis diſorder, of giving liberty to great num- 
bers of ſlaves upon their profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
grew to ſuch a height, even in the time of Con- 


ſtantine the great, that the cities of the empire 


found themſelves burdened with an infinite num- 
ber of men, who had no other eſtate but their li- 
berty, 


. 
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berty, of whom the greateſt part would not work, 
and the reſt had been bred to no profeſſion. 
This obliged Conſtantine to make edits in fa- 
your of beggars; and from that time, at the re- 
queſt of the biſhops, hoſpitals and alms-houſes, 
not formerly known in the world, began to be 
eſtabliſhed, But upon the riſe of the Mahometan 
religion, which was chiefly advanced by giving 
liberty to all their aves, the Chriſtians were ſo 
_moleſted by the continual rebellion of theirs, that 
they were at length forced to give liberty to them 
all; which, it ſeems, the churchmen then looked 
upon as a thing neceſſary to prelerve the chriſtian 
religion, ſince in many of the writings, by which 
maſters gave freedom to their ſlaves, it is expref- 
ly ſaid, they did fo, to fave their own ſouls. 
Tais is the riſe of that great miſchief, under 
which, to the undoing of the poor, all the nati- 
ons of Europe have ever ſince groaned. Becauſe 
in antient times, ſo long as a man was the riches 
and part of the poſſeſſion of another, every man 
was provided for in meat, clothes, and lodging; 


and not only he, but (in order to increaſe that 


riches) his wife and children alfo : whereas provi- 
lions by hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and the contijbuti- 
ons of churches or pariſhes, have, by experience, 
been found to increaſe numbers of thoſe that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and lazy 
perſon has of burdening the ſociety in which he 
lives, with his maintenance, has increaſed their 
numbers, to the weakning and impoveriſhing of 
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it: for he needs only to ſay, that he cannot get 
work, and then he muſt be maintained by chari- 
ty. And, as I have ſhewn before, no nation, 
except one only, (which is in extraordinary cir- 


cumſtances) does provide, by public work-houles, 


for their poor: the reaſon of which ſeems to be, 
that public work-houſes for ſuch vaſt numbers of 
people, are impracticable, except in thoſe places 
where (beſides a vaſt trade to vend the manufa- 
ctured goods) there is an extraordinary police, 
and that though the Hollanders, by reaſon of the 
ſteddineſs of their temper, as well as of their go- 
vernment, being a commonwealth, may be con- 
ſtant to their methods of providing for the poor; 
yet in a nation, and under a government like that 
of France, though vaſt public work-houſes may be 
for a while kept in order, it will not be long be- 
fore they fall into confuſion and-ruin. And in- 
deed (next to Plato's republic, which chiefly con- 
ſiſts in making the whole ſociety live in common) 
there is nothing more impracticable than to pro- 
vide for ſo great a part of every nation by public 
work-houſes. Whereas, when ſuch an oecono- 


my comes under the inſpection of every maſter 


of a family, and that he himſelf is to reap the 
profit of the right management ; the thing not 
only turns to a far better account, but, by reaſon 
of his power to ſell thoſe workmen to others who 
may have uſe for them, when he himſelf has a 
mind to alter his courſe of life, the profit is per- 


manent to the ſociety; nor can ſuch an oecono- 


my, 
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my, or any ſuch management ever fall into con- 
fuſion. 

1 povsT not, that what I have ſaid will meet, 
not only with all the miſconſtruction and obloquy, 
but all the diſdain, fury and out-cries, of which 
either ignorant magiſtrates, or proud, lazy, and 
miſerable people are capable. Would I bring back 
ſlavery into the world? Shall men of immortal 
fouls, and by nature equal to any, be fold as 
beaſtz ? Shall they and their poſterity be for ever 
ſubjected to the moſt miſerable of all conditions; 
the inhuman barbarity of maſters, who may beat, 
mutilate, torture, ſtarve, or kill, ſo great a num- 
ber of mankind at pleaſure ? Shall the far greater 
part of the commonwealth be ſlaves, not that the 
reſt may be free, but tyrants over them? With 
what face can we oppoſe the tyranny of princes, 
and recommend ſuch oppoſition as the higheſt vir- 
tue, if we make ourſelves tyrants over the greateſt 


part of mankind? Can any man, from whom. 


ſuch a thing has once eſcaped, ever offer to ſpeak 
for liberty ? But they muſt pardon me if I tell 
them, that I regard not names, but things ; and 
that the miſapplication of names has confound- 


ed every thing. We are told there is not a ſlave 


in France; that when a ſlave ſets his foot upon 
French ground, he becomes immediately free : 
and I ſay, that there is not a freeman in France, 
becauſe the king takes away any part of any 
man's property at his pleaſute; and that, let him 
do what he will to any man, there is no remedy, 
The 
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The Turks tell us, there are no flaves among 
them, except Jews, Moors, or Chriſtians; and 
who is there that knows not, they are all ſlaves to 
the grand Seignior, and have no remedy againſt 
his will? A flave properly is one, who is abſo- 
lutely ſubjected to the will of another man with- 
out any remedy: and not one that is only ſubject- 


ed under certain limitations, and upon certain ac- 


counts necellary for the good of the common- 
wealth, though ſuch an one may go under that 
name. And the confounding theſe two conditi- 
ons of men, by a name common to both, has, in 
my opinion, been none of the leaſt hardſhips put 
upon thoſe who ought to be named ſervants. We 
are all ſubjected to the laws; and the e:fier or 
harder conditions impoſed by them upon the ſc- 
veral ranks of men in any ſociety, make not the 
diſtinftion that is between a freeman and a ſlave, 
80 that the condition of ſlaves among the anti- 
ents, will, upon ſerious conſideration, appear to 
be only a better proviſion in their governments 
than any we have, that no man might want the 
neceſſities of life, nor any perſon, able to work, 
de burdenſome to the commonwealth. And they 
wiſely judged of the inconveniences that befal the 
moſt part of poor people, when they are all aban- 
doned to their own conduct. I know that theſe 
two conditions of men were confounded under the 
fame name, as well by the antients as they are 
by us; but the reaſon was, that having often 
taken in war the ſubjects of abſolute monarchs, 
they 
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they thought they did them no wrong if they did 
not better their condition: and, as in ſome of their 
governments, the condition of ſlaves was under a 
worſe regulation than in others, fo in ſome of 
them it differed very little, if at all, from the con- 
dition of ſuch a ſlave as I have defined. But I do 
not approve, and therefore will not go about to 
defend any of thoſe bad and cruel regulations a- 
bout ſlaves. And becauſe it would be tedious and 
needleſs to purſue the various conditions of them in 
ſeveral ages and governments, it ſhall be enough 
for me to explain under what conditions they 
might be both good and uſeful, as well as I think 
they are neceſlary in a well-regulated government, 

FixsT then, their maſters ſhould not have 
power over their lives, but the life of the maſter 
ſhould go for the life of the ſervant. The maſter 
ſhould have no power to mutilate or torture him; 
that in ſuch caſes, the ſervant ſhould not only 
have his freedom (which alone would make him 
burdenſome to the public) but a ſufficient yearly 
- penſion ſo long as he ſhould live from his faid 
maſter. That he, his wife and children, ſhould 
be provided for in clothes, diet, and lodging. 
That they ſhould be taught the principles of mo- 
rality and religion ; to read and be allowed the 
uſe of certain books : that they ſhould not work 
upon ſundays, and be allowed to go to church: 
that in every thing, except their duty as ſervants, 
they ſhould not be under the will of their maſters, 
but the protection of the law: that when theſe 
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ſervants grow old, and are no more uſeful to their 
maſters, (leſt upon that account they ſhould be 
ul uſed) hoſpitals ſhould be provided for them by 
the public: that if, for their good and faithful ſer. 
vice, any maſter give them their freedom, he 
ſhould be obliged to give them likewiſe wherewith- 
al to ſubſiſt, or put them in a way of living with. 
out beiyg troubleſome to the commonwealth : that 
they ſhould wear no habit or mark to diſtinguiſh 
them from hired ſervants: that any man ſhould 
be puniſhed who gives them the opprobrious 
name of ſlave. So, except it were that they could 
poſſels nothing, and might be ſold, which really 


would be but an alienation of their ſervice with- 


out their conſent, they would live in a much more 
comfortable condition (wanting nothing neceſſary 
for life) than thoſe who, having a power to pol-. 
ſeſs all things, are very often in want of every 
thing, to ſuch a degree, that many thoaſands of 


them come to ſtarve for hunger. 


I will be ſaid, that notwithſtanding all theſe 
regulations, they may be moſt barbarouſly uſed 
by their maſters, either by beating them outragi- 
ouſly, making them work beyond meaſure, ſuffer 
cold or hunger, or neglecting them in their ſick- 
neſs. I anſwer, that as long as the ſervant is of 
an age not unfit for work, all theſe things are a- 
gainſt the intereſt of the maſter : that the moſt 


brutal man will not uſe his beaſt ill only out of a. 


humour; and that if ſuch inconveniences do ſome- 


times fall out, it proceeds, for the molt part, from 
the 


% * 1 
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the perverſeneſs of the ſervant: that all inconve- 
niences cannot be obviated by any government ; 
that we muſt chuſe the leaſt ; and that to prevent 
them in the beſt manner poſſible, a particular 
magiſtrate might be inſtituted for that end, 

Tae condition of ſuch a ſervant is to be eſteem- 
ed free; becauſe in the moſt eſſential things he is 


only ſubject to the laws, and not to the will of 


his maſter, who can neither take away his life, 
mutilate, torture, or reſtrain him from the com- 
forts of wife and children : but on the other hand, 


for the ſervice he does, is obliged to eaſe him of 


the inconveniences of marriage, by providing for 
him, his wife, and children, clothes, food, and 
lodging: and the condition of a baſhaw, or great 
lord, under arbitrary government (who, for the 
fake, and from a neceſſity of what they call go- 
vernment, has joined to the quality of a ſlave the 
office of a tyrant, and imagines himſelf a man of 
quality, if not a little prince, by ſuch pre-emi- 
nence) is altogether laviſh ; ſince he is under the 
protection of no law, no not ſo much as to his 
life, or the honour of his wife and children; and 
is ſubjected to ſtronger temptations than any man, 
of being a Nave to men in St. Paul's ſenſe, which 
is a worſe ſort of ſlavery than any I have yet 
mentioned; that is, of being ſubſervient to, and 
an inſtrument of the luſts of his maſter the tyrant : 
lince, if he refuſe (laviſhly to obey, he muſt loſe 
his office, and perhaps his life. And indeed men 


of all ranks, living under arbitrary government, 
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(fo much preached and recommended by the fur 
greater part of churchmen) being really under the 
protection of no law, what ever may be pretend- 
ed, are not only ſlaves, as I have defined before, 
but by having no other certain remedy in any 
thing againſt the laſt and paſſions of their ſuperi- 
ors, except ſuffering or compliance, lie under 
the molt violent temptations of being flaves in the 
worlt ſenſe, and of the only ſort that is incon- 
fiſtent with the chriſtian religion. A condition, 
whatever men may imagine, ſo much more mi- 
ſerable than that of ſervants protected by the laws 
in all things neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of them 
and their poſterity, | that there is no compariſon, 
I $#4LL now proceed to the great advantages 
the antients received from this ſort of ſervants, By 
thus providing for their.poor, and making every 
man uſeful to the commonwealth, they were not 
only able to perform thoſe great and ſtupendous 
public works, high-ways, aqueducts, common- 
ſhores, walls of cities, ſea-ports, bridges, monu- 
ments for the dead, temples, amphitheatres, 
theatres, places for all manner of exerciſes and e- 
ducation, baths, courts of juſtice, market-places, 


public walks, and other magnificent works for the 


uſe and conveniency of the public, with which 
Egypt, Aſia, Greece, Italy, and other countries 
were filled; and to adorn them with ſtately pil- 
lars and obeliſks, curious ſtatues, moſt exquiſite 
ſculpture and painting: but every particular man 
might indulge himſelf in any kind of finery and 

mag- 
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magnificence; not only becauſe he had ſlaves to 
perform it according to his fancy, but becauſe all 
the poor being provided for, there could be no 
crime in making unneceſſary expences, which 
are always contrary, not only to chriſtian cha- 
rity, but common humanity, as long as any 
poor man wants bread. For though we think 
that in making thoſe expences, we empley the 
poor; and that in building coſtly houſes, and 
furniſhing them, making fine gardens, rich ſtuffs, 
laces, and embroideries for apparel, the poor are 
ſet to work; yet ſo long as all the poor are not 
provided for, (though a man cannot reproach 
himſelf in particular why it is not done) and that 
there is any poor family in a ſtarving condition, 
it is againſt common humanity (and, no doubt, 
would have been judged to be ſo by the antients) 
for any man to indulge himſelf in things unneceſ- 
ſary, when others want what is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary for life, eſpecially, ſince the furniſhing of thoſe 
things to them does employ workmen as well as 
our unneceſſary expences. So that the antients, 
without giving the leaſt check to a tender compaſ- 
ſion for the neceſſities of others (a virtue ſo natu- 
ral to great minds, ſo nicely to be preſerved and 
cheriſhed) might not only adorn their public build- 
ings with all the refinements of art, but likewiſe 
beautify their private houſes, villas, and gardens 
with the greateſt curioſity. But we, by perſiſting 
in the like, and other unneceſſary expences, while 
all the poor are not provided for, (example, va- 

E nity, 
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nity, and the love of pleaſure, being predominant 
in us) have not only effaced all the veſtiges 
of chriſtian charity, but baniſhed natural com- 


paſſion from among us, that without remorſe we 
might continue in them. 


Txts explains to us by what means ſo much 
virtue and ſimplieity of manners could ſubſiſt in 
the cities of Greece, and the leſſer Aſia, in the 
midſt of fo great curioſity and refinement in the 
arts of magnificence and ornament. For in an- 
tient times great riches, and conſequently bad arts 
to acquire them, were not neceſſary for thoſe 
things; becauſe if a man poſſeſſed a moderate 
number of ſlaves, he might chuſe to employ them 
in any ſort of magnificence, either private or pub- 
lic, for uſe or ornament, as he thought fit, whilſt 
he himſelf Iivel in the greateſt ſimplicity, having 
neither coaches nor horſes to carry him, as in tri- 
umph, through the city; nor a family in moſt 
things compoſed like that of a prince, and a mul - 
titude of idle ſervants to conſume his eſtate. Wor 
men were not then intolerably expenſive, but 
wholly imployed in the care of domeſtic affairs, 
Neither did the furniture of their houſes amount 
to ſuch vaſt ſums as with us; but was for the moſt 
part wrought by their ſlaves. | 

AxorRER advantage which the antients had 
by this fort of ſervants, was, that they were not 
under that uneafinefs, and unfpeakable vexation, 
which we ſuffer by our hired ſervants, who are 
never bred to be good for any thing, though 2 
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of the ſlaves amongſt the antients were. And 
though we beſtow the greateſt pains or coſt to e- 
ducate one of them from his youth, upon the leaſt 
croſs word he leaves us. So that it is more than 


probable this ſort of ſervants growing every day 


worſe, the unſpeakable trouble ariſing from them, 
. without any other conſideration, will force the 
world to return to the former. 

Anon the antients, any maſter, who had the 
leaſt jugement or diſcretion, was ſerved with e- 


mulation by all his flaves, that thoſe who beſt 


performed their duty might obtain their liberty 
from him. A flave, though furniſhed with eve- 
ry thing neceſſary, yet poſſeſſing nothing, had no 
temptation to cheat his maſter; whereas a hired 
ſervant, whilſt he remains unmarried, will cheat 
his maſter of what may be a ſtock to him when 
married; and if after his marriage he continue to 
ſerve his maſter, he will be ſure to cheat hint 
much more. When the antients gave freedom 
to a ſlave, they were obliged to give him where- 
withal to ſubſiſt, or to put him into a way of liv- 
ing. And how well and faithfully they were ſerv- 
ed by thoſe they had made free, (whom, from a 
long experience of their probity and capacity, they 
often made ſtewards of their eſtates) all antient 
hiſtory does teſtify. Now, we having no regular 
way to enable a ſervant to provide ſufficient main- 
tenance for his family, when he becomes inde- 
pendent on his maſter, his bare wages (out of 
which he is for the moſt part to provide himfelf 
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with many neceſſaries for daily uſe) not being e. 
nough for that purpoſe, and no way left but to 
cheat his maſter, we ought not to expect any pro- 
bity or fidelity in our ſervants, becauſe, for want 
of order in this point, we ſubject them to ſuch 
ſtrong temptation, 
I uicur inſiſt upon many other advantages 
the antients had in the way they were ſerved, if, 
to perſuade the expedient I propoſe, I were not 
to make uſe of ſtronger arguments than ſuch as 
can be drawn from any advantages; I mean thoſe 
of neceſſity. . 
THERE are at this day in Scotland (beſides a 
great many poor families very meanly provided 
for by the church-boxes, with others, who, by 
living upon bad food, fall into various diſeaſes) 
two hundred thouſand people begging from door 
to door. Theſe are not only no way advanta- 
geous, but a very grievous burden to ſo poor a 
country. And though the number of them be 
perhaps double to what it was formerly, by rea- 
ſon of this preſent great diſtreſs, yet, in all times, 
there have been about one hundred thouſand of 
thoſe vagabonds, who have lived without any re- 
gard or ſubjection either to the laws of the land, 
or even thoſe of God and nature; fathers inceſtu- 
ouſly accompanying with their own daughters, 
the ſon with the mother, and the brother with 
the filter. No magiſtrate could ever diſcover, or 
be informed, which way one in a hundred of theſe 
wretches died, or that ever they were baptized, 
: Many 
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Many murders have been diſeovered among t them; 
and they are not only a moſt unſpeakable oppreſ⸗ 


ſion to poor tenants, (who, if they give not 
bread, or ſome kind of proviſion to perhaps forty 


ſuch villains in one day, are ſure to be inſulted 
by them) but they rob many poor people who 
live in houſes diſtant from any neighbourhood. 
In years of plenty many thouſands of them meet 
together in the mountains, where they feaſt and riot 
for many days; and at country weddings, markets, 
burials, and other the like public occaſions, they 
are to be ſeen, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, curſing, blaſpheming, and aghting toge · 
ther. 

Tx EsE are ſuch outrageous Aforders, that it 

were better for the nation they were ſold to the 
gallies or Weſt-Indies, than that they ſhould con- 
tinue any longer to be a burden and curſe upon 
us. But numbers of people being great riches, 
every government is to blame that makes not a 
right uſe of them. The wholeſomeneſs of our 
air, and healthfulneſs of our climate, affords us 
great numbers of people, which, in ſo poor a 
country, can never be all maintained by manu- 
fictures, or public work-houſes, or any other 
way, but that which I have mentioned. 

AND to ſhew that former parliaments ſtruggling 
with this, otherwiſe inſuperable, difficulty, have, 
by the nature of the thing, been, as it were, forc- 
ed upon remedies tending towards what I have 
propoſed : by an act of parliament in the year 


E 3 1579, 
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1579, any ſubject of ſufficient eſtate is allowed to 
take the child of any beggar, and educate him for 
his ſervice, which child is obliged to ſerve ſuch a ma- 
ſter for a certain term of years; and that term of 
years extended by another a& made in the year 
1597,forlife. Sothat here is a great advance towards 
my propoſition; but either from ſome miſtake about 
chriſtian or civil liberty, they did not proceed to 
conſider the neceſſity of continuing that ſervice in 
the children of ſuch ſervants, and giving their 
maſters a power of alienating that ſervice to whom 
they ſhould think fit. The reaſon for the firſt of 
theſe is, that being married in that ſort of ſervice, 
their maſters muſt of neceſſity maintain their wife 
and children, and ſo ought to have the ſame right 
to the ſervice of the children as of the father. And 
the reaſon for the power of alienation is, that no 
man is ſure of continuing always in one ſort of em- 
ployment; and having educated a great many 
ſuch children when he was in an employment that 
required many ſervants, if afterwards he ſhould 
bagobliged to quit it for one that required few or 
none, he could not, without great injuſtice, be 
deprived of the power of alienating their ſervice to 
any other man, in order to reimburſe to himſelf 
the money he had beſtowed upon them ; eſpecial- 
ly ſince the ſetting them at liberty would only 
bring a great burden on the public. 

Nov, what I would propoſe upon the whole mat- 
ter is, that for ſome preſent remedy of ſo great a 


miſchief, every man, of a certain eſtate in this na- 
tion, 
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tion, ſhould be obliged to take a proportionable 
number of thoſe vagabonds, and either employ 
them in hedging and ditching his grounds, or 
any other ſort of work in toun and country; or 
if they happen to be children and young, that he 
ſhould educate them in the knowlege of ſome me- 
chanical art, that ſo every man of eſtate might 
have a little manufacture at home which might 
maintain thoſe ſervants, and bring great profit to 
the maſter, as they did to the antients, whoſe re- 
venue, by the manufactures of fuch ſervants, was 
much more conſiderable than thzt of their lands. 
Hoſpitals and alms-houſes ough to be provided for 
the ſick, lame, and decrepit, either by rectifying 
old foundations, or inſtituting new. And for ex- 
ample and terror, three or four hundred of the moſt 
notorious of thoſe villains, which we call jockies, 
might be preſented by the government to the ſtate 
of Venice, to ſerve in their gallies againſt the 
common enemy of Chriſtendom. 

Bur theſe things, when once reſolved, muſt be 
executed with great addreſs, diligence, and ſe- 
verity; for that fort of people is ſo deſperately 
wicked, fuch enemies of all work and labour, 
and, which is yet more amazing, ſo proud, in 
eſteeming their own condition above that which 
they will be ſure to call ſlavery; that unleſs pre- 
vented by the utmoſt induſtry and diligence, up- 
on the fivſt publication of any orders neceſſary for 
putting in execution ſuch a deſign, they will ra- 
ther die with hunger in caves and dens, and mur- 
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der their young children, than appear abroad to 
have them and themſelves taken into ſuch a kind 
of ſervice. And the Highlands are ſuch a vaſt 
and unſearchable retreat for them, that if ſtrict 
and ſevere order be not taken to prevent it, upon 
ſuch an occaſion theſe vagabonds will only rob 
as much food as they can out of the low- country, 
and retire to live upon it in thoſe mountains, or 
run into England, till they think the ſtorm of our 
reſolutions is over, which, in all former times, 
they have ſeen to be vain. 

Nox indeed can. there be a 3 reforma- 
tion in this affair, ſo long as the one half of our 
country, in extent of ground, is poſſeſſed by a 
people who are all gentlemen, only becauſe they 
will not work; and who, in every thing, are more 
contemptible than the vileſt flaves, except that 
they always carry arms, becauſe, for the moſt. 
part, they live upon robbery. . This part of the 
country, being an inexhauſtible ſource of beggars, 
has always broke all our meaſures relating to 
them. And it were to be wiſhed, that the govern- 
ment would think fit to tranſplant: that handful of 
people, and their maſters (who have always di- 
ſturbed our peace) into the low-country,. and peo- 
ple the Highlands from hence, rather than they 
ſhould continue to be a perpetual occaſion of mil- 
chief to us. It is in vain to ſay, that whatever 
people are planted in thoſe mountains, they will 


quickly turn as ſavage, and as great beggars as the 


_ inhabitants; for the mountains of the 
Alps 
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Alps are greater, more deſert, and more con- 
demned to ſhows than thoſe of the Highlands of 
Scotland, which are every-where cut by friths and 
lakes, the richeſt in fiſhing of any in the world, 
affording great conveniences for tranſportation 
of timber and any other goods; and yet the Alps, 
which have no ſuch advantages, are inhabited 
every-where by a civilized, induſtrious, honeſt, 
and peaceable people : but they had no lords to 
hinder them from being civilized, to diſcourage 
induſtry, and incourage thieving, and to keep 
them beggars that they might be the more de- 
pendent; or when they had any that oppreſſed 
them, as in that part of the mountains that be- 
longs to the Swiſs, they knocked them on the head. 
Ler us now compare the condition of our pre- 
ſent vagabonds with that of ſervants under the 
conditions which I have propoſed, and we ſhall 
ſee the one living under no law of God, man, or 


nature, polluted with all manner of abominations; 
and though in ſo little expectation of the good 
things of another life, yet in the worlſt condition 
of this, and ſometimes ſtarved to death in time of 
extraordinary want. The other, though ſome- 
times they may fall under a ſevere maſter (who, 
nevertheleſs, may neither kill, mutilate, nor tor- 
ture them, and may be likewiſe reſtrained from 
uſing them very ill by the magiſtrate I mentioned) 
are always ſure to have food, clothes, and lodg- 
ing; and have this advantage above other men, 
that, without any care or pains taken by them, 
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theſe neceſſaries are likewiſe ſecured to their wives 
and children. They are provided for in ſickneſs, 
their children are educated, and all of them un- 
der all the inducements, encouragements, and 


obligations poſſible to live quiet, innocent, and vir- 


tuous lives. They may alſo hope, if they ſhew 
an extraordinary affection, care, and fidelity, in 
the ſervice of their maſter, that not only they and 
their families ſhall have their intire freedom, but 
a competency to live, and perhaps the eſtate of 
the maſter intruſted to their care. Now, if we 
will conſider the advantages. to the nation by the 
one, and the diſadvantages ariſing from the other 
fort of men, we ſhall evidently ſee, that as the 
one is an exceſſive burden, curſe, and reproach 
to us, ſo the other may inrich the nation, and 
adorn this country with public works beyond 
any in Europe, which ſhall not take the like me- 
thods of providing for their poor. 

Tuis propoſal, I hope, may be a remedy, not 
only to that intolerable plague of idle vagabonds 
who infeſt the nation ; but, by providing a more 
Tegular maintenance for them, go a great way to- 
wards the preſent relief of other poor people who 
have been oppreſſed by them. That which fol- 


lows is calculated to remove the principal and ori- 


ginal cauſe of the poverty which all the commons 
of this nation ly under, as well as thoſe ſtraitening 
difficulties in which men of eſtates are, by our 
preſent method of huſbandry, inevitably involved. 

Tus 
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Tu cauſes of the preſent poverty and miſery, 
in which the commonalty of Scotland live, are 
many, yet they are all to be imputed to our own 
bad conduct and miſmanagement of our affairs. 
It is true, trade being of late years vaſtly increaſ- 
ed in Europe, the poyerty of any nation is always 
imputed to their want of that advantage. And 
though our ſoil be barren, yet our ſeas being the 
richeſt of any in the world, it may be thought 
that the caule of all our poyerty has been the ne- 
glect of trade, and chiefly of our own fiſhing : 
nevertheleſs, were I to aſſign the principal and 
original ſource of our poverty, I ſhould place it 
in the letting of our lands at ſo exceſlive a rate, 
as makes the tenant poorer even than his ſervant,” 
whoſe wages he cannot pay; and involves, in the 
fame miſery, day-labourers, tradeſmen, and the 
leſſer merchants who. live in the country villages 
and towns; and thereby influences no leſs the 
great towns and wholeſale merchants, makes the 
maſter have a troubleſome and ill paid rent, his 
lands not improved by incloſure or otherwiſe, but, 
for want of horſes and oxen fit for labour, every- 
Where run out and abuſed. | 

Tux condition of the leſſer freeholders or heri- 
tors, as we call them, is not much better than that 
of our tenants ; for they have no ſtocks to improve 
their lands, and living not as huſbandmen but as 
gentlemen, they are never able to attain any : be- 
ſides this, the unſkilfulneſs of their wretched and 
half · ſtarved ſervants is ſuch, that their lands are 

no 
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no better cultivated than thoſe laboured by beg 
garly tenants. And though a gentleman of eſtate 
take a farm into his own hands, yet ſervants are 
ſo unfaithful or lazy, and the country people ſuch 
enemies of all manner of incloſure, that, after 
having ſtruggled with innumerable difficulties, he 
at laſt finds it impoſſible for him tp alter the or- 
dinary bad methods, whilſt the reſt of the coun- 
try continues in tem. 

Tu E places in this country, which produce ſheep 
and black cattle, have no proviſion for them in 
winter during the ſhows, having neither hay nor 
ſtraw, . nor any incloſure to ſhelter them or the 
graſs from the cold eaſterly winds in the ſpring ; 
ſo that the beaſts are in a dying condition, and 


the graſs conſumed by thoſe deſtructive winds, till 


the warm weather, about the middle of June, 


come to the relief of both. To all this may be 


added the letting of farms in moſt part of thoſe 
grazing countries every year by roop or auction. 
But our management in the countries cultivated 
by tillage is much worſe, becauſe the tenant pays 
his rent in grain, wheat, barley or oats : which 
is attended with many inconveniences, and much 
greater diſadvantages than a rent paid in money, 
Mone v rent has a yearly balance in it; for, if 
the year be ſcarce, all ſorts of grain yield the 
greater price; and if the year be plentiful, there 
is the greater quantity of them to make money, 
Now, a rent paid in corn has neither a yearly, 
nor any balance at all ; for if a plentiful year a 
for 
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ford a ſuperplus, the tenant can make but little of 
it; but if the year be ſcarce, he falls ſhort in the 
payment of his corn, and, by reaſon of the price 
it bears, can never clear that debt by the rates of 
a plentiful year, by which means he breaks, and 
contributes to ruin his maſter. The rent being 
altogether in corn, the grounds muſt be altogether 
in tillage ; which has been the ruin of all the teſt 
countries in Scotland. The carriage of corn paid 
for rent, to which many tenants are obliged, be- 
ing often to remote places, and at unſeaſonable 
times, deſtroys their horſes, and hinders their la- 
bour. And the hazard of ſending the corn by ſea 
to the great towns, endangers the loſs of the whole. 
The maſter runs a double riſk for hrs rent, from 
the merchant as well as the tenant ; and the mer- 
chant making a thouſand difficulties at the deliver- 
ing of the corn if the price be fallen, the bargain 
ſometimes ends in a ſuit at law. The ſelling of 
corn is become a thing ſo difficult, that beſides 
the cheats uſed in that fort of commerce, ſuffici- 
. ent to diſguſt any honeſt man, the brewers, bak- 
ers, and ſometimes the merchants who ſend it 
abroad, do ſo combine together, that the gentle. 
man is obliged to lay it up, of which the trouble 
as well as loſs is great. This cauſes him to bor- 
row money for the ſupply of his preſent occaſions, 
and is the beginning of ' moſt mens debts. We 
may add to this, that by a rent in corn, æ man 
comes to have 'one year a thouſand pound rent, 


and the next perhaps but ſix hundred, fo that he 
never 
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never can make any certain account for his ex- 
pence or way of living; that having one year a 
thouſand pound to ſpend, he cannot eaſily re- 
ſtrain hiinſelf to ſix hundred the next; that 
he ſpends the ſame quantity of corn (and in 
ſome places where ſuch things are delivered in- 
ſtead of rent) hay, ſtraw, poultry, ſheep, and 
oxen, in a dear, as in a plentiful year, which he 
would not do if he was obliged to buy them. 
Now, the tenant in a plentiful. year waſtes, and 
in a ſcarce year ſtaryes: fo that no man of any 
ſubſtance will take a farm in Scotland; but every 
beggar, if he has got half a dozen wretched horſes, 
and as many oxen, and can borrow corn to ſow, 
pretends to be a tenant in places where they pay 
no other rent than corn. 

I xxow there are many objections made to 
what has been ſaid concerning the advantages 
which a rent paid in money has above one paid 
in corn; but certainly they are all ſo frivolous, 
that every man, upon a little reflection, may 
anſwer them to himſelf. For the chief of them 
are, either that the tenant will ſquander away 
money when he gets it into his hands; or that 
the maſter can get a better price for the corn by 
ſelling it in groſs to merchants in the adjacent 
towns, or elſe by ſending it to be ſold at a great 
diſtance. To the firſt J anſwer, that no ſubſtan- 
tial man will ſquander away money becauſe he has 
got it into his hands, though ſuch beggars as we 
now have for tenants might be apt to do ſo, And 
| 0 
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to the ſecond, that the hazard of ſending corn 
from one place of the kingdom to another by ſea, 
and the prejudice the tenants ſuffer from long car- 
riages by land, do in part balance the ſuppoſed 
advantage; beſides, if thoſe wholeſale bargains 
were not ſo frequently made, nor the corn ſo 
often carried to be ſold at the great towns, the 
merchants would be obliged to fend to the coun» 
try markets to buy, and the prices in them would 
riſe, In ſhort, the changing of money-rent into 
corn has been the chief cauſe of racking all the 
rents to that exceſſive rate they are now advanced. 
And upon reflection it will ſoon appear, that the 
turning of money-rents into rents of corn has 
been the invention of ſome covetous wretches, 
who have been the occaſion that all maſters now 
live under the ſame uncaſineſs, and conſtant care, 
which they at firſt, out of covetouſneſs, created 
to themſelves ; and all to get as much as was poſ- 
lible from poor tenants, who, by ſuch means, 
are made miſerable, and are fo far from improy- 
ing, that they only run out and ſpoil the ground, 
ruin their neighbours by borrowing, and at length 
break for conſiderable ſums, though at firſt they 
were no better than beggars. 

Tux method of moſt other countries is, that 
all rents are paid in money; that maſters receiv- 
ing a fine, grant long leaſes of their grounds at 
ealy rents: but this ſuppoſes the tenant a man of” 
conſiderable ſubſtance, who cannot only give a 
fine, but has wherewithal to ſtock, and alſo to 

im. 
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improve his farm. But in Scotland no ſuch men 
are willing to take farms; nor in trath are the 
maſters willing to let them, as they do in other 
countries. And though the maſters may pretend, 
that if they could find ſubſtantial tenants, they 
would let their grounds as they do in other places; 
and men of ſubſtance, that if they could have 
farms upon ſuch conditions, they would turn ten- 
_ ants; yet we ſee evident marks of the little pro- 
bability there is that any ſuch thing can be brought 
about without a general regulation, For in the 
welt and north countries, where they let land in 
feu, or fee, the ſuperiors are ſo hard, that beſides 
the yearly feu-duty, they make the feuer pay, at 
his firſt entrance, the whole intrinſic value of the 
land; and the people, though ſubſtantial men, 
are fools and ſlaves enough to make ſuch bargains, 
And in the fame countries, when they let a {mall 
parcel of land to a tradeſman, they let it not for 
what the land is worth, but what both the land 
and his trade is worth. And indeed it is next to 
an impoſſibility to alter a general bad cuſtom in 
any nation, without a general regulation, becauſe 
of inveterate bad diſpoſitions and diſcouragements, 
with which the firſt beginnings of reformations 
are always attended. Beſides, alterations that are 
not countenanced by the public authority, pro- 
ceed lowly ; and if they chance to meet with any 
check, men ſoon return to their former bad me- 
thods. 
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Tax condition then of this nation, chiefly by 
this abuſe of racking the lands, is brought to ſuch 
extremity, as makes all the commonalty miſer- 
able, and the Iandlords, if poſſible, the greater 
flaves, before they can get their rents and reduce 
them into money. And becauſe this evil is ar- 
rived to a greater height with us, than, I believe, 
was ever known in any other place ; and that, as 
1 have ſaid, we are in no diſpoſition to practiſe 
the methods of moſt other countries, I think we 
ought to find out ſome new one which may ſur- 
mount all difficulties, ſince in things of this na- 
ture divers methods may be propoſed very practi- 
cable, and much better than any that hitherto 
have been in uſe, 8 
I xx0w, that if, to a law prohibiting all intereſt 
for money, another were joined, that no man 
ſhould poſſeſs more land than fo much as he could 
cultivate by ſerents, the whole money, as well 
as people of this nation, would be preſently em- 
ployed, either in cultivating lands, or in trade and 
manufactures; that the country would be quick- 
I improved to the greateſt height of which the 
foil is capable, ſince it would be cultivated by all 
the rich men of the nation; and that there would 
ſtill be vaſt ſtocks remaining to be employed in 


trade and manufaCtures. But to oblige a man of 


a great eſtate in land to ſell all, except perhaps 
two hundred pounds ſterling a year (which he 
might cultivate by his ſervants) and to employ the 
the whole money produced by the fale of the reſt, 

In 
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in a thing ſo uncertain as he would judge trade to 


be, and for which it is like he might have no dif. - 


poſition. or genius, being a thing impraticable 
and alſo to employ the ſmall ſtocks: of minors, 
widows, and other women unmarried, in trade 
or huſbandry, a thing of too great hazard for 
them ; I would propoſe a method for our relief, 
by z joining to the law prohibiting all intereſt of 
money, and to the other, that no man ſhould 
poſſeſs more land than ſo much as he cultivates by 
his ſervants, a third law, obliging all men that poſ: 
ſeſs lands under the value of two hundred pounds 
ſterling clear profits yearly, to cultivate them by 
ſervants, and pay yearly the half of the clear 
profits to ſuch perſons as cultivating land worth 
two hundred pounds ſterling a year, or above, 
ſhall buy ſuch rents of them at twenty years pur- 
chaſe. The project, in its full extent, may be 
comprehended in theſe following articles. 

ALL intereſt of money to be Mbidden. 

No man to poſſeſs more land than he cultivates 
by ſervants. 

Every man, cultivating land under the value 
of two hundred pounds ſterling clear profits a 
year, to pay yearly the half of the clear profits to 
ſome other man who ſhall buy that rent at twen- 
ty years purchaſe; and, for his ſecurity, ſhall be 
preferred to all other creditors. 

No man to buy or poſſeſs thoſe rents, unleſs he 
cultivate land to the value at leaſt of two hundred 
pounds ſterling clear profits yearly. 
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Mixoks, women unmarried, and perſons ab- 
ſent upon a public account, may buy or poſſeſs 
ſuch rents, though they cultivate no lands. 

By the firſt article, diſcharging all intereſt of 
money, moſt men who have ſmall ſums at in- 
tereſt will be obliged to employ it in trade, or the 

improvement of land, + | 
Br the ſecond, that no man is to poſſeſs more 
land, than fo much as he cultivates by his ſer- 
vants, the whole land of the kingdom will come 
into the hands of the richeſt men ; at leaſt there 
will be no land cultivated by any man who is not 
the poſſeſſor of it. And if he have a greater eſtate 
than what he cultivates, he may lay out money 
upon improvements; or if he have bought a {mall 
poſſeſſion, though he may have no more money 
left, he may, by felling one half of the rent, pro- 
cure a ſum conſiderable enough, both to ſtock 
and improve it. So that, in a few years, the 
country will be every-where incloſed and improv- 
ed to the greateſt height, the plough being every- 
where in the hand of the poſſeſſor. Then ſer- 
vants, day-labourers, tradeſmen, and all ſorts of 
merchants, will be well paid, and the whole com- 
mons live plentifully, becauſe they will all be em- 
ployed by men of ſubſtance :; the ground, by in- 
cloſure, and other improvements, will produce 
the double of what it now does; and the race of 
horſes and black cattle will be much mended. 

By the other articles ; that no man, cultivating 


land under the value of two hundred pounds ſter- 
ling 
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ling clear profits yearly, can purchaſe rents upon 
land from any other man; but is obliged to pay 
yearly the half of the clear profits, to ſuch per. 


ſons as ſhall buy them at twenty years purchaſe; 
and that only thoſe who cultivate land worth, at 


leaſt, two hundred pounds ſterling a year, can buy 


ſuch rents; the men of great land eſtates having 
fold all their lands, except ſo much as may yield 
two hundred pounds ſterling yearly, or ſo much 
above that value as they ſhall think fit to cultivate, 
may ſecure, if they pleafe, the whole money they 
receive for their lands, upon thoſe rents which 
the leſſer poſſeſſors are obliged to ſell. And {6 
thoſe who had formerly their eſtates in lands 
ill cultivated, and corn-rents HI paid, as well as 
the other three ſorts of perſons excepted from the 
general rule, and mentioned in the laſt article, 
will have a clear rent in money coming in with- 
out trouble, for payment of which they are to be 
ſecured in the lands of the ſaid leſſer poſſeſſors 
before all creditors. The reaſon of excepting 
three ſorts of perſons before-mentioned from the 
general rule, is evident; becauſe, as has been 
laid, it were unreaſonable to oblige minors, or 
women unmarried, to venture their {mall ſtocks 
in trade or huſbandry : and much more that 
thoſe who are abſent upon a public account, ſhould 


de obliged to have any ſtock employed that way, 


ſince they cannot inſpett either. 

Tus ſinall poſſeſſors, by this project, are not 

wronged in any thing; for if they are obliged to 
pa) 
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y a rent to others, they receive the value of it. 
And this rent will put them in mind, not to live 
after the manner of men of great eſtates, but as 
huſbandmen, which will be no way derogatory 
to their quality, however antient their family 
may be. 

Taz method to put this project in execution 
is, firſt to ena, that intereſt for money ſhould 
fall next year from ſix per cent, to five, and ſo 
on, falling every year one per cent. till it ceaſe: 
and to make a law, that all thoſe who at preſent 
poſſeſs lands under the value of two hundred 
pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, ſhould culti- 
vate them by ſervants, and ſell the half of the 
clear profits at twenty years purchaſe to the firſt 
minor, woman unmarried, or perſon abſent up- 
on a public account, who ſhould offer money for 
them; and in default of ſuch perſons preſenting 
themſelves to buy, they ſhould be obliged to ſell 
ſuch rents to any other perſons qualified as above: 
and likewiſe to make another law, that whoever 
polleſſes lands at preſent to the value of two hun- 
dred pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, or more, 
ſhould at leaſt take ſo much of them as may a- 
mount to that value, into their own hands. This 


being done, the yearly falling of the intereſt of 


money would force ſome of thoſe who might 
have money at mtereſt, to take land for it: o- 
thers calling for their money, would buy eſtates 
of the landed men, who are to fell all except fo 
much as they cultivate themſelves: and the pro- 


hibi · 
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hibition of intereſt producing many ſmall poſſeſ. 
fors, would afford abundance of rents upon land 
to be bought by rich men ; of which many might 
probably be paid out of thoſe very lands they 
themſelves formerly poſſeſſed. So that all fort; 
of men would, in a little time, fall into that eaſy 
method for their affairs, which is propoſed by the 
project. | 

War the half of the yearly clear profits of 
any ſmall poſſeſſors may be, the uſual valuation 
of lands, in order to public taxes, which, becauſe 
of improvements, muſt be frequently made, will 
aſcertain, | 

Bur it will be ſaid, that before any ſuch thing 
can every-where take place in this nation, all 
tlends, or tithes, and all forts of ſuperiorities, muſt 
be tranſacted for, and fold ; that the tenurts of all 
lands muſt be made allodial, to the end that eve- 
ry man may be upon an equal foot with another; 
that this project, in order to its execution, does 
ſuppoſe things, which though perhaps they would 
be great bleſſings to the nation upon many ac- 
counts, and in particular by taking away the ſeeds 
of moſt law- ſuits, and the obſtructions to all ſorts 
of improvements; yet are in themſelves as great 
and conſiderable as the project itſelf. 

INVDEED I muſt acknowlege, that any thing 
calculated for a good end is, ſince we muſt expreſs 


it ſo, almoſt always clogged with things of the 


fame nature: for as all bad, fo all good things 


are chained together, and do ſupport one another. 
But 
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But that there is any difficulty, to a legiſlative 
power, that is willing to do good, of putting ei- 
ther this project, or the things laſt named in exe- 
cution, I believe no man can ſhew. Sure I am, 
that it never was, nor can be, the intereſt of any 
prince or commonwealth, that any ſubje& ſhould 
in any manner depend upon another ſubject : and 
that it is the intereſt of all good governments at 
leaſt to encourage a good ſort of huſbandry, 
I xxow theſe propoſals, by ſome men who 
aim at nothing but private intereſt, will be looked 
upon as viſionary : it is enough for me, that in 
themſelves, and with regard to the nature of the 
things, they are practicable ; but if, on account 
of the indiſpoſition of ſuch men to receive them, 
they be thought impracticable, it is not to be ac- 
counted ſtrange ; ſince, if that indifpoſition ought 
only to be conſidered, every thing directed to a 
good end is ſuch, | | 
Maxy other propoſals might be made to the 
. parliament for the good of this nation, where 
every thing is ſo much amiſs, and the public good 
ſo little regarded, Amongſt other things, to re- 
move the preſent ſeat of the government, might 
deferye their conſideration : for as the happy ſitu- 
ation of London has been the principal cauſe of 
the glory and riches of England, fo the bad ſitu- 
ation of Edinburgh has been one great occaſion 
of the poverty and uncleanlineſs in which the 
greater part of the people of Scotland live. 
A rRo- 
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A PROPOSAL likewiſe. for the better education 
of our youth would be very neceſlary : and I muſt 


confeſs I know no part of the world where educa. 


tion is upon any tolerable foot. But perhaps 1 
have. preſumed too much in offering my opinion 
upon ſuch conſiderable matters as thoſe which 1 
have treated, 


 Sixce I finiſhed the preceding diſcourſes, I am 
informed, that if the preſent parliament will not 
comply with the deſign of continuing the army, 
they (hall immediately be diſſolved, and a new 
one called. At leaſt thoſe of the preſbyterian 
perſuaſion, who expect no good from a new par- 
liament, are to be frighted with the diſſolution of 
the preſent, (which has eſtablithed their church- 
government) and by that means induced to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours with the members for 
keeping up the army, and promote the deſigns 
of ill men: but I hope no preſbyterian will ever 
be for evil things that good may come of them ; 
ſince thereby they may draw a curſe upon them- 
ſelves inſtead of a bleſſing. They will certainly 
conſider, that the intereſt which they ought to 
embrace, as well upon the account of prudence, 
as of juſtice and duty, is that of their country ; 
and will not hearken to the inſinuations of ill men 
who may abuſe them, and when they have ob- 
tained the continuation of the army, endeavour 
to perſuade his majeſty and the parliament, to alter 
the preſent government of the church, by telling 

| them, 
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them, that preſbyterian government is, in its na- 
ture, oppoſite to monarchy; that they maintain a 
rebellious principle of defenſive arms, and that a 
church government more ſuitable and ſubſervient 
to monarchy ought to be eſtabliſhed, 

Now, if at this time the preſbyterians be 
true to the intereſt of their country, all thoſe 
who love their country, though they be not of 
that perſuaſion, will ſtand by them in future 
parliaments, when they ſhall ſee that they op- 
poſe all things tending to arbitrary power : but 
if they abandon and betray their country, they 
will fall unpitied. They muſt not tell me, that 
their church can never fall, ſince it is the true 
church of God. If it be the true church of God, 
it needs no crooked arts to ſupport it. But I hope 
they will not deny that it may fall under perſe- 
cution ; which they will deſerve, if they go along 
with the leaſt ill thing to maintain it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAVE compoſed the following diſcourſe 
concerning the declenſion of the affairs of 

the Spaniſh monarchy, the proper methods of re- 
forming its diſorders, the intereſts of the princes 
who pretend to that crown, and to ſhew with 
what facility any prince, who ſucceeds to it, 
might make a very great progreſs towards the 
empire of the world; not with a view of favour- 
ing the eſtabliſhment of a government ſo hurt- 
ful to good manners, and ſo deſtructive of the 
general happineſs of mankind, as an univerſal 
one 13, and as all great ones, whether republics 
or monarchies, in which power and riches are 
grown to an exceſſive height, cannot fail to be ; 
but in order to awaken all other princes and 
ſtates, that, as they have the juſteſt reaſon, they 
may be on their guard againſt whoever aſpires to 
it, ſo as to diſcover, in time, ſuch ambitious 
views, and avert from the world ſo terrible a 
ruin, And, in farther proſecution of this ſcheme, 
it would be eaſy to demonſtrate which are the 


* beſt 


* N. B. This advertiſement is not prefixed to the 
aſt cdition printed at Naples. 
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| beſt forms of government, tending to nouriſh 

the virtues, and to promote the greateſt good of 

mankind; and how favourable an opportunity 
| the ſubjects of the crown of Spain would have, 
| on the death of their king, to eſtabliſh a form of 
| | this kind; and, in conſequence of it, to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace, liberty, and good govern- 
ment, 
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HE monarchy of Spain affords fo very 

| proper a foundation for erecting on it 
the empire of the world, that, on the 

death of its preſent king, which, from the ex- 
hauſted and languithing ſtate of his health, muſt 
certainly happen in a few years, if not in a few 
months; if, of all the pretenders to the ſucceſſion 
of ſo vaſt an empire, which is rather fallen into 
- diſorder than utterly ruined and undone, a prince 
of wiſdom and ſpirit ſhould aſcend the throne, 
it is likely he will not confine himfelf to lower 
views, I have undertaken, therefore, to treat of 
the different intereſts of the princes laying claim 
to this ſucceſſion ; and alſo of the declenſion of 
the affairs of the Spaniſh monarchy, with the pro- 
per methods of reforming its diſorders, and of 


putting it into a condition to acquire the empire 
of the world, 


£4: Not 
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Nor that I am inſenſible of my inequality to 
ſuch a taſk, and that there are many of ſuperior 
abilities, who can better foreſee what will happen 
on the death of the preſent king; but that, on ſo 
important a ſubject, men, by hearing a variety of 
reaſonings, might be able to form à more certain 
jugement, I have reſolved alſo to publiſh my ſen- 
timents; which, though they may not always 
contain the moſt probable conjectures, will at leaſt 
give hints of uſe to lead to ſuch conjectur es a ge- 
nius of greater ſtrength and penetration. 

To evince, then, that a decayed ſtate is capable 
of being reſtored, ſo as even to become a foun- 
dation for new ſuperſtructures, and to render my- 
ſelf more intelligible, it will be neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to point out the cauſes of the declenſi - 
an of the affairs of Spain: and one of the chief 
of theſe being the disjunction of the ſtates of this 
monarchy, I ſhall ſpeak of the exchanges proper 
to be made of ſome of theſe ſtates with others; 
which will be the moſt effectual remedy for this 
evil. Next, I ſhall conſider the different intereſts 
of the princes who aſpire to the crown of Spain; 
the methods they may employ to obtain it; the 
advantages they would ſeverally bring along with 
them to Spain; the oppoſition and difficulties they 
would meet with, and how much the exchange of 
certain ſtates would facilitate their making, without 
ſuſpicion, the neceſlary preparations for raiſing 
themſelves, in due time, to the empire of the 
world. Laſt of all, I ſhall demonſtrate, that who- 
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ever of theſe princes ſhall become king of Spain, 
he will have it in his power, by means of an ex- 
pedition againſt Africa, a reformation in the af- | 
fairs of his kingdom, and the acquiſition of the 
empire of the ſea (for all which he will have fo 
many and great adyantages) to make a very great 

progreſs towards univerſal empire. 
Bur, before I proceed to the conſideration of 
theſe particulars, in order to engage a more fixed 
and careful attention, I ſhall firſt ſhow, that a king 
of Spain is poſſeſſed of an advantage for the ſove- 
reignty of the world, ſuch as no other prince can 
boaſt of; and that is, the ſituation of Spain. The 
choice of a commodious place is of ſo much con- 
ſequence, both for attaining and holding a great 
empire, that every other defect may be repaired 
by laws and good orders, but a bad ſituation is a 
diſadvantage abfolutely irreparable. The North- 
ern nations have never been able to acquire a 
great empire otherwiſe than by deſerting their 
own country : Carthage and Egypt, from the 
want of a proper ſituation, could not raiſe them- 
ſelves to the ſovereignty of the world; and the 
Romans loſt it no otherwiſe than by the unhappy 
choice that Conſtantine made of Byzantium for 
the imperial ſeat. Ir is true, in modern times, 
when, by means of diſtant navigations, many 
new countries, and mighty ſtates, and indeed al- 
moſt the whole ſurface of the globe, have been 
diſcovered, I have thought Egypt conveniently 
enough ſituated for the ſeat of univerſal em- 
F 5 pire; 
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pire; that country lying between the two great 
continents of Aſia and Africa; having the Medi- 
terranean-ſea for a communication with Europe 
and America; and, on the other ſide, the Red- 
ſea towards the Eaſt. But the barren countries, 
and vaſt deſarts, that block it up, on two of its 
ſides, and, except by ſea, almoſt quite ſever it 
from the reſt of the world, the great power of 
many ſtates lying at a diſtance from it, and the 
weakneſs of the adjacent countries, go far to bal- 
ance the other advantages of its ſituation. To 
render it {till more commodious, a canal has been 
judged neceſſary to join the two ſeas; but this, 
neither the power of antient Egypt, nor the riches 
of the Perſians, nor all the ſtrength of the Moors 
and Turks, have been able to effect; nay, it is ſaid, 
the low ſituation of Egypt renders it impracti- 
cable. But, as nature has provided a canal be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Ocean, in my opi- 
nion, there is no place more advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated, either for making a conqueſt of the world, 
or for the reſidence of its ſovereign, than one near 
theſe Straits: whether Liſbon ſhould be prefer- 
red, on the account of its excellent road for ſhips; 
or Carthagena, as being a commodious port for gal- 
Ties; or Seville, in regard of its moſt fertile, delight- 
ful fields; or theantient city of Cadiz, on account 
of its port and ſtrong ſituation; or Tangier, for 
the ſhelter of its bay, and the fruitful country a- 
round it. To demonſtrate, then, the incomparable 
zxcellency of theſe ſituations ; I ſay that the Straits 
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of Gibraltar being, as it were, the center of meet- 
ing amongſt thoſe ſeas that embrace all the coun- 
tries of the world, and ſo furniſhing the greateſt 
conveniency for tranſporting armies and military 
ſtores, with the utmoſt eaſe and expedition; any 
city, ſituated near them, would, above all others, 
be poſſeſſed of this advantage, which is of fo great 
conſequence .for the government of the world : 
which is farther increaſed by this, that, on a re- 
view of the whole known world, it will be hard 
to ſay, on what {ide of the Straits, there lie along 
the coaſts, countries more conſiderable than thoſe 
on each fide of the Straits themſelves. For, 
being ſituated on the extremity of the old world, 
they have all the new to the Weſt ; to which, 
though at a great diſtance, a voyage is ſoon per- 
formed, and a return alſo made, by a different 
courſe ; both being effected by the help of winds, 
that blow regularly from the fame point. On the 
North, is Spain, Portugal, . the Britiſh iſlands, 
France, the Low- Countries, Germany, and the 
countries on the Baltic. On the Eaſt, by the Me- 
diterranean, a communication is open with France, 
Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Moſcovy, Aſia, both 
leſſer and greater, Egypt, and Barbary. To the 
South, is Africa; and, after paſſing the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Ealt-Indies, and vaſt empires of 
Perſia ; the Mogul, China, and Japan, 

Abd, to ſhew how ſtrongly a prince will be 
tempted to indulge ſuch aſpiring thoughts, it is 
certain, that thoſe princes, or others who have 
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laid the firſt foundations of the future grandeur 
of ſtates, either by founding new kingdoms and 
republics, or reſtoring ſuch as had fallen into de- 
cay, have always obtained higher applauſes than 
thoſe who have put the finiſhing hand to their 
power and greatneſs. The reaſon of which is, 
that men have aſcribed to thoſe who have enlarg- 
ed the dominions of a ſtate only that honour which 
their conqueſts ſeemed to merit; but have always 
put the glory of the founder on a level with that 
of the empire itſelf, It is true, indeed, the exam- 
ples of the reſtorers of decayed ſtates are extreme- 
/ rare, and their glory ſtill exceeds that of the 
founders of new. For * theſe, as Machiavel 
ſays, being furniſhed with well-diſpoſtd Mate- 
rials, find no other difficulty, but in giving 
them a convenient form; whereas the reſtorers 
* of ſtates are obliged to re form diſorders, and 
theſe of the greateſt and moſt obſtinate kind, in 
conſequence of their having grown old: farther, 
matter that is ſo much corrupted requires time 
to purify, and regain its original ſoundneſs; and 
time is always ſubje& to many accidents, the 
leaſt of which is ſufficient to diſorder all anew.” 
Now, though this be perfectly true, yet, in the 
following diſcourſe, it will be demonſtrated, that 
any prince of wiſdom and ſpirit, who ſhall ſucceed 
to the crown of Spain, may not only lay the foun- 
dations of a formidable power, but even, in his 
own time, advance it to conſiderable maturity and 
vigour, To proceed, then, to the conſideration 


of 
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of che things above · propoſed, and firſt to point 
out the cauſes of the declenſion of the affairs of 
Spain; I obſerve, that the houſe of Auſtria, by 
her alliance with that of Burgundy, and afterwards 
with that of Spain; which two houſes had already u- 
nited under their dominion, partly in the ſame way 
of marriages, partly by new acquiſitions, many very 
rich provinces; by the accident of the diſcovery of 
che Indies, and by the election of Charles the fifth to 
the empire, ſprang up, all on a ſudden, without 
difficulty or labour, to an exorbitant pitch of great- 
neſs: but, following the fate of other things of 
this world, that grow with ſuch rapidity, and not 
having taken a root ſufficient to nouriſh or ſup- 
port ſo huge a bulk, it could not other wiſe hap- 
pen, than that, in a ſhort time, it ſhould fall into 
great decay, fo as even, . with difficulty, to eſcape 
total deſtruction. It is true, King Ferdinand had laid 
{ome foundation for the future greatneſs of Spain: 
for, whilſt his perpetual negotiations and intrigues 
formed him many able ſtateſmen and miniſters, 
his long and ſucceſsful wars, in the kingdom of 
Granada, and in Italy, had introduced ſuch ex- 
cellent order and diſcipline into his armies, and 
particularly amongſt his infantry, that either in 
ſuffering hardſhips, or in battle, the world could 
not ſhew its equal. Theſe were the arms which, 
at Pavia and on the Elbe, crowned fo great a 
work of fortune with the higheſt pitch of glory ; 
and afterwards, in the Low-Countries, ſupported, 
for a while, its declining greatneſs. However, 
thele 
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theſe could not help ſharing in thoſe diſorders 
which were every day haſtening the ruin of this 
empire; the wiſe counſellors of former times be- 
ing wore out, and their counſels ſoon forgotten. 
For both the kings and their miniſters, being ſwelled 
with the pride of ſuch extraordinary greatneſs, as 
if they had owed to their ſtrength and virtue 
what was merely the work of fortune, indulged 
themſelves in viſionary ſchemes, and embarked in 
2 multitude of wild undertakings that could never 
terminate otherwiſe than in loſs and ruin, So 
that, leaving now to fortune the management of 
her own fabric, they perſuaded themſelves, that 
their greatneſs of mind would. ſtand ſecure againſt 
all her ſhocks ; and gave themſelves no farther 
anxiety about the means proper to fix her. And 
firſt, Charles the fifth, who had ſo very fair an 
opportunity of LI the world, conſumed all 
his time, in rambling from province to province, 
without forming one project that was ſolid, or pro- 
portioned to his great elevation. Though, as his 
dominions were ſo much disjoined, and his power 
ſo much envied, it was evident his only recourſe 
was to raiſe himſelf ſtill higher. However, the 
power of Philip was {till ſo-great, as to keep alive 
the hopes of the empire of the world. But he, 
with all the appearance of a wiſe, grave, conſtant, 
cunning, and political prince, inſtead of remedy- 
ing former diſorders, ſuffered every thing to run 
into utter confuſion ; nor had he ſucceſs in any one 
thing, but the acquiſition of Portugal, which in- 

deed 
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deed was a very great advantage, but, like all the 
reſt, wholly a. work of fortune. He did not in- 
troduce amongſt the people of Spain, which ſhould 
have conſtituted the chief ſtrength, and the houſ- 
hold, fo to ſpeak, of his great empire, any fort 
of induſtry, either in agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, or navigation; for all which he had fo 
favourable an opportunity, and of the laſt ſuch 
abſolute neceſſity. On the contrary, the barks of 
the Engliſh cruized, with impunity, every-where 
in his ſeas, attacked his largeſt carracs, which his 
ſubjects knew not how to manage; and, as it was 
impoſlible to defend the immenſe coaſts of his do- 
minions by forts and garriſons, committed, where- 
ever they thought fit, the. greateſt depredations 
and outrages; as the pirates of that nation do to 
this day. This king, and his Spaniards, drew 
the whole of their ſubſiſtence from the mines of 
Peru; the gold and ſilver of which paſſing through 
their hands,. ſerved. only to enrich their enemies, 
the Engliſh, French, and Flemings, from whom 
they were ſupplied with manufattures, and the 
other neceſlaries of life. And as he took no mea- 
ſures to reform the management of the affairs of 
the Indies, where, in the reigns of Charles and 
Ferdinand, more than twenty millions of men 
were murdered (an eternal reproach, a loſs irre- 
parable for many ages to come !) and his ſubjects 
ſtill continuing to deſtroy the natives, and to pilter 
his gold, as had happened before to Charles and 
Ferdinand, in conſcquence of their never think- 
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ing of promoting any kind of induſtry ; he had 
not, as a Spaniſh author ſays, a fingle Maravedis 
of clear and permanent revenue, in the whole 
extent of this vaſt and formerly populous world; 
which, by ſuch treatment, was reduced to a de- 
fart. By theſe means, I ſay, and by the prodigi- 
ous waſte and want of oeconomy in his expences, 
this prince was reduced to great ſtraits for money; 
and his ſueceſſors, by the uſury of the Genoeſe, 
and other ſtrangers, to extreme poverty. He diſ- 
ſipated alſo the inhabitants of Spain itſelf, which 
Ferdinand had already ſpoiled of the Jews, by 
expelling the Moors from Granada, on account of 
their being enemies of the faith, (that perpetual 
rock on which the bigotry of the houſe of Auſtria 
has driven them,) by the re-peopling of America; 
and by the armies and garriſons he was obliged to 
keep up, in a great multitnde of places. For, 
not chuſing to govern his diſtant ſtates, with the 
good-will of the people, by maintaining their an- 
tient privileges and cuſtoms, nor to ſecure them 
by colonies, which was one of the beſt remedies ; 
but, on the contrary, introducing every-where, 
by the force of arms, new eſtabliſhments, and an 
abſolute form of government ; it was neceſſary 
that his garriſons ſhould either wholly, or for the 
moſt part, conſiſt of Spaniards; fo that Spain, 
which ought to have drawn to herſelf many peo- 
ple out of the provinces, in order to keep them, 
by reaſon of their weakneſs, in greater ſubjection, 
being, on the contrary, exhauſted by them both 
of 
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of her men and money, became altogether incap- 
able of making new conqueſts, and even, with 
difficulty, retained: her antient poſſeſſtons. And 
this will be : ſufficiently manifeſt from attend- 
ing to the wars in the Low-Countries, | which 
were the moſt apparent cauſe of the downfal of 
the power of Spain, as they continue to be of its 
weakneſs at this day. For through the ſeventeen 
provinces, | as through a filtulous wound, all the 
aliment that ought to have nouriſhed the empire 
of Spain has continually diſtilled. 

\ I REPEAT it, therefore, that the violation of 
the antient privileges of theſe countries, by at- 
tempting to introduce an abſolute form of govern- 
ment, and the inquiſition, was an extremely foolith 
meaſure, which, together ith the cruelty of the 
duke of Alva, rendered the inhabitants of them 
moſt obſtinate enemies. But the troops of Spain 
were at that time ſo excellent, that they would 
eaſily have ſurmounted this difficulty, notwith- 
ſtanding the very ſtrong ſituation of ſome of theſe 
provinces, and though the king had done nothing 
to redreſs their grievances, had it not been that 
Flanders lay at ſuch a diſtance from Spain, that as 
armies could not be tranſported thither without the 
| greateſt difficulty and expence ; ſo not only they, 
but frequently the advices by which they were to 
act, came not in time to anſwer the ſudden emer- 
gencies that are always falling out in the courſe of 
x war; which the Engliſh and French, as being 
in the neighbourhood of theſe people, were able 

| ta 
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to foment with the utmoſt eaſe. and expedition, 
And fo. blinded was that prince, that, as if Flan- 
ders had become the ſeat of his empire (where e- 
very thing was conducted with ſo much difficulty 
and expence, as has been ſaid, and where he was 
not preſent himſelf he would needs from thence, 
and that too before the Flemings were reduced, 
make war upon France and England, as his ſuc- 
ceſſors have ſince done againſt the Palatinate. So 
groſs an error not only occaſioned the loſs of ſeven 
of theſe provinces, ruined his great deſigns ir 
France and England, but reduced him to the 
greateſt ſtraits ia all his other affairs: which the 
French, im theſe later times being aware of, have 
never failed to direct the chief weight of their 
wars againſt theſe provinces, which lie ſo near 
their capital, and to employ the bulk of their 
forces on that fide, to their own great advantage, 
and the perpetual loſs of the Spaniards; nor at 
this day have they any other view in leaving a 
remnant of theſe provinces to the crown of Spain, 
but to keep their arms weak and unable to ope- 
rate ellewhere, and fo to increaſe the glory of the 
arms of France. Thus the French having been 
defeated by the Germans in the battles of Treves 
and Altenheim; we ſaw their monarch, early in 
the ſucceeding ſpring, march into Flanders, there 
to regain his loſt reputation. And, at preſent, 
to render this province more expenſive and per- 
nicious to Spain, after having ſtript her of the 
more valuable part of the country, they leave her 

in 
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in poſſeſſion of a number of large fortified 
towns, that require great garriſons to keep them. 
But though the French ſhould conquer all the reſt 
of Flanders, they will have the like advantages 
in the ſtate of Milan, where France can make 
war with much more eaſe than Spain; the paſſage 
for ſuccours, both by land and ſea, being nearer 
from Province and Dauphiny than from Spain: 
and ſo France, finding her accounts ſo greatly in 
it, will never fail to carry on her wars in theſe 
disjoined ſtates, till Spain herſelf, when. utterly: 
exhauſted by their ruin,, and incapable of making 

a defence, be attacked in the laſt place. | 
From all that has been ſaid above, it may be 
inferred, that the cauſes of the decay of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy have been the want of good orders 
within its government ; and its dominions being 
disjoined and ſeparated from one another, the 
moſt vigorous. and flouriſhing kingdom of France, 
its perpetual enemy, lying between them. We 
ſhall conſider the laſt of theſe firſt, becauſe it ſeems 
reaſonable it ſhould be remedied without delay, 
from the neceſſity the prince, who ſucceeds to the 
crown of Spain, will find himſelf under of alie- 
nating, or exchanging ſome of his provinces for 
others; and becauſe the eſtabliſhing new regula- 
tions within the kingdom is a work of longer 
time. | 
IT was a moſt ſagacious ſaying of a happy ge- 
nius, that, by the addition of Flanders, and the 
Spaniſh ſtates of Italy, the weight of Spain and 
the 
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the Indies became lighter. In our age, theſe 
ſtates have almoſt totally deſtroyed this weight, 
And it had been for the intereſt of Spain, that 
Charles the fifth had alienated the provinces of 
Flanders, by either annexing them to the empire, 
or making a preſent of them to any power who 
had been able to defend them againſt the French; 

that Philip, inftead of retaining, by a moſt con- 
fuming war, the dominion of a part of theſe pro- 
vinces, had granted them all their liberty ; or 


that the preſent king had yielded the remnant of 


them to France, rather than ſtill have retained 
them, to the greater advantage of the latter. $0 
little do men fee in their own affairs; fo great 
and innumerable miſeries do nations fuffer, mere- 
ly fron: the want of ſolid reflection. But as this 
is the exe, and ir ſcems almoſt Tidiculous to at- 
tempt to perfuade princes to abandorr their domi- 
nions to enemies, or to leave the government of 
them to the inhabitants themfelves, as if that 
were a thing above the capacities of fubjetts ; 
it being alſo impoſſible to employ the remedy of 
colonies, though a moſt effectual one, in fach 
circumſtances, on account of the extreme depo- 
pulation of Spain, or any other of a ſlow opera- 
tion ; the affairs of this monarchy being reduced 
to ſuch a ſituation, that there is a neceſlity of con- 
triving ſome remedy that may ſpeedily obtain its 
effect, fo as to give time for the thorough eſtabliſh- 
ment of proper regulations within the govern- 
ment: after much revolving, I have not been 
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able to find out any other than the alienation or 
exchanging of ſome of the above · mentioned pro- 
vinces, for others of a ſituation move convenient 
for the Spaniſh empire. | 
Bur before I ſhew what theſe: are, and how 
ſach exchanges may be made, I ſhall. obſtrye, 
that the transferring countries, in this way of ex- 
change, is much eafier and more happy than that 
which is brought about by wars: for theſe, for 


the moſt part, after infinite toil and trouble, pro- 


duce no other effect than what may ariſe from the 
former, by the intervention of a treaty 6r mar- 
riage, and that without the ſmalleſt incoriveni- 
ence. Nay; I will fay farther, that the intereſt 
of princes and ſtates being always the object of 
ſach exchanges, it might be juſtly wondered, that 


inſtances of them have been ſo few, and ſo little 


remarkable, were it not moſt notorious, that am- 
bition, the mother of wars, has always been 
ſtronger in human breaſts than more modeſt and 
uſeful inclinations. If it ſhould be ſaid, the dif- 
ficulties attending exchanges are fo great, that, 
eſpecially in thoſe of great conſequence, the thing 
becomes utterly impracticable; I anſwer, that ex- 

changes being tranſacted in the way of paction, 
no difficulty ought to atiſe where all the contract- 
ing parties find their intereſt ; or if any do ariſe, 
it proceeds from weakneſs, and want of greatneſs 
in minds thus irreſolute and unable, in affairs of 
moment, to make choice of a wife and advanta- 
geous part, Of this we have a notable example, 


in 
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in the conduct of king Philip, ſo often already | 
mentioned, who, being perſuaded that he was a | 
ſufferer by retaining the Low- Countries, made an | 
alienation of them, by the marriage of Iſabella | 
with the arch - duke Albert. But this remedy prov- 
ing ineffectual, by the failure of iſſue from that 
marriage, he had not ſoul enough to alienate them 
entirely, though that would have been a much | 
wiſer meaſure than the retaining them in any way | 
whatever. And ſhould it be ſaid, that if a prince | 
or republic ſhould attempt, by exchange or other- 
wiſe, to alienate a province, 'this would thereby | 
regain. its liberty, and would not be obliged to 
ſubmit. to the dominion of another, when its own | 
prince would govern it no longer; it may be eaſi- | 
ly replied, that ſuch a province finding it, as is 
ſuppoſed, to be more for its intereſt, to. ſubmit 
to a new maſter than to continue under the do- 
minion of its former, would always readily con- 
ſent; and alſo, that it is not neceſſary its ſove- 
reign ſhould declare his reſolution to alienate it 
altogether, though this were his real intention, 
until it ſhould be reconciled and conſent to the 
exchange. But at any rate this difficulty has no 
place in provinces ſubject to abſolute dominion ;. 
where the prince, without the participation of the 
people, may, with equal juſtice, exchange them, 
as he governs them arbitrarily. 
From what has been already ſaid, it follows, 
that Spain, in exchange for her disjoined ſtates, 
as they are not only uſeleſs, but pernicious to her, 


ought 
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ought to be content with a little. But, as this is 
a dofrine very difficult to perſuade either people 
or princes, I ſhall propoſe an exchange of theſe 
ſtates with others of an equal, or not much in- 
ferior, value; but, with reſpect to the intereſt of 
Spain, ſo much preferable, as a great good is to 
an extraordinary miſchief.; | Proceeding, there- 
fore, to treat;of the different intereſts of the princes 
who aſpire: to the crown of Spain, of the methods 
they may employ to obtain it, of the advantages 
that would redound to-Spain from each, of the 
difficulties and oppoſition they would have to en- 
counter, with the ways to ſurmount them; and 
to ſhew how much the. exchange of certain ſtates 
would facilitate their making, without ſuſpicion, 
the neceſſary preparations for raiſing themſelves 
to the empire of the world, ſuppoſing a ſufficient 
time allowed for ſo great an enterprize; I ſay, 
that the king of Portugal ought to make an offer 
of annexing his dominions to thoſe, of Spain, up- 
on his obtaining that throne; and that this is a 
ſecure, good, and eaſily executed meaſure for 
both kingdoms. For there is no country in the 
world more commodious for Spain, in reſpect of its 
ſituation, and on many other accounts, than Por- 
tugal; which has frequently been able to carry a 
formidable war into the very bowels of the firſt 
mentioned kingdom. By this union, the domi- 
nions of Spain in America, which ought to be 
more conſidered than they have hitherto been, 
will be enlarged, by the acceſſion of Braſil ; and 
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ſhe will alſo acquire other places in Africa and 
Aſia, that will afford the greateſt advantages for the 
increaſe of commerce and navigation, ſo neceſſa- 
ry to this empire. And if the Spaniards were as 
wiſe as they are commonly reputed, their court, 
upon that event, would remove to Liſbon, whence 
mighty benefits would accrue. For, beſides the 


advantage of the fine ſituation of this city, com- 


modious for commerce, and for ſtationing the 
largeſt fleets; fit, as has been already obſerved, 
for making a conqueſt of the world, and for the 
reſidence of a prince who ſhould govern it; the 
Portugueſe language and manners, different from 
thoſe of Spain, would, in that caſe, be chearfully 
abandoned by the Portugueſe themſelves, and 
would become extinct, together with all memory 
of their having been a ſeparate people or kingdom. 
And ſo this vaſt country, encloſed by the ſea and 
Pyrenean mountains, would become one entire 
body. But if the Spaniards, obſtinate in their na- 
tional prejudice, would needs continue at Madrid, 
it is likely they might accommodate their empire 
to the ſituation of this city (extremely convenient 
indeed for the government of all Spain, though 
of Spain alone) if they would not chuſe a ſituation 


fit for the empire of the world. If it ſhould be 


ſaid, the Spaniſh grandees and courtiers will not 
like to ſee their court increaſed by the addition of 
that of Portugal, and that. they would be better 
pleaſed with this king's eldeſt ſon, during whoſe 
minority they might have an opportunity of en- 
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niching themſelves; it may be ſaid, with equal 
truth, that if the kings of Spain, who were per- 
ſuaded, by the fraudulent repreſentations of ſuch 


courtiers, that in order to ſubject America, it was 


neceſſary to exterminate all the inhabitants, had 
afterwards perceived the impoſition, and put a 
ſtop to the effuſion of the blood of ſo many mil- 
lions of men, they would have deprived their 
Spaniards of the means of enriching themſelves ; 
and that, if the preſent king had taken to wife 
the infanta of Portugal who died laſt, Don John, 
and the other malecontents of the court, would 
not have had fo near and convenient a retreat to 
fly to: moſt excellent reaſons truly, and worthy 
of the perſons they come from! And, indeed, I 
am fully ſatisfied that the unjuſt intereſts of theſe 
men have, in all periods, been the moſt immedi- 
ate cauſe of the ruin of Spain, But, beſides that 
it is quite repugnant to the deſign of this diſcourſe 
to continue any of the diforders of this kingdom 
I fay, if a French or German prince ſhould a- 
ſcend the throne, the grandees of Spain would be 


more ſupplanted in poſts and governments, by 


the nobility of either of theſe nations, than by 
the Portugueſe ; and that a king of Spain, being al- 
Vays to be employed in the grandeſt undertakings, 
as will be evident in what follows, occaſions will 
never be wanting to thoſe who are ambitious to 
raiſe themſelves by their merit. Suppoſing, then, 
the king of Portugal placed on the throne of Spain, 
if he ſhould reſolve to continue quiet for a while, 
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and prepare his way, without ſuſpicion, to the 
empire of the world, it will be neceſſary for him, 
with the conſent of the people of Spain, to alie- 
nate Luxemburgh to the empire, in exchange for 
certain feuds in Italy; Oſtend, and the reſt of the 
province of Flanders, to the Engliſh, for certain 
iſlands which they poſſeſs in America, and chiefly 
Jamaica, as being a neſt for pirates, ſo near and 
miſchievous to the American fleets and colonies ; 
and all the reſt of the Low-Countries to the Dutch, | 
for ſome of their ſettlements in America, Africa, . 
and Aſia; the poſſeſſion of which, together with 
theſe given up by the Engliſh, will contribute 
greatly to ſecure the peace of the Indies. The 
Low-Countries, ſo near to Paris, being put into 
the hands of three ſuch great powers, will form a 
very ſtrong bulwark againſt the greatneſs of France. 
And this too would be a motive to theſe nations 
to continue always in friendſhip with Spain. The 
inhabitants alſo of the Netherlands, after ſuch 
long and infinite calamities, having maſters able 
to protect them, would taſte the ſweets of repoſe. 
If to the exchanges, above-mentioned, could be 
added that of Tuſcany for the duchy of Milan 
and kingdom of Sardinia, Spain would be ſecured 
bn all ſides; as the port of Leghorn would be 
a moſt convenient place for receiving ſuccours, as 
well from Spain as from Naples and Sicily ; which 
cannot be conveyed to Milan, without the greateſt 
difficulty. Tuſcany again, lying behind the Alps, 
Lombardy and the Appennine, could not eaſily 
be 
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be hurt by the French, unleſs by ſea. The con- 
dition of the Florentines, at preſent oppreſſed 
with exceſſive taxes, (their princes having no o- 
ther way to keep them in ſubjection) will become 
more tolerable when they are employed in the de- 
fence of Italy againſt the French : the Milaneſe 


too, no longer ſubject to the government of 


foreigners, which they abhor ſo much, will 
have an Italian prince of their own, who will re- 
ſide conſtantly at Milan. Perhaps it will be ſaid, 
the grand duke would never agree to ſuch an ex- 
change, nor abandon a dominion, in which his 
family has grown old, to remove to others ſo 
mach expoſed to war. I anſwer, they are do- 
minions of the ſame nation, language, cuſtoms, 
and religion with this prince; and that the 
riches of the duchy, and dignity of the king, 
with ſo great an acceſſion of territory, ſeem to 
merit his conſent. But upon his accepting this 
exchange, it would be expedient for him to pro- 
poſe another to the duke of Mantua; I mean, that 
of the Cremoneſe and Lodeſan for Montferrat, a 
province ſo convenient for Milan, both to deprive 
the French of a proper place, whereby to enter 
Italy, and the duke of Savoy of a pretence for 
quarrelling. And the duke of Mantua, from the 
riches, and ſtill more from the ſituation of the 
above-mentioned provinces, contiguous to his own 
dominions, and remote from the occaſions of war, 


would find his account abundantly in the ex- 


change. By this means the republic of Venice, 
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that of Genoa, and the princes of Lombardy, 
will have leſs to fear from the ſituation of the Spa- 
niſh dominions in Italy, than they have at pre- 
ſent; but the pope, and the republic of Lucca, 
perhaps more. The forces, however, to be em- 
ployed in defending Italy againſt the French, will 
be increaſed by thoſe of Tuſcany, as has been 
aid, If it is alleged, that it js a vain thing to ima- 
gine a king of Portugal ſhould ſucceed to the crown 
of Spain, eſpecially when the Houſe of Auſtria, ard 
that of France, the two firſt of the world, beſides - 
other princes, clatm the right of ſucceſſion ; I 
reply, that 1 am not ſpeaking of the right of 
ſucceſſion, leaving this to be diſcuſſed by doors 
of the laws; nor of the duty of princes, which is 
the province of divines ; but of what has been, 
and will be, their conſtant practice, which is, to 
aggrandize themſelves, at any rate, by ſeizing, 
in whatever way they are able, the dominions of 
their neighbours. And if ever any prince could 
deſerve to be excuſed for acting in this manner, it 
would be the king of Portugal, in the circum- 
ſtances ſuppoſed, as he would bring ſuch vaſt ad- 
vantages to the crown of Spain: for this being 
delivered from the cancer of Flanders, diſburden- 
ed of the load of Milan, and made ſtronger by 
the addition of Portugal, by the means of the ar- 
mies which it maintains, at a vaſt ex pence, in 
theſe disjoined dominions, and the forces of Por- 
tugal, would, with perfect eaſe to itſelf, make a 
prodigious diverſion to the arms of the French, in 
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Guierme and Languedoc, whenever they ſhould 
think fit to attack the empire, Italy, the Low- 
Countries, or the Britiſh iſlands; whereas, at pre- 
ſent, it does nothing but increaſe their dominions 
and glory, by its continual loſſes, as has been ob- 
ſerved already. And this king will appear more 
excuſable ſtill, when it is conſidered, that, if a 
prince of Germany or France ſhould ſucceed to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, the loſs of his own domi- 
nions would be almoſt inevitable. But, by act- 
ing the part above-mentioned, he at once frees 
himſelf from this hazard, and becomes the firſt 
king of the world. He makes Portugal and the 
Indies belonging to it happy, by baniſhing war, for 
all time to come ; and raiſes his nobility and cour- 
tiers (who have repented of the folly of the laſt 
revolution) to the higheſt pitch of felicity. And as 
to the great power of the two pretending families 
above-mentioned, this is a favourable circumſtance 
for the king of Portugal; becauſe, being implac- 
able enemies to one another, they will never unite 
againſt him. The humiliation of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria will be grateful to the empire, Italy, the Swiſs, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and the Turk; and 
the whole world will rejoice to ſee France fallen from 
her hopes of ſucceeding to the Spaniſh monarchy. 

AxD although the union of Portugal with Spain 
would not be ſo agreeable to the Engliſh, Dutch, 
Hamburgers, and other people, who depend chiefly 
on their commerce; yetthey will neverexpoſe them- 
felves to the hazard they would incur, by endea- 
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vouring to prevent it; fromthe fear of loſing their 
moſt profitable trade, which is that with Spain, 
and of giving a pretext for ſcizing the immenſe 


wealth of their merchants in that country. 


Ix the next place, we ſhall conſider the inte- 
reſts of the elector of Bavaria, who, in order to 


make the emperor give up his pretenſions to the 


crown of Spain, for his ſons, and to procure his 
aſſiſtance in the advancement of the prince of Ba- 
varia, his grandſon, to that dignity, ought to make 
an offer of leaving the inheritance of the electo- 
rate and his other dominions to the arch-duke: for, 
if the emperor do not favour him, he muſt infal- 
libly deſpair of obtaining the crown of Spain for 
his ſon: and to induce the emperor to this, beſides 
the relation of a grandſon, it is probable France 
would not oppoſe any prince whatever ſo much as 
one of the Auſtrian family. And it is ſafer for the 
emperor, that the monarchy of Spain ſhould be in 


the hands of any other prince, than that he ſhould 


run the riſk of its fal.ing into the hands of a prince 
of France, by having recourſe to methods of 
force, for continuing it in the houſe of Auſtria, 
The emperor ought not to deſpiſe the acceſſion of 
ſtrength that would be made to his houſe, by the 
dominions of Bavaria and another electorate. And 
as to the other potentates of Europe, they would 
be better pleaſed with the ſucceſſion of any prince 
whatever to the crown of Spain, than of one ei- 
ther of the houſe of Auſtria or Bourbon; and they 
would prefer the prince of Pavaria to any of the 
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pretenders who ſhould bring along with them an 
increaſe of dominion to Spain. 

SupposING, then, the prince of Bavaria ſeated 
on the throne of Spain, and that he alſo ſhould 
ſet about preparing his way, without ſuſpicion, to 
the empire of the world; to give time for bringing 
the affairs of Spain into order, he ought, with 
the conſent of his people, to alienate the Low- 
Countries, in the manner propoſed above; and 
likewiſe to give Milan and Sardinia in exchange 
for Tuſcany; or if the great duke ſhould refuſe 
this exchange, he may give the duchy of Milan 
to the Venetians and Genoele, for the Morea and 
iſland of Corſica; which will be eaſily defended, 
and lie conveniently for the command of the Me- 
diterranean. And ſo great an addition to the 
ſtrength of the Venetians and Genoeſe in Lom- 
bardy, will prove a mighty obſtacle to the French, 
in their attempts to penetrate into Italy : and this 
laſt exchange might, in the like caſe, be made by 
the king of Portugal. But rather than the ſtate. 
of Milan ſhould continue a burden to Spain, and 
give continual occaſion to the French, Germans, 
Swils, and duke of Savoy, to diſturb the peace of 
Italy, and ſerve as a ſtep for attacking the other 
Spaniſh dominions in that country, it ought to be 
alienated at any rate; either by ſharing it among 
its neighbours, or by granting the inhabitants 
their liberty, and annexing it to the Swiſs cantons; 
which would form an invincible obſtacle 1 1 
the French, in all their attempts to invade Italy. 
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I':x the Spaniards ſhould accept of the duke of 
Savoy for their king, he would bring along with 
him very great advantages; for having united his 
own dominions with the duchy of Milan, and be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the paſſes of the Alps, he would be 
maſter in Lombardy, and (including the iflands 
of Sardinia and Sicily) king of two thirds of Italy; 
from whence, no leſs than from Spain itſelf, he 
would be able to make head againſt any aggreſſor. 
It will be faid by ſome, that the pope, the Vene- 
tians, the Genoeſe, the great duke, and other po- 
tentates of Italy, jealous of ſuch extraordinary 
greatneſs, will combine to prevent it. But though 
they ſhould form a confederacy for this end, they 
would not be haſty in calling foreign arms into 
Italy (a ſtep that has almoſt always proved fatal to 
that country) in order to bring down a greatneſs 
that had ariſen without the help of arms, but 
would only have that recourſe, to hinder its in- 
creaſing beyond its juſt limits. For Charles the 
fifth, and his ſon Philip, were either of them 
more formidable than a duke of Savoy would be, 
when raiſed to the throne of 8 pain; and fo great 
a power would rather be a ſecurity to Italy againſt 
the arms of Franee, the proper time for calling 
in theſe being, when this prince, not content 
with the antient dominions of his own houſe, and 
with thoſe of the Spaniards in Italy, ſhould begin 
to make attempts upon any other of the ſtates of 
that country. And the implacable animoſity be- 
twixt the two families of France and Auſtria, hin- 
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dering them to unite againſt him, would be his 
ſafety. But if he would gain time to prepare 
matters for raiſing himſelf to the empire of the 
world, he mult alienate the Low-Countries in the 


manner propoſed above; and alſo exchange the 
Cremoneſe and Lodeſan for the Montferrat. 


Txt whole world would combine againſt the 
pretenſions of the Dauphin; nevertheleſs, his fa- 
ther ought, at firſt, to appear determined to ſup- 
port them, that ſo the Spaniards may the more 
readily accept of the duke of Berry for their king ; 
and he being once received will be able, with all 
imaginable eaſe, to effectuate the junction of the 
Frence and Spaniſh monarchies. The French 
will indeed fay, that it being neceſſary to provide 
the crown of Spain with a ſucceſſor, and the 
right being in the perſon of the Dauphin; yet 
their monarch acting in the character of moſt 
chriſtian, for the ſake of preventing the effuſion 
of chriſtian blood, and that he may not give oc- 
caſion to perpetual wars, and fill the the world 
with the terror that ſuch a ſucceſſion wauld excite, 
will be content that the Spaniards take his grand- 
{on the duke of Berry for their king; and that he 
will ſend him into Spain, not only without armies, 
or military attendance of any kind, but accompa- 
nied with his domeſtics alone ; and that even they, 
{o ſoon as the Spaniards have received their new 
monarch, on the confines of the two kingdoms, 
ſhall all return again to France, not a ſingle page 
continuing in Spain; the whole advantage reſult- 
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ing hence'to France, being the honour of giving a 
king to Spain, who, having the fame intereſts 
with the Spaniards themſelves, will always pur- 
ſue them. Theſe are fine gilded words! But 
if, by thus gilding the ſoporiferous pill, they 
ſhould be able to lay the Spaniards aſleep, they 
would have them all faſt in chains before they 
awaked ; either filling their domifiions with French 
troops, on pretence of aſſiſting them, when at- 
tacked by the houſe of Auſtria, or by a thouſand: 
other methods, which it is altogether needleſs to 
mention. 

Bur in order to lay aſleep, not only the Spani- 
ards, but all the other nations of Europe, the 
French will farther propoſe, that the king of 
Great Britain, and republic of Holland, who 
alone are able, ſhall be the guarantees of France ; 
ingaging, that this crown ſhall in no way avail 
itſelf of the ſucceſſion of the duke of Berry to the 
crown of Spain; who being ſeated independently 
on that throne, will become the enemy of France, 
as much as any prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
They will fay farther, that Great Britain and Hol- 
Innd, by giving this guarantee, will fave not only 
the other ſtates of Europe, but alſo themſelves 
from a moſt conſuming war; that being exhauſt- 
ed of money, which they can only regain by com- 
merce, they ought to endeavour, by all means, 
to preſerve the peace of Europe. And truly the 
bad conduct of the laſt war, chiefly in affairs at 
ſea, and the management of the public money, 

may; 
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may, With reaſon, deſtroy all inclination in the 
Engliſh to renew the war in Flanders, which 
would indeed be no leſs pernicious to that nation, . 
than their neglecting to oppoſe the deſigns of 
France with their whole ſtrength by ſea. But, be- 
ſides that this guarantee would become uſeleſs, 
by the ſecret intrigues of the French, embroiling 
the Engliſh with the Dutch, or the Engliſh amongſt 
themſelves, things by no means hard to accom- 
pliſh, it would ſeem that there is ſome hidden 
venom working in theſe countries, which, cor- 
rupting all their affairs, muſt at laſt precipitate 
them into utter ruin. So that, in this moſt pro- 
fligate age, amidſt ſuch prodigious degeneracy of 
every rank of men, who allow themſelves to be 
deluded, not from want of knowlege, but of vir- 
tue, this groſs impoſition of France might poſlibly 
ſucceed, eſpecially as the people of Europe are ſo 
much impoveriſhed and tired with war: it might, 
I ſay, perhaps ſucceed, provided that ambitious 
power were not ſparing of her money to courtiers, 
and of her promiles to princes, to aſſiſt them in rob- 
bing their ſubjects and neighbours of their liberty, 
and in baniſhing it out of the world. 

Bur if theſe practices of the French ſhould fail 
of the defired ſucceſs, though they might well ex- 
pect it, from the abandoned manners of this 
enervated age; and if they ſhould find themſelves 
obliged to preceed more openly, the Spaniards, 
not conſenting to receive the duke for their king, 
in that caſe they may attack, with vaſt armies and 
fleets, 
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fleets, the ſtate of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, 


Sicily, and Sardinia; placing all their hopes in 


the rapidity of their conqueſts, that ſo they may 
prevent the Germans. And, at the fame time, 
making a defenſive war in the Low-Countries; 
and, in order to amuſe the Engliſh and Dutch, 
allowing ſome of the ſtrong places there to fall 
into their hands, they might fend an army, ſmall 
in number, to. prevent its being ſtarved, but con- 
liſting of their moſt ſelect forces, into Spain 


and, for a lure to the Spaniards, ſhowing the 
. duke of Berry at the head of it, they would be 


able to accompliſh their deſigns. And thus the 
Spaniards would, at once, loſe their dominions 
in Italy, and become a province themſelves ; for 
the duke of Berry coming in with an army, the 
French would diſpoſe of every thing in Spain ar 
their pleaſure. 

Ax in order to retain the poſſeſſion of a great 
part of Italy, with the utter excluſion of the Ger- 
mans, and leſs ſuſpicion on the part of the Itali- 
ans, they might make an exchange with the duke 
of Savoy; who, on condition of their eſtabliſhing 
him in the kingdom of Naples, would yield his 
antient dominions to France; and if he ſhould re- 
fuſe this exchange, they could eaſily drive him 
out of his country, But it is not likely he would 
refuſe it, ſince, on the French becoming maſters 
of Milan, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, he would 
hold his antient dominions much more precariouſ- 


ly than if he were eſtabliſhed in Naples; where, 
be- 
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beſides the title of king, he vill be poſſeſſed of a 
very rich and delicious country. It is true, his fa- 
mily is grown old, in his preſent dominions, and 
is much beloved by his people ; but if he govern 
wiſely, he will have nothing to apprehend from 
his new ſubjects, who are of the ſame nation, 
manners, language, and religion : and this coun- 
try being reſtored to the real dignity of a king- 
dom, having a prince of its own, and an Italian, 
being no more plundered by governors; and, af- 
ter a ſubjection of two hundred years, ſet free from 
the ſlavery of barbarians, for ſo they call all on 
the other {ide of the Alps, will ſerve him faith- 
fully. | 
In this manner, the moſt chriſtian king having 
joined the duchy of Milan with the kingdom of 
France, by poſſeſſing the dominions of the duke 
of Savoy, on each fide of the Alps, would get 
ſuch a footing in Italy, that it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to drive him out. Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, being iſlands, will be eaſily defended; and 
will not give ſo much jealouſy, as if he ſhould re- 
tain Naples, and alienate theſe iſlands to the duke. 
Nor needs the monarch to apprehend this prince's 
confederating with the other potentates of Italy; 
ſince, being maſter of the ſea, and having Sicily 
to attack him from behind, it would be dangerous 
to a prince, newly ſettled in his dominions, to re- 
nounce his friendihip, to ſeek for other friends, 
or to give the ſmalleſt pretext for exciting new 
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diſturbances among ſo giddy and inconſtant a 
"he. e 
Bur, with all this, it is beyond queſiion; that 
the pope, i the Venetians, and ſmaller republics 
of Italy, joining with the empire and Swiſs can- 
tons, will endeavour to prevent this eſtabliſh- 
ment of the French in Italy. It is a difficult thing 
to cheat the Italians; the wars of Italy have al- 
ways been fatal to the French arms; and it is a 
country much obſtructed by mountains and rivers. 
It is in the power of the Germans, and eſpecially 
of the emperor and elector of Bavaria, who lie 
neareſt, and are both pretenders to the crown of 
Spain, in conjunction with the Swiſs, to pour 
down, from the Alps, ſuch armies into Lombardy, 
as would make the French repent their having 
begun a war in that country, 
 Axd perhaps it would not only be a wiſe, but 
even a neceſſary meaſure for France to offer the 
Milaneſe to the eleftor of. Bavaria, in exchange 
for the Spaniſh Netherlands: and it is likely the 
elector might agree to this propoſal, ſhould the 
emperor refuſe his conſent to the electoral prince's 
ſucceeding to the crown of Spain, on the terms 
above-mentioned. The ſtates belonging to the 
elector in Germany, and the duchy of Milan, will 
lie near for giving mutual aſſiſtance to each other 
againſt the emperor, or any of the powers of Ita- 
!y who attack them. The French retaining no 
more of this country than Piedmont to themſelves, 
and having given a powerful prince footing in it, 
would 
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vuld expoſe their arms to leſs ſuſpicion: and thus 
keeping the Germans diſunited, and having gain- 
ed fo powerful am ally againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria as the elector of Bavaria, Who has almoſt al- 
ways doubled the ſtrength of that houſe in Germa- 
ny, proceeding to turn their arms againſt Spain, 
and having nothing to diſturb them in Italy, they 
would experience the great advantage of having 
fortified their ſhoulders againſt Great Britain and 
Holland, by the acquiſition of the Spaniſh Nether- 

lands. 
HowEveR, if the French king ſhould not by 
any means be able to draw off the @ceCtor of Ba- 
varia from his antient friendſhip with the houſe 
of Auſtria, he would be obliged, keeping Naples 
to himſelf, to make a preſent of the Milaneſe to 
the duke of Savoy; who, by his old and new do- 
minions, becoming much the powerfulleſt prince 
of Lombardy, would prove a moſt faithful ally 
againſt the Germans. And it would give leſs jea- 
Jouſy to the Italians to ſee the French maſters of 
Naples, than of Savoy, the Alps, Piedmont, and Mi- 
lan, countries adjoining and contiguous to France 
the poſſeſſion of which would put Italy wholly in- 
to their Power. And the Germans, deſtitute of 
ſtrength at ſea, can do nothing to oppole the 
French arms in Spain, which will always have. 
the greateſt influence in drawing its other domi- 
nions along with it. | 
HowEveR, if the French, piving up the Spa- 
niſh dominions in Italy to the Germans and Itali- 
ans, 
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ans, ſhould become maſters of Spain, and its do- 
minions in the Indies, they will hurt, in the 

moſt ſenſible manner, the commerce of the En- 

gliſh and Dutch; which thenceforth declining 

daily, theſe nations will, in a few years, be driven 

intirely out of the ſea, by the ſuperior ſtrength of 
the flcets of France, which want nothing but ſuch 

a.number of ſailors as the commerce of the Indies 

and Mediterranean would furniſh them; not to 
mention the riches ariſing from theſe branches of 
commerce, and from the mines of Peru, And 

truly the power of the moſt chriſtian king has, in 

our times, become ſo formidable, that, if he in- 
tends to ſeize any part of the Spaniſh monarchy, 

he muſt lay his account with having the whole 

world combined againſt him, excepting perhaps 
a few princes whom he wonld admit to a ſhare in 
the ſpoil. 8 
| Axv indeed the fleets of England and Holland 

give the king of Great Britain ſuch vaſt power at 
fea, enabling him not only to obſtruct France, in 
the conqueſt of America, but to give her the 

greateſt diſturbance in that of Spain itſelf, by ſav- 

ing that country from being blocked up by French 

fleets; that it is probable he will never allow a 

prince of France to ſueceed to the Spaniſh crown, 

without reaping ſome very great advantage by it 

to his own ſubjects, and the Datch. This cannot 

be leſs than giving up the whole of North-Ame- 

rica to the Engliſh, where they have already ma- 

ny colonies, and withdrawing from it thoſe of 

France, 
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France, and to the Dutch the dominions of Spain 
in the Eaſt- Indies, with the part ſhe {till retains 
of the Low- Countries. If it ſhould be faid, theſe. 
ſuppoſitions and demands are intolerable ;. I an- 
ſwer, that the moſt chriſtian king, by graſping 
at all the Spaniſh dominions, would loſe them 
all; that I have ſhown it to be very difficult, and 
almoſt wholly impracticable for the French to car- 
ry on wars in Italy; that theſe conceſſions to the 
king of Great Britain, who cannot accept of lower 
terms, if he would not have the Engliſh and 
Dutch driven out of the ſea entirely, as has been 
already faid, would make every thing eaſy to the 
king of France, who. would {till retain enough. 
For, together with France, poſſeſſing alſo Spain 
and South-America, he might in time eaſily make 
himſelf maſter of the world, as will be made evi- 
dent below; and this too, without the advant- 
age of fixing the ſeat of his empire in Spain; 
it not being likely a kingdom ſo. flouriſhing 
and full of inhabitants as France would agree 
to ſubject herſelf to ſo waſt and depopulated a 
country as Spain. But if France would conſent 
to this, it ſeems a very eaſy thing to unite the two 
monarchies. And truly the French are become 
ſo abject under their preſent ſervitude, that per- 
haps their king would not find much difficulty in 
effecting ſuch a deſign; only this condition being 
eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould: be ruled by gover- 
nors of their own nation. But ſuch a reſolution 
would ſeem ſo incredible a thing to the Spaniards, 

that 


* 
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that though it were taken with perfect ſincerity, 
they would never perſuade themſelves it were any 
thing but deluſion; and not only the Spaniards, 
but all other nations would oppoſe it. Beſides, 
that it is a deſign ſurpaſſing the ordinary ſtrength 
of human minds, and eſpecially thoſe of princes, 
who are generally no leſs incapable of eternizing 
their memories by works of extraordinary great- 
neſs than by thoſe of true virtue. 

Le r us proceed now to conſider the other pre- 
tenders. The arch- duke ſeems to be a very fit 
ſucceſſor, as being of the ſame family with the 
preſent king, and becauſe it is neceſſary, for bal- 
ancing the exceſſive power of France, to continue 
the crown in the houſe of Auſtria; beſides that, 
he will add nothing to the dominions of Spain, 
nor bring any alliances to that crown more than 
it already enjoys. It is probable too, that being 
of the fame family, he would, like his predeceſ- 
ſors, prove a pacific prince: nothing would be 
innovated, nor would the world perceive that 
Spain had changed her king; and if the emperor 
thould make peace with the Porte, and give the 
elector of Bavaria ſome places on the Rhine, in 
order to make him a conſtant enemy of France, 
the arch-duke would have no other enemy but 
the French: ſo that, upon his ſucceeding to the 
crown of Spain, by the intereſts of thoſe princes 
who are inclined to prevent any alterations in 
Europe, on the death of the preſent king; every 
thing being thus quieted, he will have no other 

CX» 
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exchange to make, in the view of preparing his 
way to the empire of the world, but that of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, in the manner mentioned 
above; for he muſt retain the ſtate of Milan, for 
the ſake of receiving ſuccours from his father. 

In all the pretenſions to the crown of Spain, 
the capital point being to have the good-will of 
the Spaniards themſelves, and to be called in by 
them; it iv likely the houſe of Auſtria, as having 
grown old on the throne of that kingdom, will 
have many partizans ; and the houſe of Bourt on, 
on the account of paſt enmities and the mcompa- 
tibility of tempers, few; and that the party con- 
fiſting of an inconfiderable number of grandees, 
corrupted by French gold, will diſappear, on the 
death of the preſent king. However, if a prince 
of France ſhould ſucceed, though his mind were 
entirely alienated from his own country, and he 
ſhould become wholly a Spaniard, yet he could 
not give ſach ſtrength to the affairs of Spain, as a 
prince who had alliances and family connexions 
in Germany; nor would the ſucceſſion of ſuch a 
prince, as the laſt mentioned, be fo advantagious 
as of one who alſo poſſeſſed very powerful domi- 
nions in that country. So that it is probable, 
that the Spaniatds, their intereſts thus concurring 
with their inclinations, may make an offer to the 
emperor of accepting the king of the Romans for 
their ſovereign, on condition of a conjunction of 
his hereditary dominions to the crown of Spain, 
lo as never after to be alienated from it. It is 


true, 
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true, ſo great a power will be much envied and 
dreaded. It would give great jealouſy to the 
Germans; and it is likely the houſe of Auſtria 
would, in conſequence of it, loſe the imperial 
dignity ; however, the acceſſion of ſuch vaſt do- 
minions would be a ſufficient conſolation for this 
loſs. And the Germans will never chuſe an em- 
peror of the houſe of Bourbon, but rather one of 
their own nation, who may be able to hold the 
the balance betwixt thoſe two potent families, 
and at the ſame time that of Europe ; and for this 
ſuch an emperor will be much fitter than the 
feeble Venetians, or inconſtant Engliſh. Nor 
will the Germans have any thing to dread from 
ſuch a power, the power of France having, in 
our times, grown to ſuch a vaſt height. It will 
perhaps be ſaid, that Spain ought to have a prince 
who ſhould reſide in it; and Auſtria another, for 
oppoſing the Turks on the Danube: I anſwer, 
that ſuch powerful and expeditious ſuecours might 
be ſent from Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples 
to the neighbouring countries of Croatia, Boſnia, 
Raſcia, Sclavonia, and Hungary ; and the mari- 
time places of Greece might be fo eaſily infeſted 
by means of a naval armament kept up at Otranto, 
that ſuch a conjunction of the fore-mentioned 
ſtates would form a power ſufficient to pull down 
the Ottoman empire; and that fo great a king, 
though he were not, like Charles the fifth, ram- 
bling perpetually, yet ought by no means to bury 
himſelf in Spain, in imitation of Philip the ſecond. 

But 


| 
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But ſtill this prince, notwithſtanding his great 
power, ought to alienate that cancer of Flanders, 
in the manner already mentioned, and to fix the 
ſeat of his empire at Carthagena, that he may be 
near Italy, and the ſtates that lie oppoſite to the 
Turkiſh dominions. 

Tux Roman pontiffs have elaims on the king- 
dom of Naples, but want forces to make them 
good, Nor have they, at preſent, ſo much au- 
thority, as to enable them to give any thing equi- 
valent to the ceſſion of this kingdom, ſhould any 
of the pretenders to the-crown of Spain incline to 
make them ſo valuable a preſent, 

As to private pretenders to the crown of Spain, 
I know of none, except the duke of Medina Celi, 
who is ſprung from the diſinherited Alphonſo : 
but it is not probable either he, or any other Spa- 
niſh viceroy will be able to raiſe himſelf to the ſo- 
vereignty of the Spaniſh monarchy, or of any 
part of it, as there are ſo many powertul princes 
{tanding in the way, who have the command of 
fleets and armies ;z and amongſt private men, no 
one will yield ſo high a place to another. 

Bur nothing could contribute more to the eaſe 
of the prince who ſucceeds to this throne, nor to 
ſave the people of Spain from that conſternation, 
and thoſe horrible convulſions which the death of 
the preſent king muſt otherwiſe occaſion, than for 
himſelf to nominate his ſucceſſor during his life, 
eſpecially if he ſhould make a prudent choice, 
For his people would be determined by his autho- 
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city, and many, meaſures might be taken to diſap- 
e deſigns; particularly, the exchanges 
ſo neceſſary to the affairs gf- Spain might be made, 
which a prince newly come to the ſovereignty 
will find the greateſt difficulty in executing, by 
reaſon of the various and unaccountable whinifies 
of the people, who, always regarding names more 
than things, will murmur againſt ſuch great alte- 
rations being made, by a ſtranger. Whereas, 
were theſe exchanges made by the preſent govern- 
ment, the only difficulty left to the new king 
would be to tranſport himſelf into his kingdom. 
I HAVE now treated of the meaſures proper to 
be taken by the above-mentioned princes for ob- 
raining the crown of Spain, the advantages each 


olf them would bring to it, the oppoſition and dif- 


ficulties they would find in their way, with the 


means to overcome them; and have ſhewnof how 


great benefit the exchange of certain ſtates would 
be, to give them time to reform the affairs of 


Spain, and fo to prepare her, without ſuſpicion, 


for the monarchy of the world. It remains that 
I diſcourſe concerning the methods to be purſued 
by the prince who ſucceeds to the crown of Spain, 
for acquiring a great increaſe of dominions to 
himſelf, -and for opening to his ſucceſſors the way 
to the univerſal empire. And, firſt, it ſeems un- 
neceſſary to lengthen this diſcourſe, by demon- 
ſtrating, that, ſhould France carry her aim, by 
the deluſive pretence of ſetting up the duke of 
Berry, though ſhe ſhould add nothing to her do- 

mini- 
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minions but Spain and South-America, as was 
ſaid above, yet, by the help of this acceſſion, the 
might eaſily make herſelf miſtreſs of the world. 
However, that I may not incur the charge of fail. 
ing in what I promiſed, I will juſt obſerve, that 
we have ſeen the moſt chriſtian king, in the courſe 
of the laſt war, make head againſt ſo formidable 
a confederacy of princes, as ſufficiently proves, 
that with the acceſſion mentioned, which brings 


along with it the mines of Peru, he would be far 


more powerful than all the other princes of Eu- 


rope. Waving, therefore, as ſuperfluous, any 


farther reaſoning on this head, I ſhall only ſpeak 
of the methods to be purſued by any other of 
the pretenders who ſhall ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain, in order to open the way for his ſucceſſors 
to the empire of the world. x 

Tax eſtabliſhing of good orders in a kingdom 
that has fallen into confuſion, appears, from the 
reaſons formerly mentioned, to be a work of great 
difficulty, and that requires much dexterity ; eſpe- 
cially, when the prince is a ſtranger, and newly 
ſettled in the government he is to reform. After 
reflecting on this, I find I cannot do better than 
propoſe to fuch a prince the example of the ca- 
tholic king Ferdinand ; of whom the above-quoted 
author writes thus in his prince. Ferdinand, ſays 
© he, may not be improperly called a new prince, 
as having, from a {mall and weak one, become, 


* for reputation and glory, the firſt monarch of 


= in- 


+ Chriſtendom. He, in the beginning of his reign, 
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< invaded the kingdom of Granada, and this en- 
' © terprize was the foundation of his grandeur, 
< For, firſt, he undertook it at his eaſe, and free 
from apprehenſiens of any body diſturbing him; 
© he kept the minds of the barons of Caftile em- 
ployed by it, who, intent on war, had no lei- 
< ſure to think of innovations; and, by this 
< means, he raiſed his reputation, and ere they 
vere aware, increaſed his authority over them. 
He maintained his troops at the expence of the 
church and the people; and thus was enabled, 
in the courſe of ſo long a war, to form an army 
© that has ſince gained him great honour.” An 
incomparable example, and extremely ſuited to 
the condition of ſuch a prince, who, treading in 
the ſteps of this wiſe king, ought to make his firſt 
- expedition againſt the Moors of Barbary, It is 
true, wars in Africa are difficult, and the expedi- 
tions of the Chriſtians in this country have been 
generally unſucceſsful; but this has ariſen from 
their having been too flight, undertaken without 
a ſufficient force, and ill conducted. 

Ix this war againſt the infidels, no-body will 
diſturb or interrupt him; he will give no jealouſy 
to any. of the Chriſtian powers; the church, and 
all Italy will give him money: his own people too 
will contribute chearfully, as no enterprize can be 
more for the benefit of Spain : for, by the con- 
queſt of Fez and Morocco, kingdoms ſo near and 
frunful, the houſhold of this empire will be doub- 
led, by the addition zuntry on the other 
ſide 
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ſide of the Straits. But the advantages ariſing 
in the courſe of the war will be much more con- 
ſiderable than the value of the conqueſts them- 
ſelves; for, as our author obſerves, the minds of 
his ſubjects being turned on the war, and not on 
innovations in the ſtate, he will raiſe his reputa- 
tion, and ſtrengthen his authority over them, un- 
perceived; he will diſcipline his army, and, what 
is of greater moment than all the reſt, the repu- 
tation of ſo great an enterprize will give him ſuf- 
ficient authority and credit to introduce new orders 
into the affairs of Spain and the Indies. 

Axp that we may now proceed to theſe, it will 
be firſt of all neceſſary to employ proper methods 
for re-peopling Spain and the Indies, and for en- 
gaging their inhabitants to apply themſelves ta 
agriculture, the mechanical arts, and commerce. 
A variety of methods might be propoſed for re- 
peopling Spain and the Indies ; but the want of 
inhabitants is ſo great, that ages muſt elapſe be- 
fore they could produce their effect, unleſs a tole- 
ration were given to all religions, I am not 
ignorant of the oppoſition this would meet with 
from the eccleſiaſtics; who, for the fake of their 
private intereſts, though quite repugnant to the 
ſpirit of peace, and of the goſpel, are mortal ene- 
mies to all who do not blindly ſubmit to their 
deciſions ; but to this may be oppoſed the reaſon 
of ſtate, and extreme neceſſity. And truly it is 
more than time the Spaniards were undeceived in 
this reſpect, as many of them now are; and that 


they 
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they ſhould leave to the French that fatal error in 
government, of diſtreſſing and perſecuting their 
people, on the ſcore of religion, and of allowing 
none to be their ſubjects, but who are of the ſame 
opinion about the moſt ſublime and difficult my- 
ſteries- And here, indeed, the French have 
ſhown themſelves the greater fools, in not profit- 


ing by the fatal experience of the Spaniards. But 


if the latter ſhould reſolve on a toleration, the 
Indies would be ſoon filled with inhabitants, and 
Spain itſelf become very populous, which is the 
only foundation that can ſupport a great empire: 
the churchmen too would be furniſhed with an 


opportunity of imitating their maſter, by convert- 


ing great numbers to the faith. An increaſe of 
people draws naturally after it improvements in 
agriculture, the mechanical arts, commerce, and 
navigation; and, by the example of foreigners, 
the Spaniards would gradually be trained to la- 
bour and induſtry, and cured, by little and little, 
of that ſtrong propenſity to ſloth and idleneſs, 
which has been one of the chief cauſes of their 
weakneſs. But ſhould this remedy prove inſuf- 
ficient of itſelf, the moſt rigorous laws and regu- 
lations mult be added to it, as for the cure of an 


obſtinate evil. And in order both to draw ſtrang- 


ers to the country, and to induce them to ſtay in 
it, as well as for protecting the natives themſelves, 
meaſures muſt be taken to render the diſtribution 
of juſtice to all the ſubjects, even in the remoteſt 
provinces, exact, ſpeedy, and attended with ſmall 
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expence; the cruelties alſo that are ſecretly com - 
mitted in India muſt be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity z and the prince mult endeavour, by his 
own example, as the moſt powerful of all reme- 
dies, to correct that fantaſtic pride, which is fo 
incompatible with all good government. 
Tu increaſe of commerce and navigation 
will augment the number of ſailors, and render 
them expert and exerciſed in the management of 
- a naval force; which this prince, copying the 

methods of the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
{ ought, by all poſſible means, to promote, and 
| indeed to make the chief object of his attention. 
For, by means of this, as was obſerved, in 
| ſpeaking of the ſituation of Spain, he might, with 
| greater facility than any other prince, both ac- 
| quire and preſerve the empire of the world. As 
for the reformation of their land- forces, for which 

{ſervice the Spaniſh nation is ſo happily formed, 

that, in the laſt age, it ſeemed as if military glo- i 

ry had become their peculiar property; it will be 

neceſſary to reſtore diſcipline, to imitate the antient 
methods of the Romans in their battles, marches, 
and encampments, and thoſe of the French, in 


ſieges. An infinity of other things might be added 
. on this ſubje&t, but it is enough for me to have 
1 ſpoken of the moſt neceſſary ; eſpecially as my 
, diſcourſe is directed to princes, who have fo great 

advantages for reforming a government, have the 
} work wholly in their own hands, and can forward 
1 it ſo much by their example. 
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Tus foundations being once laid, were I to 
form a prognoſtic concerning the event, I ſhould 
make no ſcruple of affirming, that the only thing 


wanting to ſuch a prince, to put the vanquiſhed 


world into his hands, would be the empire of the 
ſea: and indeed, without this, it would be the 
greateſt abſurdity for him to think of extending 
his empire farther, as he would meet with infi- 
nite difficulties, in carrying on his wars in coun- 
tries remote from Spain, and ſtill greater, in pre- 


- ferving his conqueſts. On the other hand, ſhould 


he begin with attacking his neighbours in Europe, 
he would inconſiderately diſcover his deſign of 
an univerfal monarchy, and expoſe himſelf to the 
greateſt envy. The French, Engliſh, and Dutch, 
who are ſo ſtrong at fea, would interrupt the com- 
Munication betwixt Spain and his other domini- 
ons, deſtroy his fleets, obſtruct his commerce; 
and, in a word, ruin every thing that ought to 
be the baſis of his greatneſs. And, for acquiring 
this empire of the ſea, he will have the greateſt 
advantages, being maſter of an immenle extent 
of coaſts, and of convenient and capacious ports, 
on all ſides, except the North, where the mari- 


time forces of the three nations, juſt mentioned, 


lie. For ſupplying this defect, and, at the fame 
time, to proceed with caution, he muſt enter in- 
to an alliance with one of theſe againſt the other 
two, obtaining from his ally a reception into all 
his ports, and, if poſſible, one of them to be gar- 
riſoned by Spaniſh ſoldiers, for erecting a maga- 
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zine of naval ſtores. And this ſtep would give 
leſs ſuſpicion, than if he ſhould retain, from the 


beginning, the port of Oſtend. It would be pro- 


per too, for preventing all ſuſpicions, to employ 


only a part of his forces on this ſide; and, in the 


mean time, with the reſt of them, to exterminate 
the fleets and colonies of his enemies in the Indies, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean-ſeaz where he will 
be ſtrongeſt ; ſhewing always the greateſt regard 
to the intereſts of his ally, till, having driven the 
other two nations out of the ſea, he have only 
him left to grapple with, Thus, in order to 
gain the empire of the ſea, this prince ought to 
make the ſtrongeſt poſſible efforts, and to place, 
as it were, all his glory in the ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize, becauſe here indeed the whole difficulty 
lies; and having once ſurmounted it, he leaves 
the world in chains to his ſucceſſors, as no more 
will be wanting to put a. finiſhing hand to the 
work than time, and the continuance of the good 
orders mentioned above. For, after having ac- 
quired the empire of the ſea, the remaining colo- 
nies of the Europeans in Aſia, Africa, and the 
Eaſt-Indies, fall, without oppoſition, into his hands. 
France, which would come next to be attacked, 
weakened by the expulſions of the Calviniſts, 
having loſt its preſent king, and along with him 
the good orders eſtabliſhed by him in his affairs, 
having neither horſes fit for war, nor indeed men, 
except the nobility, by reaſon of the great miſery 
of the people, will not be able to reſiſt. The 
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Engliſh and Dutch, after loſing their ſtrength at 
ſea, will become poor and inconſiderable. Italy 


is ſunk in effeminacy, enervated by the eccleſi- 


aſtics, and its own luxury. Germany, the only 
remaining nation of conſequence, may make ſome 
reſiſtance, but neither long nor vigorous againſt ſo 
vaſt a ſtrength. The empire of the Turks, in its 
preſent moſt corrupt ſtate, being at once attacked 
by land and ſea, will fall an eaſy prey. Thoſe 
of Perſia, Muſcovy, the Mogul, Tartary, China, 
and Japan, as ſo many empty names, will vaniſh 
before ſo great a power; ſerving only, by the 
ſtrange variety and riches of the arms and dreſſes of 
their feeble inhabitants, to adorn trophies ; in all 
which, the name of the reſtorer of the empire will 
ſhine above every other. 
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UPON THE 
STATE of the NaTION; 
In April 1701, 


GENTLEMEN, 


; T ſeems, at firſt view, hard to determine, 


whether you would be more obliged to one, 

who ſhould perſuade you of the miſerable 
and irretrievable condition, into which you are 
precipitating yourſelves, and the reſt of Europe; 
or to him, who, after you are convinced, ſhould 
ſhew you how to eſcape. But as it is a much 
more difficult work to convince you of the true 
ſtate of your affairs ; ſo it ſeems to have this ad- 
vantage, that when you know your danger, the 
frightful and terrible circumſtances of your preſent 
condition will certainly make you improve every op- 
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portunity, and lay hold upon every thing that may 
in the leaſt contribute to ſave you : and this will 
be the more eaſy for you to do, ſince ſuch means 


are now in your power, as could hardly be expect- 


ed on the like occaſion ; and which, if you neglect, 


you have reſolved your own ruin, You were form- 


erly convinced, that the French king was a dange- 
rous neighbour, powerful and vigilant; that there 
was no end of his deſigns, no relying on his trea- 
ties; that he could corrupt not only thoſe who, 


under your princes, had the management of pub- 


lic affairs, but even your princes themſelves. The 
leaſt increaſe of his power at fea, every inconſi- 
derable fort taken by him in Flanders, alarmed 
you in the higheſt degree. You were jealous of 
his ſecret treaties with your princes, and ſo indu- 
ſtrious, that you diſcovered one, in which the 
abolition of parliaments, and ſuppreſſion of your 
liberties were expreſly ſtipulated ; provided Eng- 
land would remain his ally, and not oppoſe the 
deſigns he had formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the reſt of Europe. You were then alarmed 
that no care was taken of the proteſtant religion 
abroad, aud began from thence, and the debauch- 
eries of your princes, to ſuſpect them of inclining 
to a religion that allows men to live ill, and con- 
ſecrates the arbitrary power of kings. But now, 
as if there were not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any 
of theſe things, you are very eaſy : you concur 
with the deſigns of France and the court in every 


thing. France is too powerful to be oppoſed ; 


you 
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you are tao poor, and too much in debt, to make 
war. Yet France has ſeized the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and, if ſuffered to enjoy it quietly, 
he who formerly was able to oppaſe, may here- 
after trample on the reſt af mankind. It is no 
longer Conde, Linck, and the (Juices of Newport 
he pretends: his troops fill Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
and the Spaniſh Gelderland. Oſtend and New- 
port are, by your good conduct, added to Dun- 
kirk, in order to receive his royal fleets, and har- 
bour his piraces, who are to enrich themſelves 
with the ruin of our trade, In this ſtate of things 
you are for preſerving the peace of Europe; 
which would be yet much better ſecured by 
your ſlavery. When king Charles the ſecond 
went to Dover, and the French king came to Ca- 
lais, gallantry and diverſion ſeemed to be the on- 
ly buſineſs of the two courts. It was not then 
and in thoſe places publicly known that there was 
a ſecret treaty, yet you not only ſuſpected one, 
but the deſign and intention of it alſo; and your 
ſuſpicions were found to be well-grounded. Now, 
though two great armies have been witnefles, that 
the mareſchal de Bouflers, and earl of Portland, 
were for ſeveral days imployed in making a treaty 
(and ſure it was a ſecret one, ſince none of you 
yet know what it was) you have not to this day 
taken the leaſt notice of it. But can any man ſuſ- 
pect the miniſter of a prince, who is ſaid to have 
rejected a crown, and that of no contemptible 
country, by refuſing to join in that very treaty ot 
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Dover? Can he, that in a private condition re. 
ſiſted the arts of France, be ſuppoſed, now he is 
maſter of three kingdoms, and of a powerful ſtate, 
to riſk them all at once, and yield to thoſe arts he 
before deſpiſed ? To this, whatever other an- 
{wer I could give, I ſhall only ſay at preſent, that 
we have always but too juſt ground to ſuſpect all 
ſecret and cloſe negotiations with France. But it 
ſeems you thought it not worth your inquiry, 
whether theſe negotiations were for your advan- 
tage or ruin. You will ſay, what ground was 
there of ſuſpicion ? for nothing appeared. I ſay, 
that of all others was the greateſt, But who was 
it, that firſt as commiſſionated, and after as em- 
baſſador, was employed to treat? Was he an 
Engliſhman? And how were the plenipotenti- 
aries of this nation uſed at the formal treaty ? 
Were they not as pageants brought in to attend 
the ſhow? Or as ſo many cyphers, that without 
the Dutchmen, who made the figure, could ſigni- 
fy nothing ? Yet this advantage we had, that the 


king having not been owned till the concluſion of 


the treaty, the abandoning of the proteſtant reli- 
gion at Reſwic cannot, with any colour of juſtice, 
be imputed to Engliſh miniſters, but only to the 
plenipotentiaries of Holland : and you could not 
by any means conceive or entertain the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of indirect dealing in the private treaty, when 
you ſaw yourſelves and your religion ſo fairly dealt 
with in that which was public. Yet, methinks, the 
abandoning of our antient allies, and entering in- 
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to the cloſeſt and molt intire correſpondence with 
France that has ever been ſeen between the two 
courts, ought to have moved you a little, and made 
you doubtful that a bargain was ſtruck, unleſs 
you can think France uncapable of entering into 
any that may be to your diſadvantage. Here in- 
deed I know not what to ſay for you: and the 
beſt account I can give of your careleſs indiffer- 
ence, mult be to ſet before you your preſent con- 
dition; which yet I fear will both offend and ter- 
rify you; I wiſh it may not throw you into de- 
ſpair. But ſuch diſtempers are only to be cured 
by violent remedies: and I had rather venture 
your diſpleaſure in doing my duty, than obtain 
the friendſhip of your enemies by omitting it. 
It is then thus. The Engliſh nation have now no- 
thing remaining but the outward appearance and 
carcaſe, as I may call it, of their antient conſtitu- 
tion. The ſpirit and foul is fled. Jealouſy for 
public liberty is vaniſhed. The court has fo 
often renewed the ſame arts, methods, and 
counſels, and ſo often made trial of the ſeveral 
parties in the kingdom, as well as of the alliance 
of France, in order to compals their ends, that 
the nation begins to grow weary of oppoſing the 
ſame things, and very wiſely thinks there can be 
no danger of ſuch attempts as have ſo often failed. 
Beſides, you are grown weary of that old anti- 
quated care and concernment for the public : or 
at leaſt have given it a new and better turn, 
Some of you improving your morals, which are 
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ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of liberty, in con - 
ſtant gaming, as others do their politics and {kill 


in military matters by laying wagers. And even 


ſtock-jobbing makes you deeply concerned for 
the public affairs. Long ſeſſions of parliament 
farniſh great opportunities of knowing the in- 
tereſts of the ſeveral parties ; by which you muſt 


needs know that of the nation, ſince the nation 


is made up of parties. And the court by fre- 
quent ſhifting from one party to another, has forc- 
ed you to double your attendance upon them.. 
So that as well thoſe who are at this time to go 
off the guard, as thoſe who are coming on, being 
equally willing, the one to continue, and the 
other to enter upon duty, the court craftily keeps 
both parties under arms, whilſt the country has 
nothing to truſt to, but a weak, unpaid, and dif: 
orderly militia party. And now I think I have 
ſufficiently ſhewn the cauſes of our preſent indiffer- 
ence; ſince having ſo much buſineſs at home, you 
can hardly attend to what is doing abroad. Yet one 
would think, that a certain affair tranſacted abroad, 
in which your miniſters are ſaid to have had no 
{mall part, and which has made ſo great a noiſe 
in the world, might deſerve a little conſideration, 
and oblige you to make ſome reflection upon the 
motives of that undertaking : eſpecialty ſince it is 
of ſo extraordinary a nature, as to be the firſt of 
the kind, and like to prove of ſuch conſequence, 
as may involve the world in troubles and calami- 
ties, Which perhaps may be of equal duration with 

its 
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its frame. And though, as a prodigious comet, 
it has alarmed the reſt of the world, you did not 
ſee it till of late, and it is already vaniſhed by the 
ſhutting of your eyes. As to what it may por- 
tend, you think it as fooliſh to enquire, as wiſe 
men do to attend the dreams of aſtrologers. In 
this I wiſh I could defend you ; but that being 
utterly impoſſible, there remains nothing to be 
done, except only charitably to undeceive you, 
and ſhew, if you had time to ſpare from your 
great application to maintain the intereſts of your 
ſeveral parties, what conſequences you mult ne- 
ceſlarily draw from things you all know and ac- 
knowlege. By this time you ſee it is the partition- 
treaty I mean. I ſay then, that from the firſt ap- 
pearance of that treaty, it was not only evident, 
but foretold, by thouſands even of the moſt ordi- 
nary capacity, that it would unavoidably throw 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy into the houſe of 
Bourbon. If ſome men of more penetration did 
happen ſo far to refine, as to put any other con- 
ſtruction upon the treaty, it only proceeded from 
a charitable opinion they had taken up, that the de- 
ſign could not be ſo black, as it has ſince appeared 
by the conduct of moſt of the partitioners, ever 
ſince the death of the king of Spain: which has 
demonſtrated to the world with what intention it 
was made. The letter of this treaty tells us of 
preſerving the peace of Europe by diſinembering 
the Spaniſh monarchy ; but the ſpirit throws it 
intire into the family of Bourbon, intails an end- 
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leſs war upon Chriſtendom, breaks the balance, 
which has preſerved its liberty for two hundred 
years, and will conſequently baniſh all remains 
of freedom, both civil and religious, from among 
men. This treaty, like an alarum-bell, rung over 
all Europe : pray God it may not prove to you a 
paſſing-bell! Poor helpleſs Spain, rather than di- 
vide the child, choſe to give it intire to the har- 
lot, to whom it did not belong. And ſhe has got 
it; for the Solomon, who commanded to divide 
the child, did it not in order to do juſtice. In- 
ſtead of the preſervation of the peace of Europe, 
(for no great miſchief was ever deſigned, but pie- 
ty was ſtill pretended) Europe mult, from this 
time, be either in a poſture of war, and fo con- 
ſumed by taxes; or in actual war, waſted by 
bloodſhed and rapine, till ſhe be forced-to hold 
out her hands to the ſhackles, and ſubmit to a 
worſe condition. Thele are the glorious works 
of ſuch governours as the world thinks they can- 
not be without, perhaps too truly: I mean thoſe 
who are to execute God's jugements upon them, 
It is evident a treaty was made, Which if it had 
taken effect, even in the plain meaning of the 
words, had broken the balance of Europe, and 
deſtroyed your trade in the Mediterranean, under 
the plauſible pretence of avoiding a greater evil, 
into which it was contrived to throw you. Yet 
after all, you are poſitively reſolved to rely upon 
the faith of thoſe who contrived and concerted 
this, and obſtinately bent to continue in peace, 
when 
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when the reſt of Europe are to make the laſt puſh 
for their liberty. As thoſe who are marked out 
for ruin are firſt bereft of underſtanding ; ſo you, 
who ſee nothing but ſham upon ſham played up- 
on you, ſeem to be altogether uncapable of making 
the leaſt reflection to what end they are deſigned. 

You plainly ſee that thoſe who, have the directi- 
on of your affairs, have broken the balance of 
Europe, and delivered a great part of the world 
into the hands of France. Yet to this hour it can- 
not enter in your heads that this was done for 
any end, nor can you allow it the leaſt reflection. 
It is true, wiſe men love not to determine ſud- 
denly: you take yet a ſurer way not to miſtake 
in your determination, which is, not to think, 
It is commonly ſaid, that in this world nothing 
is to be had for nothing : but you make no doubt, 
that almoſt one half of the world may be given for 
nothing. The proverb I own is meant of mo- 
ney, and of private perſons : but you are of opi- 
nion, that princes may be more diſintereſted, and 
leſs wiſe ; or at leaſt, that it is not much your 
buſineſs to enquire whether it be ſo or not. Be- 
ſides, there is nothing to direct you in an inquiry 
touching this whole affair, there being no man- 
ner of reſemblance between this treaty and that 
of Dover. For though the French King was a 
party concerned in both ; yet he is now grown 
old, and would willingly, if you permit, paſs the 
reſt of his days in peace, and only apply himſelf 
to redreſs the diſorders, and reſtore the vigour of 
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the Spaniſh "monarchy. The condition of the 
Dutch is much altered ſince the Dover treaty ; for 
then they were partitioned, but now they are riſen 
to the quality of partitioners. And we are in ab- 
ſolute ſecurity that nothing can be ſtipulated to 
our prejudice, ſince he who, then gloriouſly refuſ- 
ing a crown, broke the meaſures of king Charles 
and of France, now treats for us, and remains 
ſtill as generouſly diſintereſted as ever, no advant- 
age appearing to accrue by the treaty either to 
him or his. So that the Dover treaty affording 
no light at all in this affair, it ſtill remains an im- 
penetrable myſtery, why France is allowed ſo ma- 
ny rich provinces in poſſeſſion, and ſo many in 
reverſion. For if the duke of Anjou be any more 
than a viceroy, it is in the power of his grand- 
father to make him leſs, and diſpoſe of him and 
his dominions at his pleaſure, But I have found 
the ſecret. You will ſay, pray what is it? What 
you might have found out as well as I, if you 
had any goodneſs in you. It was the pious de- 
ſign of preſerving the peace of Europe, on which 
you ſee the whole treaty is founded. You will 
anſwer; All the world knows this as well as you. 
Ay; but you do not ſufficiently reflect upon the 
eminent degree of that piety, ſo clearly demon- 
ſtrated in a perfect reſignation of all that the world 
calls honour and ſecurity, in order to continue 
the peace and quiet of the poor people of Europe. 
This was the thing that made us firſt ſacrifice the 
balance of Chriſtendom, together with a conſider- 
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able part of our trade. After which, when, by 
the perfidiouſneſs of our new allies, this treaty, 
that had coſt us ſuch a ſacrifice to obtain, was 
impudently broken to the ruin of the balance, 
and putting ourſelves, and antient allies, into the 
moſt imminent dangers, we took ſo high an af- 
front, ſo irreparable an injury, with fach an ab- 
ſolute reſignation, and exemplary patience, as nei- 
ther by word or deed' to ſhew the leaſt mark of 
reſentment, But, like true chriſtians, that we 
might do good to thoſe who uſed us deſpitefully, 
and, by ways of meekneſs and condeſcenſion, 
bring them back to a ſenſe of what they owe to 
us, we delayed the calling of the great council of 
the nation, till they had ſent the new king to his 
kingdom, and put themſelves into a poſture of 
ſeizing Milan and Flanders, which they have ſince 
effected. And now we are ſo moderate, to aſk on- 
ly a moſt inconſiderable or rather ridiculous ſecu- 
rity ; perhaps becauſe the French king is now be- 
come more ſolvent. Truly, if we deſign not to 
enter into a war, we need not be nice upon any 
ſecurity ; for all ſecurities are alike, if France be 
permitted to increaſe in power. As to the ſecuri- 
ty of a fleet, I fay, that a people, who are reſolv- 
ed to have peace with their neighbours, at a time 
when it is highly the intereſt of their neighbours 
to keep peace with them, ſtand not in need of a 
fleet, unleſs it be to make a war of taxes upon 
themſelves. And if the enemy, contrary to his 
preſent intereſt, ſhould unite his whole ſea- force 
| to 
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to attack us, ſuch a fleet as we are now ſetting 
out, is exactly calculated to receive damage and 
affront. But peace, cautionary towns, and mo- 
derate fleets will ſecure our trade, till we have 
freed outſelves from debt, and are grown fo rich, 
that we can make war when we pleaſe : that is, 
after our enemies ſhall have diſabled all thoſe that 
we may now have for our allies, and be at leiſure 
to deal with us alone. The honour indeed will 
be great to be ſingle in the attack, againſt a power 
that has baffled the reft of the world : but I fear 
the danger will be no leſs; for they always go 
hand in hand, You will aſk, perhaps, what one 
would have the nation do? Both houſes have 
damned the treaty; and ſome conſiderable men 
may poſſibly be puniſhed for it. I know there is 
yet more done; for by exculing the late chancel- 
lor, the blame is thrown upon the king ; ſince in 
all free governments, ſome-body muſt be anſwer- 
able for whatever is done with relation to the 
public. But hitherto nothing has been ſo much 
as thought of to retrieve us from that ruin, into 
which the treaty throws us. This is that, which 
one might juſtly expect from the nation; and not 
that they ſhould content themſelves with railing 
at the treaty, whillt they are allowing and con- 
curring in the execution of the real and pernicious 
deſign of it. Some will ſay, let the emperor and 
the Dutch be principals in this war; we, who 
formerly were at the greateſt expence in oppoling 
France, will now be acceſſaries, and come in 
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when we think fit. It would ſeem by this reaſon- 
ing, that the power of France is diminiſhed, and 
that you can overtake the growth of it when you 
pleaſe. Who told you that the Dutch, if they 
find themſelves abandoned by you now, will not, 
for the ſake of their trade, reſolve to have peace 
at any rate? If the emperor be abandoned by 
both, is not the buſineſs at an end? What bu- 
ſineſs? All oppoſition, by which the French may 
be hindered from bringing the affairs of Spain 
into order, and uniting thole vaſt dominions to 
their empire. And this naturally leads me again 
to conſider what return may be expected for the 
contrivance and execution of a treaty ſo infinitely 
advantageous to France, For whatever I have 
ſaid before of a certain pious deſign ; I fear I (hall 
hardly perſuade this wicked age of it. And though 
the heathens thought virtue a ſufficient reward for 
itſelf; yet the chriſtian religion, with more truth 
and folidity, has accompanied it with other ad- 
vantages, If then the dominions accruing to 
France by this treaty, may juſtly be accounted 
the greateſt that ever were procured for any na- 
tion, the returns ought certainly to be the greateſt 
that can be made; or ſuch as the benefactor puts 
the higheſt value upon. You will ſay, it is hard 
to judge of them; and that if I would inſinuate 
any thing by the mention I made of the Dover 
treaty, the inſinuation is ridiculous in a weakly 
man, without any probability of iſſue, I anſwer, 
if there ſhould be ſuch a tendency, I hope you do 
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not take it for a virtuous inclination, and conſe- 
quently ought to judge of it by the temper of. the 
perſon, and the unreaſonableneſs of every vicious 
diſorder of the mind. No well-natured, generous, 
unthinking people, can ever penetrate the thoughts 
of a deſigning man. Does not an old miſer, 
even though he want iſſue, increaſe in covetouſ- 
neſs to the laſt hour of his life? Is ambition a 
leſs paſſion than avarice? Is not the conqueſt of 
free men more noble than that of flaves? Did 
ever any hero refuſe to die in a great battle, in 
which kingdoms and powerful ſtates were to fall 
with him, and ſerve for trophies to his hearſe ? 
But I will ſhew you the thing in another view, 
which perhaps will ſuit better with your temper 
and diſpoſition, You will ſay, every prince would 
be abſolute; and this inclination you think ſo a- 


greeable to the nature of man, that no one can 


be without it. And indeed it would be ſtrange 
you ſhould truſt them with ſo much power, un- 
der the greateſt temptations of employing it that 
way, if you thought it a great crime to do ſo. Be- 
ſides, it is not their intereſt to ute arbitrary power 
cruelly. And you do not know what condition a 
prince, who, in order to good deſigns, ſhould ob- 
tain it, might at his death leave you: perhaps in 
greater liberty than you ever enjoyed. If then, 
purſuant to theſe or the like thoughts, his majeſty 
| thould have judged that the monarchy of Spain 
will prove a burden to the French, and rather 
weaken than ſtrengthen them ; by exhauſting 
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their treaſures and men in defending and re- peo- 
pling thoſe countries: if he ſhould have conſider- 
ed, that nothing can ſo effectually oppoſe the 
great and growing power of France, as the united 
and neighbouring force of England and Holland 
countries abounding in people, riches, and ſtore 
of ſhipping ; provided that force were upon a right 
foot, as well in reſpect to ſecrecy, as the unani- 
mity of counſel and command, flowing from an 
unjarring direction, not ſubject to the ſtorms of a 
houſe of commons, or the capricios of a free peo- 
ple, little converſant in foreign affairs; (which 
you will allow to be a very natural thought'in a 
prince :) I fay, if upon theſe confiderations, the 
king, ſeeing the confederacy falling to pieces, 
and open force ineffectual, propoſe to himſelf, in 
order to obtain an advantageous peace, and lay 
a ſure foundation for the deſtruction of France, to 
blind them with the ruinous fantom - of Spain, 
and promiſe to enter into any meaſures 'they 
ſhould propoſe, in order to deliver it to them, 
in caſe they would aſſiſt him to eſtabliſh himſelf 
both here and in Holland. Was this deſign fo 
criminal? Or could France do leſs for ſuch a be- 
nefactor? I am afraid, I have put ſuch a maſk 
of innocence on this affair, that you will begin 
to like it. And in an age, when diviſions and 
exchanges of countries are ſo frequently mention- 
ed, who knows, whether the agreement may not 
be, to unite the whole ſeventeen provinces to the 
crown of England, and in lieu of them to give 
the 
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the kingdom of Portugal to Spain, which is a 
country as much more convenient for Spain than 
Flanders, as acceſſion of ſtrength is more advanta- 
geous than ruin. What a glorious government 
would the three kingdoms and the ſeventeen pro- 
vinces be? Might they not, when united under 
one wiſe and abſolute prince (for people of ſuch 
different tempers, and ſo emulous of each other 
in trade, ſeem neceſlarily to require it) bid defi- 
ance not only to France, but to the world? 
Might they not for ever eſtabliſh in themſelves 
the empire of the ſea, with an entire monopoly 
of trade ; eſpecially if it ſhould pleaſe him to 
crown all his other actions, by leaving them poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch immunities as might ſecure the con- 
tinuation of their trade for ever? Is there, after 
all, ſuch a probable way of reſiſting the power of 
France? Or is it not the only way of ſaving 
both us and our religion, which is our main con- 
cern? Vou, being men of underſtanding, I reſolve 
to leave it thus with you, though you ſhould think 
me a courtier. For according to the jugement 
you ſhall make of what I have ſaid, it will appear, 
whether it be poſſible to ſave you or not, and 
conſequently whether it be to any purpoſe to give 
you or myſelf any farther trouble. 


Team. tov, Tupdyyo gvſraTegydCarat. 
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Advertiſement. 


OME of the following Speeches are not 

placed in the order they were ſpoken, but in 
ſuch an order as the matters they contain ſeem 
to require. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


AM not ſurprized to find an act for a ſup- 
ply brought into this houſe at the beginning 
of a ſeſſion. I know cuſtom has, for a long 

time, made it common. . But, I think, experience 

might teach us, that ſuch acts ſhould be the laſt 
of every ſeſſion; or lie upon the table, till all 
other great affairs of the nation be finiſhed, and 


then only granted. It is a ſtrange propoſition 
which is uſually made in this houſe ; that if we 


will give money to the crown, then the crown 
will give us good laws: as if we were to buy 
good laws of the crown, and pay money to our 
princes, that they may do their duty, and com- 
ply with their coronation oath. And yet this is 
not the worſt ; for we have often had promiſes of 
good laws, and when we have given the ſums 
demanded, thoſe promiſes have been broken, and 
the nation left to ſeek a remedy ; which is not to 
be found, unleſs we obtain the laws we want, be- 
fore we give a ſupply. And if this be a ſufficient 
reaſon at all times to poſtpone a money-aCt, can 
we be blamed for doing ſo at this time, when the 
duty we owe to our country indiſpenſably ob - 
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liges us to provide for the common ſafety in caſe 


of an event, altogether out of our power, and 


which muſt neceſſarily diſſolve the government, 
unleſs we continue and fecure it by new laws; I 
mean the death of her majeſty, which God in his 
mercy long avert? I move, therefore, that the 
houſe would take into conſideration what acts are 
neceſſary to ſecure our religion, liberty, and trade, 
in caſe of the ſaid event, before any act of ſupply, 
or other buſineſs whatever be brought into deli- 
beration, © 


Act concerning offices, etc. brought 


in by the ſame member. 


: HE eſtates of parliament taking into their 
C conſideration, that, to the great loſs and 
* detriment of this nation, great ſums of money 
are yearly carried out of it, by thoſe who wait and 
depend at court, for places and preferments in 

this kingdom : and that by Scotſmen, employing 

Engliſh intereſt at court, in order to obtain their 

ſeveral pretenſions, this nation 1s in hazard of 

being brought todepend upon Engliſh miniſters: 

and likewiſe conſidering, that by reaſon our 

princes do no more reſide a ongſt us, they can- 

not be rightly informed of the merit of perſons 

pretending to places, offices, and penſions ; 

therefore our ſovereign lady, with advice and 
con- 
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conſent of the eſtates of parliament, ſtatutes and 
ordains, that after the deceaſe of her majeſty, 
whom God long preſerve, and heirs of her body 
failing, all places and offices, both civil and 
military, and all penſions, formerly conferred 
by our kings, ſhall ever after be given by par- 
liament, by way of ballot.” 


LS 


Lay 


Lay 


LS 


* 
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II. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


HEN our kings ſucceeded to the crown 

of England, the miniſters of that nation 

took a ſhort way to ruin us, by concurring with 
their inclinations to extend the prerogative in 
Scotland; and the great places and penſions con- 
zrred upon Scotſmen by that court, made them 
to be willing inſtruments in the work. From that 
time this nation began to give away their privileges 
one after the other, though they then ſtood more 
in need of having them enlarged. And as the 
collections of our laws, before the union of the 
crowns, are full of acts to ſecure our liberty, thoſe 
laws that have been made ſince that time are di- 
rected chiefly to extend the prerogative, And 
that we might not know what rights and liberties 
were ſtill ours, nor be excited by the memory of 
what our anceſtors enjoyed, to recover thoſe we 
nad loſt, in the two laſt editions of our acts of 
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parliament the moſt conſiderable laws for the li- 
berty of the ſubject are induſtriouſly and deſigned. 
ly left out. All our affairs, ſince the union of the 
crowns, have been managed by the advice of 
Engliſh miniſters, and the principal offices of the 
kingdom filled with ſuch men, as the court of 
England knew would be ſubſeryient to their de- 
ſigns; by which means they have had fo viſible 
an influence upon our whole adminiſtration, that 
we have, from that time, appeared to the reſt of 
the world more like a conquered province, than 
a free independent people. The account is very 
ſhort : whilſt our princes are not abſolute in Eng- 
land, they muſt be influenced by that nation ; our 
miniſters muſt follow the directions of the prince, 
or loſe their places, and our places and penſions 
will be diſtributed according to the inclinations of 
a king of England, fo long as a king of England 
has the diſpoſal of them : neither ſhall any man 
obtain the leaſt advancement, wha refules to vote 
in council and parliament under that influence. 
So that there is no way to free this country from 
a ruinous dependence upon the Engliſh court, un- 
leſs by placing the power of conferring offices and 
penſions in the parliament, ſo long as we ſhall 
have the ſame king with England. The antient 
kings of Scatland, and even thoſe of France, had 
not the power of conferring the chief offices of 
ſtate, though each of them had only one kingdom 
to govern, and that the difficulty we labour un- 
der, of two kingdoms which have different inter- 
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eſts governed by the ſame king, did not occur. 
Beſides, we all know that the diſpoſal of our places 
and penſions is ſo conſiderable a thing to a king 
of England, that ſeveral of our princes, ſince the 
union of the crowns, have wiſhed to be free from 
the trouble of deciding between the many pre- 
tenders. That which would have given them 
eaſe, will give us liberty, and make us ſignificant 
to the common intereſt of both nations. With- 
out this, it is impoſſible to free us from a depend- 
ence on the Engliſh court: all other remedies and 
conditions of government will prove ineffectual, 
as plainly appears from the nature of the thing; 
for who is not ſenſible of the influence of places 
and penſions upon all men and all affairs? If our 
miniſters continue to be appointed by the Engliſh 
court, and this nation may not be permitted to 
diſpoſe of the offices and places of this kingdom 
to balance the Engliſh bribery, they will corrupt 
every thing to that degree, that if any of our laws 
ſtand in their way, they will get them repealed. 
Let no man fay, that it cannot be proved, that 
the Engliſh court has ever beſtowed any bribe in 
this country. For they beſtow all offices and pen- 
ſions; they bribe us, and are maſters of us at our 
own coſt. It is nothing but an Engliſh intereſt 
in this houſe, that thoſe, who wiſh well to our 
country, have to ſtruggle with at this time. We 
may, if we pleaſe, dream of other remedies; but 
ſo long as Scotſmen muſt go to the Engliſh court 
to obtain offices of truſt or profit in this kingdom, 
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thoſe offices will always be managed with regard 
to the court and intereſt of England, though to 
the betraying of the intereſt of this nation, when- 
ever it comes in competition with that of England. 
And what leſs can be expected, unleſs we reſolve 
to expect miracles, and that greedy, ambitious, 
and for the moſt part neceſſitous men, involved 
in great debts, burdened with great families, and 
having great titles to ſupport, will lay down their 
places, rather than comply with an Engliſhintereſt 
in obedience to the prince's commands? Now, 
to find Scotſinen oppoling this, and willing that 
Engliſh miniſters, for this is the caſe, ſhould have 
the diſpoſal of places and penſions in Scotland, 
rather than their own parliament, is matter of 
great aſtoniſhment ; but that it ſhould be ſo much 
as a queſtion in the parliament, is altogether in- 
comprehenſible : and if an indifferent perſon were 
to judge, he would certainly ſay we were an Eng- 
liſh parliament. Every man knows that princes 
give places and penſions by the influence of thoſe 
who adviſe them. So that the queſtion comes to 
no more than, whether this nation would be in a 
better condition, if, in conferring our places and 
penſions, the prince ſhould be determined by the 
parliament of Scotland, or by the miniſters of a 
court, that make it their intereſt to keep us low 
and miſerable. We all know that this is the cauſe 
of our poverty, miſery and dependence. But we 
have been for a long time ſo poor, fo miſerable 
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and depending, that we have neither heart nor 
courage, though we want not the means, to free 
ourſelves. 


III. 


My Loa p CHanCELLOR, 


RE U DICE and opinion govern the world, 

to the great diſtreſs and ruin of mankind 

and though we daily find men ſo rational as to 
charm by the diſintereſted rectitude of their 
ſentiments in all other things, yet when we touch 
upon any wrong opinion with which they have 
been early prepoſſeſſed, we find them more ir- 
rational than any thing in nature; and not only 
not to be convinced, but obſtinately reſolved not to 
hear any reaſon againſt it. Theſe prejudices are 
yet ſtronger when they are taken up by great 
numbers of men, who confirm each other through 
the courſe of ſeveral generations, and ſeem to 
have their blood tainted, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, their animal ſpirits influenced by them. 
Of theſe deluſions, one of the ſtrongeſt, and mott 
pernicious, has been a violent inclination in many 
men to extend the prerogative of the prince to an 
abſolute and unlimited power, And though, in 
limited monarchies, all good men profels and de- 
clare themſelves cnemies to all tyrannical practices, 
yet many, even of theſe, are found ready to op- 
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poſe ſuch neceſſary limitations as might ſecure 
them from the tyrannical exerciſe of power in a 
prince, not on'y ſubject to all the infirmities of 
other men, but by the temptations ariſing from 
his power, to far greater. This humour has 
greatly increaſed in our nation, ſince the union 
of the crowns; and the (laviſh ſubmiſſions, which 
have been made neceſſary to procure the favours 
of the court, have cheriſhed and fomented a (laviſh 
principle. But I mult take leave to put the repre- 
ſentatives of this nation in mind, that no ſuch 
principles were in this kingdom before the union 
of the crowns; and that no monarchy in Europe 
was more limited, nor any people more jealous 
of liberty than the Scots. Theſe principles were 
firſt introduced among us after the union of the 
crowns, and the prerogative extended to the over- 
throw of our antient conſtitution, chiefly by the 
prelatical party ; though the peeviſh, imprudent, 
and deteſtable conduct of the preſbyterians, who 
oppoſed theſe principles only in others, drove ma- 
ny into them, gave them greater force, and rooted 
them more deeply in this nation. Should we not be 
aſhamed to embrace opinions contrary to reaſon, and 
contrary to the ſentiments of our anceſtors, merely 
upon account of the uncharitable and inſupport- 
able humour and ridiculous conduct of bigots of any 
ſort? If then no ſuch principles were in this nation, 
and the conſtitution of our government had great- 
ly limited the prince's power before the union of 
the crowns ; dare any man ſay he is a Scotſman, 
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and refuſe his conſent to reduce the government 
of this nation, after the expiration of the intail, 
within the ſame limits as before that union ? And 
if, ſince the union of the crowns, every one ſees 
that we ſtand in neeed of more limitations; will 
any man act in fo direct an oppoſition to his own 
reaſon, and the undoubted intereſt of his country, 
as not to concur in limiting the government yet 
more than before the union, particularly by the 
addition of this ſo neceſſary limitation for which 
I am now ſpeaking? My lord, theſe are ſuch 
clear demonſtrations of what we ought to do in 
ſuch conjunctures, that all men of common inge- 


nuity muſt be aſhamed of entering into any other 


meaſures. Let us not then tread in the ſteps of 
mean and fawning prieſts of any ſort, who are al. 
ways diſpoſed to place an abſolute power in the 
prince, if he on his part will gratify their ambi- 
tion, and by all means ſupport their form of 
church-government, to the perſecution of all o- 
ther men, who will not comply with their impo- 
ſitions. Let us begin where our anceſtors left be- 
fore the union of the crowns, and be, for the 
future, more jealous of our liberties, becauſe there 
is more need. But I muſt take upon me to ſay, 
that he who is not for ſetting great limitations 
upon the power of the prince, particularly that 
for which I am ſpeaking, in caſe we have the ſame 
king with England, c51 at by no principle, whe- 
ther he be a preſbyterian, prelatical, or preroga- 
tive-man, for the court of St. Germains, or that 
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of Hanover; I fay, he can act by no principle 
unleſs that of being a ſlave to the court of Eng- 
land for his own advantage. And therefore let not 
thoſe, who go under the name of prerogative-men, 
cover themſelves with the pretext of principles in 
this caſe ; for ſuch men are plainly for the prero- 
gative of the Engliſh court over this nation, be- 
cauſe this limitation is demanded only in caſe we 
come to have the ſame king with England. 


Act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, 
brought in by the ſame member. 


" HE eſtates of parliament conſidering, 
N that when it ſhall pleaſe God to afflict this 
© nation with the death of our ſovereign lady the 
queen (whom God of his infinite mercy long 
* preſerve) if the ſame ſhall happen to be without 
© heirs of her body, this kingdom may fall into 
great confuſion and diſorder before a ſucceſſor 
© can be declared. For preventing thereof, our 
ſovereign lady, with advice and conſent of the 
eſtates of parliament, ſtatutes and ordains, that 
if, at the foreſaid time, any parliament, or con- 
vention of eſtates, ſhall be aſſembled, then the 
members of that parliament or convention of 
| eſtates ſhall take the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment upon them: excepting thoſe barons 

and borroughs, who, at the foreſaid time, ſhall 

have 
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have any place or penſion, mediately or imme- 
diately of the crown: whoſe commiſſions are 
hereby declared to be void; and that new 
members ſhall be choſen in their place: but if 
there be no parliament or convention of eſtates 
actually aſſembled, then the members of the 
current parliament ſhall aſſemble with all poſſible 
diligence: and if there be no current parlia- 
ment, then the members of the laſt diſſolved 
parliament, or convention of eſtates, ſhall aſ- 
ſembly in like manner : and in thoſe two laſt 
caſes, ſo ſoon as there ſhall be one hundred 
members met, in which number the barons and 
borroughs before-mentioned are not to be rec- 
koned, they ſhall take the adminiſtration of the 
government upon them : but neither they, nor 
the members of parliament, or convention of 
eſtates, if at the time foreſaid aſſembled, ſhall 
proceed to the weighty affair of naming and de- 
claring a ſucceſſor, till twenty days after they 
have aſſumed the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment: both that there may be time for all the 
other members to come to Edinburgh, which is 
hereby declared the place of their meeting, and 
for the election of new barons and borroughs in 
place above-mentioned, But ſo ſoon as the 
twenty days are elapled, then they ſhall pro- 
ceed to the publiſhing, by proclamation, the 
conditions of government, on which they will 


receive the ſucceſſor to the imperial crown of 


this realm; which, in the caſe only of our be- 
ing 
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XR 


* 


ing under the ſame king with England, are as 
follow. 

I. © Tyan elections ſhall be made at every 
Michaelmas head - court for a new parliament 
every year; to ſit the firſt of November next 
following, and adjourn themſelves from time to 
time, till next Michaelmas: that they chuſe 
their own preſident, and that every thing ſhall 
be determined by balloting, in place of voting. 
2. Taru fo many leſſer barons ſhall be ad- 
ded to the parliament, as there have been noble- 
men created ſince the laſt augmentation of the 
number of the barons, and that in all time com- 
ing, for every nobleman that ſhall be created, 
there ſhall be a baron added to the parliament, 
3. © T4aT no man have vote in parliament, 


| but a nobleman or elected member. 


4. © Txar the king ſhall give the ſanction to 
all laws offered by the cſtates; and that the 
preſident of the parliament be impowered 
by his majeſty to give the ſanction in his 
ablence, and have ten pounds fterling a day 
ſalary. 
5. © THAT a committee of one and thirty mem- 
bers, of which nine to be a quorum, choſen 
out of their own number, by every parliament, 
ſhall, during the intervals of parliament, under 
the king, have the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, be his council, and accountable to the 
next parliament; with power in extraordinary 
occaſions, to call the parliament together : and 
* that 
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that in the ſaid council, all things be determin- 
ed by balloting, in place of voting. 

6. Tuar the king, without conſent of par- 

liament, ſhall not have the power of making 


peace and war; or that of concluding any treaty 
with any other ſtate or potentate. 


7. That all places and offices, both civil and 
military, and all penſions formerly conferred by 
our kings, ſhall ever after be given by parlia- 
ment. | 
8. Tyar no regiment or company of horſe, 
foot, or dragoons, be kept on foot in peace or 
war, but by conſent of parliament. 
9. * Tur all the fencible men of the nation, 
betwixt ſixty and ſixteen, be, with all diligence 
poſſible, armed with bayonets, and firelocks all 
of a caliber, and continue always provided in 
{ſuch arms, with ammunition ſuitable. 
10. Tur no general indemnity, nor par- 
don for any tranſgreſſion againſt the public, 
ſhall be valid without conſent of parliament. 
11. Tyar the fifteen ſenators of the college 
of juſtice ſhall be incapable of being members 
of parliament, or of any other office, or any 
penſion : but the ſalary that belongs to their 
place to be increaſed as the parliament ſhall 
© think fit: that the office of preſident ſhall be in 
three of their number to be named by parlia- 
ment, and that there be no extraordinary lords, 
© And alſo, that the lords of the juſtice-court ſhall 
© be 
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be diſtinct from thoſe of the ſeſſion, and under 
the ſame reſtrictions. 

12. Tarif any king break in upon any of 
theſe conditions of government, he ſhall, by 
the eſtates, be declared to have forteited the 
crown. 
© Waicn proclamation made, they are to go 
on to the naming and declaring a ſucceſſor: 
and when he is declared, if preſent, are to read 
to him the claim of right, and conditions of 
government above-mentioned, and to deſire of 
him, that he may accept the crown according- 
ly; and he accepting, they are to adminiſter to 
him the oath of coronation : but if the ſucceſſor 
be not preſent, they are to delegate ſuch of their 
own number as they ſhall think fit, to ſee the ſame 
performed, as ſaid is: and are to continue in 
the adminiſtration of the government, until the 
ſucceſſor his accepting of the crown, upon the 
foreſaid terms, be known to them: whereupon 
having then a king at their head, they ſhall, 
by his authority, declare themſelves a parlia- 
ment, and proceed to the doing of whatever 
ſhall be be thought expedient for the welfare 
of the realm. And it is likewiſe, by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, declared, that if her preſent ma- 
jeſty ſhall think fit, during her own time, 
with advice and conſent of the eſtates of parlia- 
ment, failing heirs of her body, to declare a 
ſucceſſor, yet nevertheleſs, after her majeſty's 
deceaſe, the members of parliament or conven- 

tion 
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© tion ſhall, in the ſeveral caſes, and after the 
© manner above-ſpecified, meet and admit the 
« ſucceſlor to the government, in the terms, and 
after the manner as ſaid is. And it is hereby 
further declared, that after the deceaſe of her 
« majeſty, and failing heirs of her body, the fore- 
© mentioned manner and method ſhall, in the ſe- 
« yeral caſes, be that of declaring and admitting 
© to the government all thoſe who ſhall hereafter 
* ſucceed to the imperial crown of this realm : 
and that it ſhall be high treaſon for any man to 
© own or acknowlege any perſon as king or queen 
of this realm, till they are declared and admit- 
ted in the above-mentioned manner. And laſt- 
* ly, it is hereby declared, that by the death of her 
« majeſty, or any of her ſucceſſors, all commiſ- 
* fions, both civil and military, fall and are void. 
© And that this act ſhall come in place of the 
© ſeventeenth act of the ſixth ſeſſion of king Wil- 
© liam's parliament. And all acts and laws, that 
any way derogate from this preſent act, are 
© hereby in ſo far declared void and abrogated,” 


V. 


My Log D CuanceELLoOR, 


T is the utmoſt height of human prudence to 
ſee and embrace every favourable opportunity: 
and if a word ſpoken in ſeaſon does, for the moſt 


part, 
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part, produce wonderful effects; of what conſe- 
quence and advantage mult it be to a nation in 
deliberations of the higheſt moment; in occaſions, 
when paſt, for ever irretrievable, to enter into the 
right path, and take hold of thegolden opportuni- 
ty, which makes the moſt arduous things eaſy, and 
without which the moſt inconſiderable may put a 
ſtop to all our affairs? We have this day an op- 
portunity in our hands which, if we manage to 
the advantage of the nation we have the honour 
to repreſent, we may, ſo far as the viciſſitude and 
uncertainty of human affairs will permit, be for 
many ages eaſy and happy. But if we deſpiſe or 
neglect this occaſion, we have voted our perpetual 
dependence on another nation. If men could 
always retain thoſe juſt impreſſions of things they 
at ſome times have upon their minds, they would 
be much more ſteddy in their actions. And as 1 
may boldly ſay, that no man is to be found in 
this houſe, who, at ſome time or other, has not 
had that juſt ſenſe of the miſerable condition to 
which this nation is reduced by a dependence up- 
on the Engliſh court, I ſhould demand no more 
but the like impreſſions at this time to paſs all the 
limitations mentioned in the draught of an act I 
have already brought into this houſe ; ſince they 
are not limitations upon any prince, who ſhall 
only be king of Scotland, nor do any way tend 
to ſeparate us from England ; but calculated mere- 
ly to this end, that ſo long as we continue to be 
under the ſame prince with our neighbour nation, 
We 
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we may be free from the influence of Engliſh 
councils and miniſters ; that the nation may not 
be impoveriſhed by an expenſive attendance at 
court, and that the force and exerciſe of our go- 
vernment may be, as far as is poſſible, within 
ourſelves. By which means trade, manufactures, 
and huſbandry, will flouriſh, and the affairs of the 
nation be no longer neglected, as they have been 
hitherto. Theſe are the ends to which all the li- 
mitations are directed, that Engliſh councils may 
not hinder the acts of our parliaments from receiv- 
ing the royal aſſent; that we may not be ingaged 
without our conlent in the quarrels they may have 
with other nations; that they may not obſtruct 
the meeting of our parliaments, nor interrupt 
their ſitting; that we may not ſtand in need of 
poſting to London for places and penſions, by 
which, whatever particular men may get, the 
nation mult always be a loſer, nor apply for the 
remedies of our grievances to a court, where, for 
the molt part, none are to be had. On the con- 
trary, if theſe conditions of government be enact- 
ed, our conſtitution will be amended, and our 
grievances be eaſily redreſſed by a due execution 
of our own laws, which to this day we have never 
been able to obtain. The beſt and wiſeſt men in 
England will be glad to hear that theſe limitations 
are ſettled by us. For though the ambition of 
courtiers lead them to deſire an uncontroulable 
power at any rate; yet wiſer men will conſider, 
that when two nations live under the fame prince, 

the 
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the condition of the one cannot be made intoler- 
able, but a ſeparation muſt inevitably follow, 
which will be dangerous if not deſtructive to both. 
The ſenate of Rome wiſely determined in the bu- 
ſineſs of the Privernates, that all people would 
take hold of the firſt opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from an uneaſy condition; that no peace 
could be laſting, in which both parties did not 
find their account; and that no alliance was 
ſtrong enough to keep two nations in amity, if 
the condition of either were made worſe by it. 
For my own part, my lord chancellor, before I 
will conſent to continue in our preſent miſerable 
and languiſhing condition after the deceaſe of her 
majeſty, and heirs of her body failing, I ſhall ra- 
ther give my vote for a ſeparation from England 
at any rate. I hope no man, who is now polle{led 
of an office, will take umbrage at theſe conditions 
of government, though ſome of them ſeem to di- 
miniſh, and others do intirely ſuppreſs the place 
he poſſeſſes: for beſides the ſcandal of preferring 
a private intereſt before that of our country, theſe 
limitations are not to take place immediately. 
The queen is yet young, and by the grace of 
God may live many years, I hope longer than all 
thoſe ſhe has placed in any truſt ; and ſhould we 
not be happy, if thole who, for the future, may 
deſign to recommend themſelves for any office, 
could not do it by any other way than the favour 
of this houſe, which they who appear for theſe 
conditions will deſerve in a more eminent degree ? 


Would 
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Would we rather court an Engliſh miniſter for. a 
place than a parliament of Scotland? Are we 
afraid of being taken out of the hands of Engliſh 
courtiers, and left to govern ourſelves? And do 
we doubt whether an Engliſh miniſtry, or a Scots 
parliament will be moſt for the intereſt of Scot- 
land? But that which ſeems moſt difficult in this 
queſtion, and in which, if ſatisfaction be given, 
I hope no man will pretend to be diſſatisfied with 
theſe limitations, is the intereſt of a king of 
Great Britain. And here I ſhall take liberty to 
ſay, that as the limitations do no way affect any 
prince that may be king of Scotland only, fo they 
will be found highly advantageous to a king of Great 
Britain, Some of our late kings, when they have 
been perplexed about the affairs of Scotland, did let 
fall ſuch expreſſions, as intimated they thought 
them not worth their application. And indeed we 
ought not to wonder if princes, like other men, 
ſhould grow weary of toiling where they find no 
advantage. But to ſet this affair in a true light: I 
deſire to know, whether it can be more advanta- 
geous to a king of Great Britian to have an unli- 
mited prerogative over this country, in our preſent 
ill condition, which turns to no account, than 
that this nation, grown rich and powerful under 
theſe conditions of government, ſhould be able + 
upon any emergency to furniſh a good body of 
land forces, with a ſquadron of ſhips for war, 
all paid by ourſelves, to aſſiſt his majeſty in the 
wars he may undertake for the defence of the pro- 
teſtant 
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teſtant religion and liberties of Europe. Now, 
ſince I hope I have ſhewn, that thoſe who are for 
the prerogative of the kings of Scotland, and all 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of places at this time, to- 
gether with the whole Engliſh nation, as well as 
a king of Great Britain, have cauſe to be fatisfied 
with theſe regulations of government, I would 
know what difficulty can remain; unleſs that be- 
ing accuſtomed to live in a dependency and un- 
acquainted with liberty, we know not ſo much as 
the meaning of the word; nor if that ſhould be 
explained to us, can ever perſuade ourſelves we 
ſhall obtain the thing, though we have it in our 
power, by a few votes, to fet ourſelves and our 
poſterity free. To fay that this will ſtop at the 
royal aſſent, is a ſuggeſtion diſreſpectful to her ma- 
jeſty, and which ought neither to be. mentioned 
in parliament, nor be conſidered by any member 
of this houſe. And were this a proper time, I am 
confident I could ſay ſuch things as, being repre- 
ſented to the queen, would convince her, that 
no perſon can have greater intereſt, nor obtain 
more laſting honour, by the enacting of the ſecon- 
ditions of government, than her majeſty. And 
if the nation be aſſiſted in this exigency by the 
good oſfices of his grace the high commiſſioner, I 
ſhall not doubt to affirm, that in procuring this 
bleſſing to our country from her majeſty, he will 
do more for us, han all the great men of that 
noble family, of which he is deſcended, ever did; 
though it ſeems to have been their peculiar pro- 
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vince for divers ages, to defend the liberties of 
this nation againſt the power of the Engliſh and 
the deceit of courtiers. What further arguments 
can I uſe to perſuade this houſe to enact theſe li- 
mitations, and embrace this occaſion, which we 
have ſo little deſerved? JI might bring many; 
but the moſt proper and effectual to perſuade all, 
I take to be this; that our anceſtors did enjoy 
the moſt eſſential liberties contained in the act 
I have propoſed : and though ſome few of leſs 
moment are among them which they had not, 
yet they were in poſſeſſion of divers others not con- 
tained in theſe articles: that they enjoyed theſe 
privileges when they were ſeparated from Eng- 
land, had their prince living among them, and 
conſequently ſtood not in fo great need of theſe 
limitations. Now, ſince we have been under the 
ſame prince with England, and therefore ſtand in 
the greateſt need of them, we have not only ne- 
glected to make a due proviſion of that kind, but 
in divers parliaments have given away our liber- 
tics, and upon the matter ſubjected this crown to 
the court of England: and are become ſo accu- 
ſtomed to depend on them, that we ſeem to doubt 
whether we ſhall lay hold of this happy opportu- 
nity to reſume our freedom. If nothing elſe will 
move us, at leaſt let us not act in oppoſition to 
the light of our own reaſon and conſcience, which 
daily repreſents to us the ill conſtitution of our 
government; the low condition into which we are 
ſunk, and the extreme poverty, diſtreſs, and mi- 
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ſery of our people. Let us conſider whether we 
will have the nation continue in theſe deplorable 
circumſtances, and loſe this opportunity of bring- 
ing freedom and plenty among us. Sure the 
heart of every honeſt man muſt bleed daily, to 
ſee the miſery in which our commons, and even 
many of our gentry, live; which has no other 
cauſe but the ill conſtitution of our government, 
and our bad government no other root, but our 
dependence upon the court of England. If our 
kings lived among us, it would not be ſtrange 
to find theſe limitations rejected. It is not the 
prerogative of a king of Scotland I would diminiſh, 
but the prerogative of Engliſh miniſters over this 
nation, To conclude, theſe conditions of govern- 
ment being either ſuch as our anceſtors enjoyed, 
or principally directed to cut off our dependence 
on an Engliſh court, and not to take place during 
the life of the queen ; he who refuſes his conſent 
to them, whatever he may be by birth, cannot 
| fare be a Scotfman by affection. This will be a 
true teſt to diſtinguiſh, not whig from tory, preſ- 
byterian from epiſcopal, Hanover from St. Ger- 
mains, nor yet a courtier from a man ont of place; 
but a proper teſt to diſtinguiſh a friend from an 
enemy to his country, And indeed we are fplit 
into ſo many parties, and cover ourſelves with ſo 
many falſe pretexts, that ſuch a teſt ſeems neceſſary 
to bring us into the light, and ſhew every man in 
his own colours. In a word, my lord chancellor, 
we are to conſider, that though we ſuffer under 

many 
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many grievances, yet our dependence upon the 
court of England is the cauſe of all, comprehends 
them all, and is the band that ties up the bundle, 
If we break this, they will all drop and fall to the 
ground: if not, this band will ftraiten us more 
and more, till we ſhall be no longer a people. 

I THEREFORE humbly propoſe, that for the ſe- 
curity of our religion, liberty, and trade, theſe li- 
mitations be declared by a reſolution of this houſe, 
to be the conditions, upon which the nation will 
receive a ſucceſſor to the crown of this realm, af- 
ter the deceaſe of her preſent majeſty, and failing 
heirs of her body, in caſe the ſaid ſucceſſor ſhall be 
alſo king or queen of England, 


V. 


My LoxDd CHANCELLOR, 


T AM forry to hear what has been juſt now 

ſpoken from the throne. I know the duty 
Lowe to her majeſty, and the reſpect that is due 
toher commiſſioner ; and therefore ſhall ſpeak with 
a juſt regard to both. But the duty I owe to my 
country obliges me to ſay, that what we have now 
heard from the throne, muſt of neceſſity proceed 
from Engliſh councils. If we had demanded, 
that theſe limitations ſhould take place during the 
life of her majeſty, or of the heirs of her body, 
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perhaps we might have no great reaſon to com- 
plain, though they ſhould be refuſed. But that 
her majeſty ſhould prefer the prerogative of ſhe 
knows not who, to the happineſs of the whole 
people of Scotland; that ſhe ſhould deny her aſ- 
ſent to ſuch conditions of government as are not 
limitations upon the crown of Scotland, but only 
ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary to relieve us from 
a ſubjection to the court of England, mult pro- 
ceed from Engliſh councils ; as well becauſe there 
is no Scots miniſter now at London, as becauſe I 
have had an account, which I believe to be too 
well-grounded, that a letter to this effect has been 
ſent down hither by the lord treaſurer of England, 
not many days ago. Beſides, all men who have 
Jately been at London well know, that nothing 
has been more common, than to ſee Scotſmen of 
the ſeveral parties addreſſing themſelves to En- 
gliſh miniſters about Scots affairs; and even to 
ſome ladies of that court, whom, for the reſpect 
I bear to their relations, I ſhall not name. Now, 
whether we ſhall continue under the influence and 
ſubjection of the Engliſh court; or whether it be 
not high time to lay before her majeſty, by a vote 
of this houſe, the conditions of government upon 
which we will receive a ſucceſſor, I leave to the 
wiſdom of the parliament. This I mult ſay, that 
to tell us any thing of her majeſty's intentions in 
this affair, before we have preſented any act to 
that purpoſe for the royal aſſent, is to prejudge 
the cauſe, and altogether unparliamentary. I 

will 
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will add, that nothing has ever ſhewn the power 
and force of Engliſh councils upon our affairs in a 
more eminent manner at any time, ſince the 
union of the crowns. - No man in this houſe is 
more convinced of the great advantage of that 
peace which both nations enjoy by living under 
one prince. But as on the one hand, ſome men, 
for private ends, and in order to get into offices, 
have either neglected or betrayed the intereſt of 
this nation, by a mean compliance with the En- 
gliſh court; ſo on the other ſide it cannot be de- 
nied, that we have been but indifferently uſed by 
the Engliſh nation. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the 
affair of Darien, in which, by their means and in- 
fluence chiefly, we ſuffered ſo great a loſs both in 


men and money, as to put us almoſt beyond hope 
of ever having any conſiderable trade; and this 


contrary to their own true intereſt, which now 
appears but too viſibly. I ſhall not go about to 
enumerate inſtances of a provoking nature in other 
matters, but keep myſelf preciſely to the thing we 
are upon. The Engliſh nation did, ſome time 
paſt, take into conſideration the nomination of a 
ſucceſſor to that crown; an affair of the higheſt 
importance, and, one would think, of common con- 
cernment to both kingdoms, Did they ever re- 
quire our concurrence ? Did they ever deſire the 
late king to cauſe the parliament of Scotland to 
meet, in order to take our advice and conſent ? 
Was not this to tell us plainly, that we ought to 
be concluded by their determinations, and were not 
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worthy to be conſulted in the matter ? Indeed, 
my lord chancellor, conſidering their whole car- 
riage in this affair, and the broad inſinuations we 
have now heard, that we are not to expect her 
majeſty's aſſent to any limitations on a ſucceſſor 
(which muſt proceed from Engliſh council) and 
conſidering we cannot propoſe to ourſelves any 
other relief from that ſervitude we lie under by the 
influence of that court; it is my opinion, that 
the houſe come to a reſolution, That after the 
deceaſe of her majeſty, heirs of her body failing, 
we will ſeparate our crown from that of England. 


VI. 


My Lok p CHANCELLOR, 


HAT there ſhould be limitations on a ſuc- 
ceſſor, in order to take away our depend- 
ence on the court of England, if both nations 
ſhould have the ſame king, no man here ſeems to 
oppoſe. And I think very few will be of opi- 
nion, that ſuch limitations ſhould be deferred till 
the meeting of the nation's repreſentatives upon 
the deceaſe of her majeſty. For if the ſucceſſor be 
not named before that time, every one will be ſo 
earneſt to promote the pretenſions of the perſon 
he molt affects, that new conditions will be alto- 


gether forgotten. So that thoſe who are only in 
ap- 
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appearance for theſe limitations, and in reality a- 
gainſt them, endeavour for their laſt refuge to miſ- 
lead well-meaning men, by telling them, that it 
is not adviſable to put them into the act of ſecu- 
rity, as well for fear of loſing all, as becauſe they 
will be more conveniently placed in a ſeparate 
act. My lord chancellor, I would fain know if 
any thing can be more proper in an act which ap- 
points the naming and manner of admitting a 
ſucceſſor, than the conditions on which we agree 
to receive him. I would know, if the deferring 
of any thing, at a time when naturally it ſhould 
take place, be not to put a ſlur upon it, and an 
endeavour to defeat it. And if the limitations in 
queſtion are pretended to be ſuch a burden in the 
act, as to hazard the loſs of the whole, can we expect 
to obtain them when ſeparated from the act? Is 
there any common ſenſe in this? Let us not deceive 
ourſelves, and imagine that the act of 1696 does 
not expire immediately after the queen and heirs 
of her body; for in all that act, the heirs and 
ſucceſſors of his late majeſty king William are al- 
ways reſtrained and ſpecified by theſe expreſs 
words, according to the declaration of the eſtates, 
dated the 11th of April 1689.“ So that unleſs 
we make a due proviſion by ſome new law, a 
diſſolution of the government will enſue immedi- 
ately upon the death of her majeſty, failing heirs 
of her body. Such an act therefore being of ab- 
ſolute and indiſpenſable neceſſity, I am of opini- 
on, that the limitations ought to be inſerted there- 
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in as the only proper place for them, and ſureſt 
way to obtain them: and that whoever would ſe- 
parate them, does not ſo much deſire we ſhould 
obtain the act, as that we ſhould loſe the limi- 
tations. | 


VII. 


My Lord CranceELLoOR, 


HOPE I need not inform this honourable 
houſe, that all acts which can be propoſed for 

the ſecurity of this kingdom, are vain and empty 
propoſitions, unleſs they are ſupported by arms; 
and that to rely upon any law, without ſuch a ſecu- 
rity, is to lean upon a ſhadow. We had better 
never paſs this act: for then we ſhall not imagine 
we have done any thing for our ſecurity; and if 
we think we can do any thing effectual with- 
out that proviſion, we deceive ourſelves, and 
are in a moſt dangerous condition. Such an 
act cannot be ſaid to be an act for the ſecu- 
rity of any thing, in which the moſt neceſſary 
clauſe is wanting, and without which all the reſt 
is of no force: neither can any kingdom be really 
ſecured but by arming the people. Let no man 
pretend that we have ſtanding forces to ſupport 
this law; and that if their numbers be not ſuffi- 
cient, we may raiſe more. It is very well known 
this nation cannot maintain ſo many ſtanding 
forces 
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forces as would be neceſſary for our defence, 
though we could intirely rely upon their fidelity. 
The poſſeſſion of arms is the diſtinction of a free- 
man from a ſlave. He who has nothing, and 
belongs to another, muſt be defended by him, 
and needs no arms: but he who thinks he is his 
own maſter, and has any thing he may call his 
own, ought to have arms to defend himſelf and 
what he poſſeſſes, or elſe he lives precariouſly and 
at diſcretion. And though for a while thoſe who 
have the ſword in their power abſtain from doing 
him injuries; yet, by degrees, he will be awed in- 
to a ſubmiſſion to every arbitrary command. Our 
anceſtors, by being always armed, and frequently in 
action, defended themſelves againſt the Romans, 


Danes, and Engliſh ; and maintained their liberty 


againſt the incroachments of their own princes. 
If we are not rich enough to pay a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſtanding forces, we have at leaſt this ad- 
vantage, that arms in our own hands ſerve no leſs 
to maintain our liberty at home, than to defend 
us from enemies abroad. Other nations, if they 


think they can truſt ſtanding forces, may, by 


their means, defend themſelves againſt foreign 
enemies. But we, who have not wealth ſuffici- 
ent to pay ſuch forces, ſhould not, of all nations 
under heaven, be unarmed. For us then to con- 
tinue without arms, is to be directly in the con- 
dition of ſlaves: to be found unarmed, in the event 
of her majeſty's death, would be to have no man- 
ner of ſecurity for our liberty, property, or the 
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independence of this kingdom. By being un. 
armed, we every day run the riſk of our all, 
ſince we know not how ſoon that event may 
overtake us: to continue ſtill unarmed, when, 
by this very act now under deliberation, we have 
put a caſe, which happening may ſeparate us 
from England, would be the groſſeſt of all follies. 
And if we do not provide for arming the kingdom 
in ſuch an exigency, we ſhall become a jeſt and 
a proverb to the world. 


VIII, 


My LoRD CrancELLoOR, 


F in the ſad event of her majeſty's deceaſe 

without heirs of her body, any conſiderable 
military force ſhould be in the hands of one or 
more men, who might have an underſtanding to- 
gether, we are not very ſure what uſe they would 
make of them in ſo nice and critical a conjuncture. 
We know, that as the moſt juſt and honourable 
enterprizes, when they fail, are accounted in the 
number of rebellions; ſo all attempts, however 
unjuſt, if they ſucceed, always purge themſelves 
of all guilt and imputation. If a man preſume he 
ſhall have ſucceſs, and obtain the utmoſt of his 
hopes, he will not too nicely examine the point 


of right, nor balance too ſcrupulouſly the injury 
he 
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he does to his country. I would not have any 
man take this for a reflection upon thoſe honour- 
able perſons, who have at preſent the command 
of our troops. For, beſides, that we are not cer- 
tain, who ſhall be in thoſe commands at the time 
of ſuch an event, we are to know that all men are 
frail, and the wicked and mean-ſpirited world has 
paid too much honour to many, who have ſub- 
verted the liberties of their country. We ſee a 
great diſpoſition at this time in ſome men, not to 
conſent to any limitations on a ſucceſſor, though 
we ſhould name the ſame with England. And 
therefore ſince this is probably the laſt opportunity 
we ſhall ever have, of freeing ourſelves from our 
dependence on the Engliſh court, we ought to 
manage it with the utmoſt jealouſy and diffidence 
of ſuch men, For though we have ordered the 
nation to be armed and exerciſed, which will be 
a ſufficient defence when done; yet we know not 
but the event, which God avert, may happen be- 
fore this can be effected. And we may eaſily 


imagine, what a few bold men, at the head of a 


ſmall number of regular troops, might do, when 
all things are in confuſion and ſuſpence. So that 
we ought to make effectual proviſion, with the ut- 
molt circumſpection, that all ſuch forces may be 
ſubſervient to the government and intereſt of this 
nation, and not to the private ambition of their 
commanders, I therefore move, that immediately 
upon the deccaſe of her majeſty, all military com- 


miſſions above that of a captain be null and void. 
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IX. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


KNOW itis the undoubted prerogative of her 
majeſty, that no act of this houſe ſhall have 
the force of a law without her royal aſſent. And 
as I am confident his grace the high commiſſioner 
is ſufficiently inſtrufted, to give that aſſent to 
every act which ſhall be laid before him; ſo more 
particularly to the act for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom, which has already paſt this houſe : an act 
that preſerves us from anarchy : an act that arms 
a defenceleſs people: an act that has colt the re- 
preſentatives of this kingdom much time and la- 
bour to frame, and the nation a very great ex- 
pence : an act that has paſſed by a great majo- 
rity: and above all, an act that contains a cauti- 
on of the higheſt importance for the amendment 
of our conſtitution. I did not preſume the other 
day, immediately after this a&t was voted, to de- 
fire the royal aſſent; I thought it a juſt deference 
to the high commiſſioner, not to mention it at 
that time. Neither would I now, but only that I 
may have an opportunity to repreſent to his grace, 
that as he who gives readily doubles the gift; 
ſo his grace has now in his hands the moſt glo- 
rious and honourable occaſion, that any perſon of 
this 
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this nation ever had, of making himſelf accept- 
able, and his memory for ever grateful to the 
people oſ this kingdom: ſince the honour of giv- 
ing the royal aſſent to a law, which lays a laſt- 
ing foundation for their liberties, has been re- 
ſerved to him. | 


X. 


My Lox D CHANCELLOR, 


N the day that the act for the ſecurity of 

the kingdom paſſed in this houſe, I did not 
preſume to move for the royal aſſent. The next 
day of our meeting, I mentioned it with all ima- 
ginable reſpect and deference for his grace the 
high commiſſioner, and divers honourable per- 
ſons ſeconded me. If now, after the noble lord 
who ſpoke laſt, I inſiſt upon it, I think I am no 
way to be blamed. I ſhall not endeavour to ſhew 
the neceſlity of this act, in which the whole ſecu- 
rity of the nation now lies, having ſpoken to that 
point the other day : but ſhall take occaſion to 
ſay ſomething concerning the delay of giving the 
royal aſſent to acts paſſed in this houſe ; for which 
I could never hear a good reaſon, except that a 
commiſſioner was not ſufficiently inſtructed. But 
that cannot be the true reaſon at this time, be- 
cauſe ſeveral acts have lain long for the royal aſ- 
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ſent: in particular, that to ratify a former a&, 
for turning the convention into a parliament, and 
fencing the claim of right, which no man doubts 
his grace is ſufficiently inſtructed to paſs. We 
muſt therefore look elſewhere for the reaſon of 
this delay, and ought to be excuſed in doing this; 
ſince ſo little regard is had, and ſo little ſatisfacti- 
on given to the repreſentatives of this nation, 
who have for more than three months employed 
themſelves with the greateſt aſſiduity in the ſer- 
vice of their country, and yet have not ſeen the 
leaſt fruit of their labours crowned with the royal 
aſſent. Only one act has been touched, for re- 
cognizing her majeſty's juſt right, which is a thing 
of courſe. This gives but too good reaſon to 
thoſe who ſpeak freely, to ſay that the royal aſſent 
is induſtriouſly ſuſpended, in order to oblige ſome 
men to vote, as ſhall be moſt expedient to a cer- 
tain intereſt ; and that this ſeſſion of parliament is 
continued ſo long, chiefly to make men uneaſy, 
who have neither places nor penſions to bear their 
charges; that by this means acts for money, im- 
portation of French wine, and the like, may paſs 
in a thin houſe, which will not fail immediately 
to receive the royal aſſent, whilſt the acts that 
concern the welfare, and perhaps the very being 
of the nation, remain untouched. 


Al. My 
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XI. 


Mr Lox D CHANCELLOR, 


DEING under ſome apprehenſions that her 
majeſty may receive ill advice in this affair, 
from miniſters who frequently miſtake former bad 
practices for good precedents, I deſire that the 
third act of the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt parliament 
of king Charles the ſecond may be read. 


Act the third of the firſt ſeſſion, par. I. 
Car. II. 


Act aſſerting his majeſty's royal prero- 
| gative, in calling and diſſolving of 
parliaments, and making of laws. 


H E eſtates of parliament, now covened 
by his majeſty's ſpecial authority, conſi- 
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dering that the quietneſs, ſtability, and happi- 
neſs of the people, do depend upon the ſafety 
of the king's majeſty's ſacred perſon, and the 
maintenance of his ſovereign authority, princely 
power, and prerogative royal; and conceiving 
themſelves obliged in conſcience, and in dif- 
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charge of their duties to almighty God, to the 
king's majeſty, and to their native country, to 
make a due acknowlegement thereof at this 
time, do therefore unanimouſly declare, that 
they will, with their lives and fortunes, main- 
tain and defend the ſame. And they do here- 
by acknowlege, that the power of calling, hold- 
ing, proroguing, and diſſolving of parliaments, 
© and all conventions and meetings of the eſtates, 
does ſolely reſide in the king's majeſty, his heirs 
© and ſucceſſors. And that as no parliament can 
be lawfully kept, without the ſpecial warrant 
and preſence of the king's majeſty, or his com- 
miſſioner ; ſo no acts, ſentences or ſtatutes, to 
© be paſſed in parliament, can be binding upon 
the people, or have the authority and force of 
© laws, without the ſpecial authority and appro- 
bation of the king's majeſty, or his commiſſi- 
oner interponed thereto, at the making thereof. 
And therefore the king's majeſty, with advice 
and conſent of his eſtates of parliament, doth 
hereby reſcind and annul all laws, acts, ſtatutes, 
or practices that have been, or upon any pre- 
text whatſoever may be, or ſeem contrary to, 
or inconſiſtent with, his majeſty's juſt power 
and prerogative above-mentioned ; and declares 
the ſame to have been unlawful, and to be void 
and null in all time coming. And to the end 
that this act and acknowlegement, which the 
eſtates of parliament, from the ſenſe of their 
humble duty and certain knowlege, have hereby 

made, 
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made, may receive the more exact obedience in 
time coming; it is by his majeſty, with advice 
* foreſaid, ſtatute and ordained, that the punctual 
* obſervance thereof be ſpecially regarded by all 
© his majeſty's ſubjects, and that none of them, 
upon any pretext whatſoever, offer to call in 
_ * queſtion, impugn, or do any deed to the con- 
* trary hereof, under pain of treaſon.” 


My Loxp CHANCELLOR, 


Tu E queſtions concerning the king's prerogative 
and the peoples privileges are nice and difficult. 
Mr. William Colvin, who was one of the wiſeſt 
men this nation ever had, uſed to ſay concerning 
defenſive arms, that he wiſhed all princes thought 
them lawful, and the people unlawful, And in- 
deed I heartily wiſh, that ſomething like theſe 
moderate ſentiments might always determine all 
matters in queſtion between both. By the con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom, no act of the eſtates 
had the force of a law, unleſs touched by the 
king's ſcepter, which was his undoubted prero- 
gative. The touch of his ſcepter gave authority 
to our laws, as his ſtamp did a currency to our 
coin : but he had no right to refuſe or with-hold 
either. It is pretended by ſome men, that in 
virtue of this act, the king may refuſe the 
royal aſſent to acts paſſed by the eſtates of the 
kingdom. But it ought to be conſidered, that 
this law is only an acknowlegement and declara- 
don 
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tion of the king's prerogative, and conſequently 
gives nothing new to the prince. The a& ac- 
knowleges this to be the prerogative of the king, 
that whatever is paſſed in this houſe, cannot have 
the force of a law without the royal aſſent, and 
makes it high treaſon to queſtion this prerogative; 
becaule the parliament, during the civil war, had 
uſurped a power of impoſing their own votes up- 
on the people for law, though neither the king, 
nor any perſon commiſſionated by him were pre- 
ſent: and this new law was wholly and ſimply 
directed to aboliſh and reſcind that uſurpation, 
as appears by the tenour and expreſs words of the 
act; which does neither acknowlege nor declare, 
that the prince has a power to refuſe the royal aſ- 
ſent to any act preſented by the parliament. If 
any one ſhould ſay, that the lawgivers deſigned 
no leſs, and that the principal contrivers and pro- 
moters of the act frequently boaſted they had ob- 
tained the negative, as they call it, for the crown ; 
I deſire to know how they will make that appear, 
ſince no words are to be found in the act, that 
ſhew any ſuch deſign : eſpecially if we conſider, 
that this law was made by a parliament that ſpoke 
the moſt plainly, leaſt equivocally, and moſt ful- 
ly of all others concerning the prerogative, And - 
if thoſe who promoted the paſling of this act were 
under fo ſtrong a deluſion, to think they had ob- 
tained a new and great prerogative to the crown 
by a declaratory law, in which there is not one 
word to that purpole, it was the hand of heaven 


that 
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that defeated their deſign of deſtroying the liberty | 


of their country. I know our princes have re- || 
fuſed their aſſent to ſome acts ſince the making of 

this law: but a practice introduced in arbitrary | 
times can deſerve no conſideration. For my own | 
part, I am far from. puſhing things to extremity | 
on either hand : I heartily enter into the ſenti- 
ments of the wiſe man I mentioned before, and 
think the people of this nation might have been 
happy in miſtaking the meaning of this law, if 
ſuch men, as have had the greateſt credit with our 
princes, would have let them into the true ſenſe 
of it. And therefore thoſe, who have the honour 
to adviſe her majeſty, ſhould beware of inducing 
her to a refuſal of the royal aſſent to the act for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom, becauſe the unwar- 


rantable cuſtom of rejecting acts was introduced 
in arbitrary times. 


XII. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


T is often ſaid in this houſe, that parliaments, 
and eſpecially long ſeſſions of parliament, are 
a heavy tax and burden to this nation: I ſuppoſe 
they mean as things are uſually managed: other- 
wiſe I ſhould think it a great reflection on the wiſ- 
dom of the nation, and a maxim very pernicious 
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to our government. But indeed in the preſent 
ſtate of things, they are a very great burden to 
us. Our parliament ſeldom meets in winter, when 
the ſeaſon of the year, and our own private af- 
fairs, bring us to town. We are called together 
for the moſt part in ſummer, when our country 
buſineſs, and the goodneſs of the ſeaſon, make 
us live in town with regret. Our parliaments are 


ſitting both in ſeed-time and harveſt, and we are 


made to toil the whole year. We meet one day 
in three; though no reaſon can be given why we 
ſhould not meet every day, unleſs ſuch a one, as I 
am unwilling to name, leſt thereby occaſion ſhould 
be taken to mention it elſewhere to the reproach 
of the nation. The expences of our commiſſion- 
ers are now become greater than thoſe of our 
kings formerly were: and a great part of this 
money is laid out upon equipage, and other things 
of foreign manufacture, to the great damage of 
the kingdom, We meet in this place in the af- 
ternoon, after a great dinner, which I think is 
not the time of doing buſineſs; and are in ſuch 
confuſion after the candles are lighted, that very 
often the debate of one ſingle point cannot be fi- 
niſhed ; but muſt be put off to another day. Par- 
liaments are'forced to ſubmit to the conveniences 
of the lords of the ſeſſion, and meetings of the 
borroughs; though no good reaſon can be given, 
why either a lord of the ſeſſion, or any one de- 
puted to the meetings of the borroughs, ſhould 
be a member of this houſe; but on the contrary, 
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experience has taught us the inconvenience of 
both. When members of parliament, to perform 
the duty they owe to their country, have left the 
moſt important affairs, and quitted their friends 
many times in the utmoſt extremity, to be pre- 
ſent at this place, they are told they may return 
again; as we were the other day called together 
only in order to be diſmiſſed. We have been for 
ſeveral days adjourned in this time of harveſt, 
when we had the moſt important affairs under de- 
liberation; that as well thoſe, who have neither place 
nor penſion, might grow weary of their attendance, 
as thoſe whoſe ill ſtate of health makes the ſervice 
of their country as dangerous, though no leſs ho- 
nourable than if they ſerved in the field. Do not 
theſe things ſhew us the neceſſity of thoſe limita- 
tions, I had the honour to offer to this houſe ? and 
particularly of that for lodging the power of ad- 
journments in the parliament; that for meetings 
of parliament to be in winter; that for impowering 
the preſident to give the royal aſſent, and aſcert- 
aining his ſalary ; with that for excluding all lords 
of the ſeſſion from being members of parliament. 
Could one imagine that in this parliament, in 
which we have had the firſt opportunity of amend- 
ing our conſtitution by new conditions of go- 
vernment, occaſion ſhould be given by reiterating 
former abuſes, to convince all men of the neceſſi- 
ty of farther limitations upon a ſucceſſor? Or is 
not this rather to be attributed to a peculiar pro- 


vidence, that thoſe who are the great appolers of 


limt- 
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limitations, ſhould, by their conduct, give the 
beſt reaſon for them? But I hope no member of 
this houſe will be diſcouraged either by delay or 
oppoſition ; becauſe the liberties of a people are 
not to be maintained without paſling through great 

difficulties, and that no toil and labours ought to 
| be declined to preſerve a nation from ſlavery. 


XIII. 


Mr Lokp CHANCELLOR, 


HAVE waited long and with great patience 
for the reſult of this ſeſſion, to ſee if I could 
diſcover a real and ſincere intention in the mem- 
bers of this houſe, to reſtore the freedom of our 
country in this great and, perhaps, only opportu- 
nity. I know there are many different views 
among us, and all men pretend the good of 
the nation. But every man here 1s obliged 
carefully to examine the things before us, and 
to act according to his knowlege and con- 
ſcience, without regard to the views of other men, 
whatever charity he may have for them: 1 ſay, 
every man in this place is obliged, by the oath 
he has taken, to give ſuch advice as he thinks 
moſt expedient for the good of his country. The 
principal buſineſs of this ſeſſion has been the form- 
ing of an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, up- 
on 
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on the expiration of the preſent intail of the 
crown. And though one would have thought, 
that the moſt eſſential thing which could have en- 
tered into ſuch an act, had been to aſcertain the 
conditions on which the nation would receive a 
| ſucceſſor, yet this has been entirely waved and 
|  over-ruled by the houſe. Only there is a caution 
inſerted in the act, that the ſucceſſor ſhall not be 
the fame perſon who is to ſucceed in England, 
unleſs ſuch conditions of government be firſt 
enacted, as may ſecure the freedom of this nati- 
on. But this is a general and indefinite clauſe, 
and liable to the dangerous inconveniency of be- 
ing declared to be fulfilled by giving us two or 
three inconſiderable laws, So that this ſeſſion 
of parliament, in which we have had fo great an 
opportunity of making ourſelves for ever a free 
people, is like to terminate without any real ſe- 
curity for our liberties, or any eſſential amend- 
ment of our conſtitution. And now, when we 
F ought to come to particulars, and enact ſuch li- 
| mitations as may fully ſatisfy the general clauſe, 
| we muſt amuſe ourſelves with things of little ſig- 
nificancy, and hardly mention any limitation of 
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N moment or conſequence. But inſtead of this, 

ö acts are brought in for regulations to take place | 
£ during the life of the queen, which we are not to i" 
ö expect, and quite draw us off from the buſineſs f 


we ſhould attend. By theſe methods divers well- 
' meaning men have been deluded, whilſt others 
have propoſed a preſent nomination of a ſucceſſor 
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under limitations. But I fear the far greater part 
have deſigned to make their court either to her 
majeſty, the houſe of Hanover, or thoſe of 
St. Germains, by maintaining the prerogative in 
Scotland as high as ever, to the perpetual enſlav- 
ing of this nation to the miniſters of England. 
Therefore I, who have never made court to any 
prince, and I hope never ſhall, at the rate of the 
leaſt prejudice to my country, think myſelf oblig- 
ed in diſcharge of my conſcience, and the duty of 
my oath in parliament, to offer ſuch limitations 
as may anſwer the general clauſe in the act for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom. And this I do in two 
draughts, the one containing the limitations by 
themſelves; the other with the ſame limitations, 
and a blank for inſerting the name of a ſucceſſor, 
If the houſe ſhall think fit to take into conſidera- 
tion that draught which has no blank, and enact 
the limitations, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied, being as lit- 
tle fond of naming a ſucceſſor as any man. Other- 
wiſe, I offer the draught with a blank; to the 
end that every man may make his court to the 
perſon he moſt affects; and hope by this means 
to pleaſe all parties: the court in offering them 
an opportunity to name the ſucceſſor of England, 
a thing ſo acceptable to her majeſty and that na- 
tion: thoſe who may favour the court of St. Ger- 
mains, by giving them a chance for their preten- 
ſions; and every true Scotſman, in vindicating 
the liberty of this nation, whoever be the ſucceſſor. 


FIRST 
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FIRST DRAUGHT, 


c UR ſovereign lady, with advice and con- 
: ſent of the eſtates of parliament, ſtatutes 
© and ordains, that after the deceaſe of her ma- 
« jeſty, whom God long preſerve, and failing 
© heirs of her body, no one ſhall ſucceed to the 
* crown of this realm that is likewiſe ſucceſſor to 
the crown of England, but under the limitati- 
ons following, which, together with the oath of 
coronation and claim of right, they ſhall ſwear 
to obſerve. That all places and offices, both 
civil and military, and all penſions formerly 
conferred by our kings, ſhall ever after be given 
by parliament.— That a new parliament ſhall 
be choſen every Michaelmas head-court, to fit 
the firſt of November thereafter, and adjourn 
themſelves from time to time till next Michael- 
mas; and that they chuſe their own preſident. 
— That a committee of thirty-ſix members, 
choſen by and out of the whole parliament, 
without diſtinction of eſtates, ſhall, during the 
intervals of parliament, under the king, have 
the adminiſtration of the government, be his 
council, and accountable to parliament ; with 
power, in extraordinary occaſions, to call the 
* parliament together,” 
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SECOND DRAUGHT, 


* 


UR ſovereign lady, with advice and con- 
ſent of the eſtates of parliament, ſtatutes 
© and ordains, that after the deceaſe of her ma- 
jeſty, whom God long preſerve, and heirs of 
her body failing, 
: ſhall ſucceed to the crown of 
© this realm. But that in caſe the ſaid ſucceſſor 
© be likewiſe the ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng- 
© land, the ſaid ſucceſſor ſhall be under the limi- 
* tations following, etc, 


ou 


No man can be an enemy to theſe limitations, 
in caſe we have the ſame king with England, ex- 
cept he who is ſo ſhameleſs a partizan either of the 
court at St. Germains, or the houſe of Hanover, 
that he would rather ſee Scotland continue to de- 
pend upon an Engliſh miniſtry, than that their 
prerogative ſhould be any way leſſened in this 
kingdom. As for thoſe who have St. Germains 
in their view, and are accounted the higheſt of 
all the prerogative-men, I would aſk them, if we 
ſhould aſſiſt them in advancing their prince to the 
throne of Great Britain, are we, for our reward, 
to continue {till in our former dependence on the 
Engliſh court? Theſe limitations are the only 


teſt to diſcover a lover of his country from a cour- 
tier 
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tier either to her majeſty, Hanover, or St. Ger- 
mains. For prerogative- men, who are for enſlav- 
ing this nation to the directions of another court, 
are courtiers to any ſucceſſor; and let them pre- 
tend what they will, if their principles lead ne- 
ceſſarily to ſubject this nation to another, are ene- 
mies to the nation. Theſe men are ſo abſurd as 
to provoke England, and yet reſolve to continue 
ſlaves of that court. This country muſt be made 
a field of blood, in order to advance a papiſt to 
the throne of Britain. If we fail, we ſhall be 
ſlaves by right of conqueſt; if we prevail, have 
the happineſs to continue in our former ſlaviſn 
dependence. And though to break this yoke, all 
good men would venture their all, yet I believe 
few will be willing to lie at the mercy of France 
and popery, and at the ſame time draw upon them- 
ſelves the indignation and power of England, for 
the ſake only of meaſuring our ſtrength with a much 
more powerful nation; and to be ſure to conti- 
nue {till under our former dependence, though 
we ſhould happen to prevail, Now, of thoſe 
who are for the ſame ſucceſſor with England, I 
would aſk, if in that caſe we are not alſo to con- 
tinue in our former dependence ; which will not 
fail always to grow from bad to worſe, and at 
length become more intolerable to all honeſt men, 
than death itſelf, For my own part, I think, 
that even the moſt zealous proteſtant in the na- 
tion, if he have a true regard for his country, 
ought rather to with, were it conſiſtent with «ur 
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claim of right, that a papiſt ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne of Great Britain, under ſuch limitations as 
would render this nation free and independent, 
than the moſt proteſtant and beſt prince, with- 
out any. If we may live free, I little value who 
is king: it is indifferent to me, provided the li- 
mitations be enacted, to name or not name; Ha- 
nover, St. Germains, or whom you will. 


XIV. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


I'S grace, the high commiſſioner, having 
acquainted this houſe, that he has inſtru- 

Ctions from her majeſty, to give the royal aſſent 
to all acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, except that for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom, it will be highly 
neceſſary to provide ſome new laws for ſecuring 
our liberty upon the expiration of the preſent in- 
tail of the crown. And therefore I ſhall ſpeak 
to the firſt article of the limitations contained 
in the ſhort act I offered the other day; not 
only becauſe it is the firſt in order, but be- 
cauſe I perſuade myſelf you all know that parlia- 
ments were formerly choſen annually ; that they 
had the power of appointing the times of their 
meetings and adjournments, together with the 
nomination of committees to ſuperintend the ad- 
miniſtration of the government during the inter- 
21s 
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yals of parliament : all which, if it were neceſſary, 
might be proved by a great number of public acts. 
So that if I demonſtrate the uſe and neceſſity of 
the firſt article, there will remain no great diffi- 
culty concerning the reſt. 


My Lord CHANCELLOR, 


Tu x condition of a people, however unhappy, if 
they not only know the cauſe of their miſery, but 
have alſo the remedy in their power, and yet ſhould 
refuſe to apply it, one would think, were not to be 
pitied. And though the condition of good men, 
who are concluded and oppreſſed by a majority 
of the bad, is much to be lamented ; yet chriſtia- 
nity teaches us to ſhew a greater meaſure of com- 
paſſion to thoſe who are knowingly and volunta- 
rily obſtinate to ruin both themſelves and others. 
But the regret of every wiſe and good man muſt 


needs be extraordinary, when he ſees the liberty 


and happineſs of his country not only obſtructed, 
but utterly extinguiſhed by the private and tranſi - 
tory intereſt of ſelf-deſigning men, who indeed 
very often meet their own ruin, but moſt cer- 
tainly bring deſtruction upon their poſterity by 
ſuch courſes. Sure if a man who is intruſted by 
others, ſhould, for his own private advantage, 
betray that truſt, to the perpetual and irrecover- 
able ruin of thoſe who truſted him, the livelieſt 
ſenſe and deepeſt remorſe for fo great guilt, will 
undoubtedly ſeize and terrify the conſcience of 

L ſuch 
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ſuch a man, as often as the treacherous part he 
has acted ſhall recur to his thoughts; which will 
moſt frequently happen in the times of his diſtreſs, 
and the nearer he approaches to a life in which 
thoſe remorſes are perpetual. But I hope every 
man in this houſe has fo well conſidered theſe 
things, as to preſerve him from falling into fuch 
terrible circumſtances: and (as all men are ſub- 
ject to great failings) if any perſon, placed in this 
moſt eminent truſt, is conſcious to himſelf of hav- 
ing ever been wanting in duty to his country, I 
doubt not he will this day, in this weighty mat- 
ter, atone for all, and not blindly follow the opi- 
nion of other men, becauſe he alone muſt account 
for his own actions to his great Lord and Maſter. 
Taz limitation, to which I am about to ſpeak, 
requires, that all places, offices, and penſions, 
which have been formerly given by our kings, 
ſhall, after her majeſty and heirs of her body, be 
conferred by parliament, ſo long as we are under 
the ſame prince with England. Without this li- 
mitation, our poverty and ſubjection to the court 
of England will every day increaſe; and the que- 
ſtion we have now before us is, whether we will 
be freemen or ſlaves for ever? whether we will 
continue to depend, or break the yoke of our de- 
pendence ? and whether we will chuſe to live poor 
and miſerable, or rich, free, and happy? Let 
no man think to object, that this limitation takes 
away the whole power of the prince. For the 
{m2 condition of government is found in one of 
the 
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the moſt abſolute monarchies of the world. I have 
very good authority for what I fay, from all the 
beſt authors that have treated of the government 
of China ; but ſhall only cite the words of an 
able miniſter of ſtate, who had very well conſi- 
dered whatever had been written on that ſubject; 
I mean Sir William Temple, who ſays, That 


c 


. 


s 


c 


c 


c 


« 


c 


« 


for the government, it is abſolute monarchy, 
there being no other laws in China, but the 
king's orders and commands; and it is likewiſe 
hereditary, ſtill deſcending to the next of blood. 
But all orders and commands of the king pro- 
ceed through his councils; and are made upon 
the recommendation or petition of the council 
proper and appointed for that affair: ſo that all 
matters are debated, determined, and concluded 
by the ſeveral councils; and then upon their 
advices and requeſts made to the king, they are 
ratified and ſigned by him, and fo pals into 
laws. All great offices of ſtate are likewiſe con- 
ferred by the king, upon the ſame recommen- 
dations or petitions of his ſeveral councils; fo 
that none are preferred by the humour of the 
prince himſelf, nor by favour of any miniſter, 
by flattery or corruption, but by the force or 
appearance of merit, of learning, and of virtue; 
which obſerved by the ſeveral councils, gain 
their recommendations or petitions to the king.” 


Theſe are the expreſs words of that miniſter. 


And if under the greateſt abſolute monarchy of 
the world, in a country where the prince actually 
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reſides ; if among heathens this be accounted a ne- 
ceſſary part of government for the encouragement 
of virtue, ſnall it be denied to Chriſtians living 
under a prince who reſides in another nation ? 
Shall it be denied to a people, who have a right 
to liberty, and yet are not capable of any in their 
preſent circumſtances without this limitation ? 
But we have formed to ourſelves fuch extravagant 
notions of government, that even in a limited 
monarchy nothing will pleaſe, which in the leaſt 
| deviates from the model of France, and every 
thing ele muſt ſtand branded with the name of 
commonwealth. Yet a great and wiſe people 
found this very condition of government neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport even an abſolute monarchy. If 
any man ſay, that the empire of China contains 
divers kingdoms: and that the care of the empe- 
ror, and his knowlege of particular men, cannot 
extend to all: I anſwer, the caſe is the ſame with 
us; and it ſeems as if that wiſe people deſigned 
this conſtitution for a remedy to the like inconve- 

niences with thoſe we labour under at this time. 
Tuis limitation will undoubtedly inrich the 
nation, by {topping that perpetual iſſue of money 
to England, which has reduced this country to ex- 
treme poverty. This limitation does not flatter 
us with the hopes of riches by an uncertain pro- 
ject; does not require fo much as the condition 
of our own induſtry ; but by faving great ſums to 
the country, will every year furniſh a ftock ſui- 
ficient to carry on a conſiderable trade, or to 
| eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh ſome uſeful manufafture at home, with 
the higheſt probability of ſucceſs: becauſe our 
miniſters, by this rule of government, would be 
freed from the influence of Engliſh councils; and 
our trade be intirely in our own hands, and not un- 
der the power of the court, as it was in the affair of 
Darien. If we do not obtain this limitation, our 
attendance at London will continue to drain this 
nation of all thoſe ſums, which ſhould be a ſtock 
for trade. Beſides, by frequenting that court, we 
not only ſpend our money, but learn the expen- 
five modes, and ways of living, of a rich and 
luxurious nation: we lay out yearly great ſums 
in furniture and equipage, to the unſpeakable pre- 
judice of the trade and manufactures of our own 
country, Not that I think it amiſs to travel into 
England, in order to ſee and learn their induſtry 
in trade and huſbandry. But at court what can 
we learn, except a horrid corruption of manners, 
and en expenſive way of living, that we may for 
ever after be both poor and profligate ? 

Tuis limitation will ſecure to us our freedom 
and independence. It has been often ſaid in this 
houſe, that our princes are captives in England ; 
and indeed one would not wonder if, when our 
intereſt happens to be different from that of Eng- 
land, our kings, who muſt be ſupported by the 
richesand power of that nation in all their under- 
takings, ſhould prefer an Engliſh intereſt before 
that of this country. It is yet leſs ſtrange, that 
Engliſh miniſters ſhould adviſe and procure the 

WE ad- 
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advancement of ſuch perſons to the miniſtry of 
Scotland, as will comply with their meaſures and 
the king's orders; and to ſurmount the difficul- 
ties they may meet with from a true Scots intereſt, 
that places and penſions ſhould be beſtowed upon 
parliament-men and others: I ſay, theſe things 
are ſo far from wonder, that they are inevitable 
in the preſent ſtate of our affairs. But I hope 
they likewiſe ſhew us, that we ought not to con- 
tinue any longer in this condition, Now, this 
limitation is advantageous to all. The prince will 
no more be put upon the hardſhip of deciding be- 
tween an Engliſh and a Scots intereſt ; or the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling what he owes to each nati- 
on, in conſequence of his coronation oath. Even 
Engliſh miniſters will no longer lie under the 
temptation of meddling in Scots affairs : nor the 
miniſters of this kingdom, together with all thoſe. 
who have places and penſions, be any more ſub- 
je& to the worſt of all ſlavery. But if the influ- 
ences I mentioned before ſhall ſtill continue, what 
will any other limitation avail us? What ſhall 
we be the better for our act concerning the power 
of war and peace? ſince by the force of an Eng- 
liſh intereſt and influence, we cannot fail of being 
engaged in every war, and neglected in every 


Peace. 

Br this limitation, our parliament will become 
the moſt uncorrupted ſenate of all Europe. No 
man will be tempted to vote againſt the intereſt 
of his country, when his country ſhall have all the 

bribes 
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bribes in her own hands; offices, places, pen- 

ſions. It will be no longer neceſſary to loſe one 
half of the public cuſtoms, that parliament- men 
may be made collectors. We will not deſire to 
exclude the officers of ſtate from ſitting in this 

houſe, when the country ſhall have the nomina- 

tion of them ; and our parliaments, free from cor- 
ruption, cannot fail to redreſs all our grievances. 
We ſhall then have no cauſe to fear a refuſal of 
the royal aſſent to our acts; for we ſhall have no 
evil counſellor, nor enemy of his country, to ad- 
viſe it. When this condition of government ſhall 
take place, the royal aſſent will be the ornament 
of the prince, and never be refuſed to the deſires 
of the people. A general unanimity will be found 
in this houſe; in every part of the government, 
and among all ranks and conditions of men. The 
diſtinctions of court and country-party ſhall no 
more be heard in this nation ; nor ſhall the prince 
and people any longer e a different intereſt. 

Rewards and puniſhments will be in the hands of 
thoſe who live among us, and conſequently beſt 
know the merit of men; by which means, virtue 
will be recompenſed and vice diſcouraged, and 
the reign and government of the prince will flou- 
riſh in peace and juſtice. 

I 510ULD never make an end, if I would pro- 
ſecute all the great advantages of this limitation ; 
which, like a divine influence, turns all to good, 
as the want of it has hitherto poiſoned every 
thing, and brought all to ruin, I ſhall therefore 
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only add one particular more, in which it will 
be of the higheſt advantage to this nation. We 
all know, that the only way of enſlaving a peo- 
ple is by keeping up a ſtanding army ; that by 
ſtanding forces all limited monarchies have been 
deſtroyed, without them none; that ſo long as 
any ſtanding forces are allowed in a nation, pre- 
texts will never be wanting to increaſe them ; that 
princes have never ſuffered militias to be put up- 
on any good foot, leſt ſtanding forces ſhould ap- 
pear unneceſſary. We alſo know that a good and 
well-regulated militia is of ſo great importance to 
a nation, as to be the principal part of the conſti- 
tation of any free government. Now, by this li- 
mitation, the nation will have a ſufficient power 
to render their militia good and effectual, by the 
nomination of officers: and if we would fend a 
certain proportion of our militia abroad yearly, 
and relieve them from time to time, we may 
make them as good as thoſe of Switzerland are; 
and much more able to defend the cauntry, than 
any unactive ſtanding forces can be. We may 
fave every year great ſums of money, which are 
now expended to maintain a ſtanding army ; and 
which is yet more, run no hazard of loſing our 
Vberty by them. We may employ a greater num- 
ber of officers in thoſe detachments, than we do 

at preſent in all our forces both at home and a- 
broad; and make better conditions for them in 
ttoſe countries that need their aſſiſtance. For be- 
ing freed from the influences of Engliſh councils, 


we 
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we ſhall certainly look better than we have hither- 
to done to the terms on which we may ſend them 
into the armies either of England or Holland ; and 
not permit them to be abuſed ſo many different 
ways, as, to the great reproach of the nation, 
they have been, in their rank, pay, clothing, 
arrears, levy-money, quarters, tranſport-ſhips, 
and gratuities. 

Ha vixc thus ſhewn ſome of the great advant- 
ages this limitation will bring to the nation (te 
which every one of you will be able to add many 
more) that it is not only conſiſtent with monar- 
chy, but even with an abſolute monarchy; hav- 
ing demonſtrated the neceſſity of fach a condition 
in all empires, which contain ſeveral kingdoms 
and that without it we muſt for ever continue in 
a dependence upon the court of England; in the 
name of God, what hinders us from embracing 
ſo great a bleſſing ? Is it becauſe her majeſty will 
refuſe the royal aſſent to this a&? If ſhe do, 
ſure I am, ſuch a refuſal muſt proceed from the 
advice of Engliſh counſellors ; and will not that 
be a demonſtration to us, that after her majeſty, 
and heirs of her body, we muſt not, cannot any 
longer continue under the ſame prince with Eng- 
land ? Shall we be wanting to ourſelves? Can 
her majeſty give her aſſent to this limitation up- 
on a ſucceſſor before you offer it to her? Is ſhe 
at liberty to give us ſatisfaction in this point, till 
we have declared to England, by a vote of this 


houſe, that unleſs we obtain this condition, we 
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will not name the ſame ſucceſſor with them ? And 
then will not her majeſty, even by Engliſh ad- 
vice, be perſuaded to give her aſſent ; unleſs her 
counſellors ſhall think fit to incur the heavy im- 
putation, and run the dangerous riſk, of dividing 
theſe nations for ever? If therefore either reaſon, 
honour, or conſcience, have any influence upon 
us; if we have any regard either to ourlelves or 
poſterity ; if there be any ſuch thing as virtue, 
happineſs, or reputation in this world, or felicity 
in a future ſtate, let me adjure you by all theſe, 
not to draw upon your heads everlaſting infamy, 
attended with the eternal reproaches and anguith 
of an evil conſcience, by making yourſelves and 
your poſterity miſerable. 


XV. 


My Lox D CnANxckLTOR, 


INE Is is an act for repealing a law made in 
1 the year 1700, which prohibits the impor- 
tation of French wines, We were then in peace 
with France, and are now in a declared war a- 
gainſt them. The prohibition was made in time 


of peace, becauſe the French laid greater impoſi- 
tions upon our trade than they did upon other na- 
tions: and yet it is delired, that French wines 
may be imported in time of war; though not on- 
ly the ſame, but new burdens are laid upon our 

mer- 
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merchandiſe in France, It is pretended, that we 
ſhall not trade to France directly, but may buy 
French wines from certain nations, who trade to 
that country with our goods, I will allow all 
this, though it be falſe ; but where is the neceſlity 
we ſhould take French wines from thoſe nations 
for our commodities? Have they not copper, 
iron, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, and timber for 
building of ſhips and other uſes, which we need? 
or if our conſumption of theſe things will not 
anſwer the value of thoſe goods they take of us, 
may we not export the overplus to other parts ? 
Since therefore the ſame, or greater impoſitions 
continue ſtill upon our merchandiſe in France, 
{0 as we cannot get of thoſe neutral nations ſo high 
a price for our goods, as if the impoſitions in 
France were taken off, the reaſon of the law made 
in 1700 ſtill remains. And if we had ſufficient 
cauſe to prohibit the importation of French wines 
by our own ſhips in time of peace, (hall we pur- 
chaſe French wines from other nations in time of 
war? The French would not receive our goods 
in time of peace, upon equal terms with thoſe of 
other nations, which obliged us to forbid their 
vines: ſhall we now take them at a double value 
iu time of war? or, are we become greater friends 
to France now in a time of open war, than we were 
before in time of peace? Something might be 
ſaid, if no wines were to be found in Portugal or 
Italy. But it ſeems no wine will pleaſe us, but 
that of a country, againſt which we are in actual 


war, 
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war, and which uſes us ill both in peace and war. 
One would have thought, that the paſt ſervices of 
a nation, which has more than once faved that 
baſe people from ruin, might have obliged them 
ro a more favourable uſage of us. But the world 
will ſay, we are yet a baſer people than they, if, 
whilſt they continue to ſuppreſs our trade, we re- 
peal a law, for which we have now more and bet- 
ter reaſons than when we made it. To repeal 
ſuch a law in time of war, will ſound admirably 
well in England and Holland: ſince it is no leſs 
than a dire& breach of our alliance with thoſe na- 
tions; a formal renunciation of any advantages 
we may pretend in a treaty of peace, and exactly 
calculated to inform the world of the inclinations 
of our miniſters. If we would trade to Portugal 
and Italy, we ſhould have the benefit of Engliſh 
and Dutch convoys. We might trade in our own 
ſhips, not in Swedes, Danes, and Hamburgers, 
to the ruin of our navigation. For, if they drive 
our trade for us, we may indeed burn our ſhips 
and plow our towns, as has been told us. And 
therefore I move that this act, as prejudicial to 
our trade and navigation, and highly injurious to 
the honour of the nation, may be thrown out. 


XVI. My 
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XVI. 


My Lord CuancEeitoR, 


NE would think, that of all men, lawpivers 
ſhould be of the moſt undoubted probity, 
and that ſelfiſh ends and diſingenuity ſhould have 
no place in their aſſemblies. For if thoſe, who 
give laws to other men, have not the good of the 
nation they govern in view, but are ready to ſa- 
crifice every thing to their own private intereſt, 
ſuch a ſcandalous conduct muſt be of the laſt con- 
{equence to a government, by alienating the af- 
fections of the people from thoſe who ſhall be 
guilty of ſuch practices. My lord, no man in 
this houſe can be ignorant, that this act will not 
only open a trade and correſpondence with France, 
contrary to the declaration of war, and our own 
ſtanding laws; but that the deſign of thoſe who 
promote the paſſing of this act is to have a trade 
directly with France. It is known that Scots ſhips 
are already loading wines in Bourdeaux for this 
kingdom; and that a French factor is already 
arrived in this city. Beſides, it is notorious, that 
a ſhip belonging to this port, and freighted with 
wines from France, is now lying in Queensferry- 
road, not eight miles from this place. She pre- 
tends indeed to be a Dane, becauſe ſhe came laſt 
from Norway; whither ſhe was fent for no other 
reaſon 
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reaſon than that ſhe came too ſoon upon this 
coaſt, This ſhip has an officer and divers ſeamen 
on board, fent from one of our frigates for her 
guard, who have abſolutely refuſed to permit the 
perſons that were impowered by the admiralty 
to examine her, unleſs they ſhould produce an 
order from the captain of the frigate, or from 
your Jordſhip. And as if our act for the prohi- 
bition of French wines were already repealed, and 
our collectors, no leſs than our former kings, 
might diſpenſe with the laws ; another ſhip loaden 
with the wines of that country has been brought 
into the Clyde, and her lading into the city of 
Glaſgow, during this ſeſſion, in contempt of the 
law and the authority of the parliament. All 
this, and much more of the ſame kind, is well 
known to thoſe who are in the adminiſtration, and 
ſeem not to think it their buſineſs to 'take notice 
of ſuch practices. But I hope this houſe will not 
overlook theſe groſs miſmanagements ; and ſince 
the executive part of the government is arrived to 
that ſtate, that hardly any law is put in execution, 
the parliament, according to the many precedents 
we have in our acts, will give order for a better 
adminiſtration in time to come, and take effectual 
care that thoſe, who are placed in the higheſt. 
truſts, ſhall ſee the laws duly executed ; eſpecially 
your lordſhip, who, during the intervals of par- 
lament, as the principal perſon in the govern- 
ment, ought to be anſwerable to the nation for 
their due execution, Now, the great argument 
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which is uſed for allowing the importation of 
French wines is, that we ſhall certainly have the 
wines of that country, though very bad and very 
dear, if the prohibition be continued, Which is 
only to ſay, we have no government among us. 
Two good laws were made in the year 1700, 
One againſt the exportation of our wool, the o- 
ther againſt the importation of French wines ; the 
firſt to give a being to a woollen manufacture in 
this kingdom, the latter to vindicate our trade 
againſt the impoſitions of France. We have al- 
ready rendered the one ineffectual, to the ruin of 
our woollen manufacture; ſhall we now repeal 
the other ? ſhall we ſend them our wool, and buy 
their wines, and oblige them doubly for burden- 
ing and oppreſling us in our trade ? It is pretend- 
ed, that the cuſtoms ariſing from the importation 
of French wines muſt ſerve to pay the civil liſt, 
becaule the former duties are fallen one half of the 
uſual value. A very cogent argument indeed ! 
when we know that the cuſtoms have been taken 
from the farmers, only in order to beſtow the 
collectors places upon parliament-men. Shall we 
make good ſuch funds as are exhauſted by bribing 
men to betray our liberty? If any juſtice were to 
be found in this nation, the adviſers of theſe 
things had long ſince been brought to a ſcaffold. 
But as there is no crime under heaven more enor- 
mous, more treacherous, and more deſtructive to 
the very nature of our government, than that 
of bribing parliaments; ſo there is nothing more 

com- 
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common and barefaced: and I think this ſeſſion 
ſhould have been opened by purging the houſe 
from ſuch corrupted members; which if we had 
done, we had not met with ſo many difficulties 
and obſtructions of the public ſervice. But I hope 
we ſhall not be fo remiſs for the fature, And for 
the preſent, my lord chancellor, I move, that 
this act for taking off the prohibition of French 
wines, as a deſign of the blackeſt nature, hurtful 
and ignominious to the nation, and highly re- 
flecting on our miniſters and — may 
be thrown out. 


XVII. 


My Loxp Cu Ax ckLILOxR, 


EST ER DA a cauſe was brought into 
1 this houſe by a proteſtation for remeid of 
law: upon which a debate aroſe, whether a lord 
of ſeſſion, who is alſo a member of this houſe for 
fome ſhire or borrough, could fit again as a judge 
of the ſame cauſe, I was then of opinion he 
might; becauſe the houſe had declared they would 
not confine themſelves to decide this matter by 
what had been already alleged and proved before 
the lords of ſeſſion; but would receive new proof 
and matter, if any had been diſcovered ſince the 
paſling of the decrete. And indeed in that caſe 1 
was of opinion, thoſe lords of ſeſſion might and 
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ought to judge again, becauſe new proof and new 
matter might induce them to alter their former 
jugement. But ſince no new matter or proof ap- 
pears, and that the vote is ſtated, © Adhere to the 
decrete of the lords of ſeſſion, or ſuſtain the 
* proteſtation ;? which is only and ſimply to de- 
termine the cauſe by what was alleged and proved 
before that bench; I cannot conſent that any of 
thole lords, though members of this houſe, ſhould 
again be judges of the ſame cauſe. Nor indeed, 
till the houſe had over-ruled my opinion, could I 
think that we ought to decide any cauſe brought be- 
fore us by proteſtation for remeid of law, otherwiſe 
than by the proofs and matters alleged and prov- 
ed before the lords of ſeſſion. Certainly it was 
never deſigned, by allowing theſe proteſtations, 
to bring all civil cauſes before our parliaments. 
For if we ſhould judge of matters originally in 
this houſe, or go about to redreſs and relieve men 
againſt their adverfaries upon new proof after the 
decrete of the ordinary judges, all the civil 
cauſes of the nation might, under one pretext or 
another, be brought before us. In theſe caſes we 
are only to relieve the people by reverſing the un- 
juſt ſentences of the lords of ſeſſion. And the 
privilege of the people to proteſt for remeid of 
law, was principally deſigned to be a check upon 
the ordinary judges, and oblige them to do juſtice : 
which if they ſhould not do, and were convicted 

of bribery or other groſs injuſtice, the parliament 


might remove them from their offices, or _ 
wile 
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wiſe puniſh them in life or eſtate. So that theſe 
lords of ſeſſion, who have formerly determined this 
cauſe, cannot, -I think, reaſonably pretend to 
judge the fame again, though they are members of 
the houſe ; becauſe no man can be judge of any 
thing by which he may receive damage or profit, 
If the decrete now under conſideration ſhall be 
found groſly unjuſt, I hope no man will ſay the 
judges may not be puniſhed. And the jugement 
to be given by the parliament is to be confined to 
this; whether the lords of ſeſſion have pronounc- 
ed a juſt or unjuſt ſentence. In the giving of 
Which jugement, no lord of ſeſſion can be preſent 
as judge; unleſs we will ſay that an unjuſt judge 
may be abſolved by his own vote, But to all this 
a very eaſy remedy is to be found; I mean, that 
no lord of ſeſſion ſhould be a member of parlia- 
ment, which would be highly advantageous to the 
nation on many accounts, and principally that 
our parliaments might no longer interrupt or di- 
ſturb the common courle of juſtice. 
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CONVERSATION, etc, 


Myr Lorvs, 


OU deſire to know the ſentiments of 
Y ſome conſiderable perſons of the Eng- 

liſh nation, touching our affairs, and 
the common intereſt of both kingdoms. And I 
think I cannot give you more ſatisfaction in theſe 
particulars, than by an account of a converſation 
I lately had with the Earl of Cromarty, Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, and Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave; in 
which, if the defenceT made for you do not give 
you ſatisfaction, I ſhall be glad to hear a better from 
yourſelves. If you aſk how I had the fortune to 
meet with men of ſentiments ſo different from my 
own, that was partly owing to chance, and part- 
ly to the frank and courteous way which is ſo na- 
tural to the Earl of Cromarty. For ſome days 


ago, 
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ago, walking ſlowly and alone in the Mell, the 
Earl and Sir Chriſtopher overtook me: and though 
during the whole time I was laſt in Scotland, I 
had not waited on the Earl, he, with a very ob- 
liging air, ſaid to me, that if I expected not other 
company, they would be glad of mine; aſking 
me, withal, if I was acquainted with Sir Chriſto- 
pher. I faid I had formerly the honour of ſome 
{mall acquaintance with him, which I ſhould be 
very willing to renew, And after ſome compli- 
ments paſſed on all ſides, finding I was not en- 
gaged, he invited me to dine with him, telling 
me he would give me the opporutnity of doing as 
I defired ; and therefore we thould paſs the time 
together till the hour of dinner. So we preſently 
went to his lodgings in Whitehall, and entering 
into a room from whence we had a full view of 
the Thames and city of London, You have here, 
gentlemen, faid the Farl, two of the nobleſt ob- 
| Jets that can entertain the eye, the fineſt river, 
and the greateſt city in the world. Where natu- 
ral things are in the greateſt perfection, they ne- 
ver fail to produce moſt wonderful effects. This 
moſt gentle and navigable river, with the excel- 
lent genius and induſtrious inclination of the Eng- 
liſh people, have raiſed this glorious city to ſach 
a height, that if all things be rightly conſidered, 
we ſhall find it very far to ſurpaſs any other. Be- 
ſides the beauty and conveniences of the river, 
the ſituation of this city is ſuch, that I am per. 
ſuaded, if the wiſeſt men of the nation had been 
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many years employed to chuſe the moſt advantage- 
ous, they could not have found a better : and as the 
proſperity of a country depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon the ſituation of the capital city, the good for- 
tune of this nation, in that particular, has chiefly 
contributed to the great riches and power they now 
have. My lord, faid Sir Chriſtopher, you are ſo 
fully in the right, that notwithſtanding the ex- 
tent, and particularly the great length, of the build- 
ings; yet ſhould they be removed but one half- 
mile either eaſt or weſt, ſuch an alteration would 
be diſadvantageous. For to the eaſtward ſome 
rows of buildings do, in a ſtreight line, croſs the 
fields, and meet the river again at Blackwall; and 
to the weſtward the buildings run along a riſing 
ground, which overlooks Hide-park, and the ad- 
jacent fields, The whole town lies upon a ſhely- 
ing ſituation, deſcending eaſily, and, as it were, 
in the form of a theatre towards the ſouth and 
river, covered from the north, north-eaſt and 
north-weſt, winds : ſo that in very cold and ſtormy 
weather, by means of the buildings of the city and 
on the bridge, it is both warm and calm upon 
the river; which being, as it were, the {ſtring to 
the bow, affords the great conveniency of a cheap 
and ſpeedy conveyance from one part to the 
other. The ſhelving ſituation of the city is not 
only moſt fitted to receive the kind influences of 
the ſun, but to carry off, by common-ſhores and 
other ways, the ſnow and dirt of the ſtreets into 
the river, which is cleanſed by the tices twice 
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every day. But above all, the ground on which 
the city ſtands being a gravel, renders the inha- 
bitants healthful, and the adjacent country whol- 
ſome and beautiful. The county of Kent furniſhes 
us with the choiceſt fruit; Hertfordſhire and Cam- 
bridgeſhire with corn ; Lincolnſhire, Eſſex, and 
Surrey, with beef, veal, and mutton; Bucking- 
hamſhire with waod for fuel, and the river with 
all that the ſeas and the reſt of the world affords, 
And this in ſo great plenty, that, in times of peace, 
the common fuel, though brought two hundred 
miles by ſea, is yet ſold at a reaſonable rate; and 
in ſo great variety, that we may find more forts 
of wine in London, than in the countries which 
produce the richeſt and the moſt. In a word, all 
the uſeful and ſuperfluous things that nature pro- 
duces, or the wit of man has invented, are to 
be found here, either made by our artificers, 
or imported by our merchants. That which is 
to be admired, faid I, is the perfect peace and 
tranquillity in which the inhabitants live ; pro- 
ceeding either from their natural temper, or the 
good order and plenty of the place, and the ſecu- 
rity they enjoy from the attempts of any enemy, 
by being ſituated in an iſland. So that this great 
city, without walls or guards, is as acceſſible at all 
hours of the night as the molt inconſiderable vil- 


lage. But that which charms me mot is the li- 
berty and rights they are poſſeſſed of in matters 
civil and religious. To theſe advantages I might 
add many things which render this city great, con- 
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venient, and agreeable; ſuch are, the important 
tranſactions of a parliament; the jugements in 
Meſtminſter-hall; the buſineſs of the exchange, 
navigation and commerce; the affairs and diver- 
ſions of the court, together with the recreations 
and pleaſures of the town. Theſe laſt words have 
ſpoiled all, faid Sir Chriſtopher, and unluckily 
revived in me the image of that corruption of man- 
ners which reigns in this place, has infected the 
whole nation, and muſt at length bring both the 
city and nation to ruin. And if one may judge by the 
greatneſs of the corruption, this fatal period is not 
far off. For no regulations of government are 
ſufficient to reſtrain or correct the manners of ſo 
great a number of people living in one place, 
and expoſed to fo many temptations from the bad 
example they give to one another. And the 
frequency of ill example, which can never fail to 
be where ſo great numbers live together, autho- 
rizes the corruption, and will always be too ſtrong 
and powerful for any magiſtracy to controul. For 
though every man may have his own ſcheme to 
reform and regulate theſe diforders, yet experience 
has taught us, that no human prudence can pre- 
ſerve the manners of men living in great cities 
from extraordinary corruption; and that where 
great power, riches, and numbers of men, are 
brought together, they not only introduce an uni- 
verſal depravation of manners, but deſtroy all 
good government, and bring ruin and deſolation 
upon a people. What great corruptions do you 
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find in this place, fo obſtinate and incorcigible, 
ſaid the Earl? No laws or regulations, replied 
Sir Chriſtopher, are ſufficient to reſtrain the luxury 
of women, to baniſh ſo many thouſands of com- 
mon proſtitutes, or to prevent a far greater num- 
ber of that ſex from being debauched by the in- 
numerable occaſions and opportunities which ſo 
vaſt a city affords, where, by means of a maſque, 
2 hackney-coach, a tavern, and a play-houle, they 
are at liberty to do what they pleaſe. Even the 
poorer ſort of both ſexes are daily tempted to all 
manner of lewdneſs by infamous ballads ſung in 
every corner of the ſtreets. One would think, 
ſaid the Earl, this laſt were of no great conſe- 
quence. I ſaid, I knew a very wiſe man ſo much 
of Sir Chriſtopher's ſentiment, that he believed 
if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, 
he need not care who ſhould make the laws of a 
nation. And we find, that moſt of the antient 
legiſlators thought they could not well reform the 
manners of any city without the help of a lyric, 
and ſometimes of a dramatic, poet. But in this 
city the dramatic poet no leſs than the ballad- 
maker has been almoſt wholly employed to corrupt 
the people, in which they have had moſt unſpeak- 
able and deplorable ſucceſs. Then Sir Chriſto- 
pher, continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, in this city 
gameſters, ſtockjobbers, jockies, and wagerers, 
make now the moſt conſiderable figure, and in few 
years have attained to ſuch a degree of perfection 
in their ſeveral ways, that, in eompariſon to ma- 
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ny of the nobility, gentry, and merchants of Eng- 
land, thoſe in Newgate are mere ignorants, and 
wretches of no experience. In the ſummer they 
infeſt all the places of diverſion throughout Eng- 
land, and may be juſtly called the miſſioners of 
this city, Sure, faid the Earl, remedies may be 
found for many of theſe abuſes. The too ex- 
penſive apparel of women might be reſtrained, 
maſques might be prohibited ; vintners forbidden 
to receive women in their houſes, and all ſtock- 
jobbing, gaming, and wagering, ſuppreſſed. But 
who, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, is to do this ? for though 
theſe things might be eaſily done in a ſmall city, 
yet in this place I am confident that the authority 
of the queen and parliament would not be found 
ſufficient for ſuch a performance. I am fully per- 
ſuaded of her majeſty's ſincere intentions to diſ- 
courage vice; yet ſome wiſe counſellor will not 
fail to tell her, that it would be of dangerous con- 
{equence to forbid gaming, which conſumes fo 
much of the time, and takes up the thoughts of a 
great number of men, who, if they had not that 
diverſion, might probably employ their leifure in 
thinking too much upon affairs of ſtate, Might 
not we, ſaid the Earl, play, like the Turks, only 
do pals the time? No, replied Sir Chriſtopher, 
you have to do with Chriſtians, who have a Chri- 
{tian liberty to play for money, provided they do 
not abuſe it; though all men know, that if the 
thing be allowed, the abuſe is inevitable. And 
yet this is not the worſt ; for the infection of bad 
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manners has ſo thoroughly corrupted this place, 
that many even of thoſe who ought, by whol- 
ſome laws, to reform others, are themſelves in- 
fected by the contagion ; ſo that when the coun- 
try has ſent perſons to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment, they, in a ſhort time, ſeem rather to be 
the only repreſentatives of this corrupt city, and 
artfully betray the nation, under the faireſt pre- 
tences to good principles, contrary to their known 
duty, and the important truſt repoſed in them. 
I ſaid, Sir Chriſtopher's obſervations were very 
impartial, and that I wiſhed all thoſe, who were 
guilty of ſuch practices, would impartially apply 
fo juſt a cenſure to themſelves. Sir Chriſtopher, 
continuing, ſaid, all abuſes, when introduced a- 
mong great multitudes, become not only more 
enormous, but more incorrigible. The juſtices of 
London and Weſtminſter will inform you of a 
thouſand evils and incorrigible practices, which 
wholly proceed from the great number of the in- 
habitants, and vaſt extent of our buildings, where 
all manner of crimes are eaſily concealed, Be- 
ſides, the poor and indigent are ſo numerous in 
this place, that the ill practices, to which men are 
tempted by poverty, are but too frequent: and 
the luxury of all other ranks and orders of men 
makes every one haſten to grow rich; and conſe- 
quently leads them to betray all kind of truſt re- 
poſed in them. In a word, this city abounds 
with all manner of temptations to evil; extreme 
poverty, exceſſive riches, great pleaſures, infinite 
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bad examples, eſpecially of unpuniſhed and ſuc- 
ceſsful crimes. Here Sir Chriſtopher was interrupted 
by a ſervant, who acquainted us that Sir Edward 
Seymour was coming up ſtairs. He is welcome, 
ſaid the Earl; and the more becauſe he comes ſo 
early, for I expected him not till the hour of din- 
ner. Upon this Sir Edward Seymour entered the 
room, and after he had faluted the Earl and Sir 
Chriſtopher, the Earl preſented me, as his coun- 
try man and old acquaiatance to Sir Edward; and 
when we had placed ourſelves in the chairs that 
were brought for us, ſaid, with a ſinile, that I 
was one of thoſe who, in the late ſeſſion of the 
Scots parliament, had oppoſed the intereſt of the 
court. My lord, faid I, does that character re- 
commend me to Sir Edward Seymour ? Sir, ſays 
Sir Edward, it is to me a great recommendation 
of my lord's good nature, to allow you to wait 
upon him: but it ſeems you are one who ſipnaliz- 
ed yourſelf in the late ſeſſion of your parliament, 
by framing Utopias and new models of govern- 
ment, under the name of limitations; in which 
you had the honour to be ſeconded and aſſiſted 
by ſeveral men of quality, of about two or three 
and twenty years of age, whoſe long experience, 
and conſummate prudence in public affairs, could 
not but produce wonderful ſchemes of govern- 
ment! This rough and ſudden attack made me 
take the freedom to aſk him, if he thought that 
men wanted any more than the knowlege and the 
will to govern themſelves rightly. To which, 
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continuing in his former ſtrain, he anſwered, thay 
young men were always ignorant, confident, and 
of inſuppportable arrogance. Yet, faid I, do you 
not think that young men in parliament are much 
more capable to reſiſt corruption, and oppoſe ill 
men, than they would be in a court, where, by 
temptations ariſing from vanity and pleaſure, they 
are in hazard of being corrupted themſelves? 
Whereas in parliament meeting with no tempta- 
tion but bribery, which that age abhors, or the 
ambition of getting a place by arts they are un- 
acquainted with, the concern and aſſiduity of 
youth in their firſt applications, is of great mo- 
ment and highly uſeful, eſpecially in men of qua- 
lity, whoſe example and early virtue is of the 
greateſt influence. And if, with theſe qualifica- 
tions, they have alſo the talent of ſpeaking well, 
it is not to be imagined how much their pleading 
for juſtice, with that ſincerity and unaffected elo- 
quence ſo natural to youth, does inflame the 
minds of men to all kind of virtue, You begin 
to declaim, as if they overheard you, faid the old 
gentleman ; but you muſt not think ſuch ſtuff will 
have any influence upon me, or that I am fo cre- 
dulous to believe that boys of thoſe years can have 
any right notion of government: an art which 
demands the longeſt experience and greateſt pra- 
ctice. This kind of dialect I knew to be the uſual 
way of Sir Edward Seymour, and therefore, with- 
out the leaſt ſhew of reſentment, contented my- 
{elf to ſay, that I was indeed of opinion, that to 
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oppole the ill deſigns of inveterate knaves, is a 
work of great difficulty for young men to under- 
take ; and that the common method of all govern- 
ments now received in the world, to allow al- 
moſt every thing that tends to the corruption of 
manners, and then to reſtrain thoſe corruptions, 
does not only require the longeſt experience and 
greateſt prudence, but is far beyond the power 
of both. Yet to ſay that young men cannot un- 
derſtand the nature of government, and ſuch re- 
galations as are moſt conducing to the happineſs 
of mankind, when, at the fame time, they are 
thought capable of mathematics, natural philoſo- 
phy, the art of reaſoning, and metaphyſical ſpecu- 
lations, which contain things more difficult to 
conceive, than any ia the art of government, 
ſeems abſurd. Bat by the preſent manner of edu- 
cation, the minds of young men are, for many 
years, debauched from all that duty and buſineſs 
to which they are born; and in the place of moral 
and civil knowlege and virtue, addict themſelves to 
mathematical, natural, and metaphyſical ſpeculati- 
ons, from which many are never able to with- 
draw their thoughts. For the intereſt of ſome 
governments requiring that men ſhould know lit- 
tle of public affairs, the art of government has 
been looked upon as a kind of knowlege danger- 
ous to be learned, except by thoſe who are ad- 
vanced in years; and this only fo far as the ex- 
perience and practice of thoſe corrupt conſtituti- 
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will allow. Whereas young men have great ad- 
vantages to find out what is right or amiſs in go- 
vernment, by having never been engaged in the 
ill adminiſtration of affairs, nor habituated to bad 
cuſtoms and indirect practices, nor biaſſed by ſel- 
fiſh ends, to entertain any other opmion of con- 
ſtitutions, laws, and regulations, than what is 
uſt and right. And as their capacity for more 
abſtracted ſciences ſhews them ſufficiently capable 
of underſtanding the art of government; and the 
innocence of their manners demonſtrates that they 
are leſs biaſſed in jugement than other men; fo 
in zeal and forwardneſs to put things in execution 
they are undoubtedly ſuperior to all that are more 
advanced in years. The only difficulty in the edu- 
cation of youth, is to fix their application on 
things uſeful. And do you not think the young 
men you mentioned very happy, who, inſtead af 
Niidying phyſics and m ee have employed 
their thoughts in an active way to advance the 
intereſt and ſervice of their country? Their re- 
lations have taken care to marry moſt of them 
young, in order to prevent innumerable incon- 
veniences; and if they enter into a good œcono- 
my of their private fortunes, they may certainly 
acquire greater riches than they can hope to have a 
venture for at court. And if they deſpiſe the ri- 
diculous vanity of great titles, which is the pecu- 
liar folly of this age, of what ule and ornament 
may they not be to their friends and country, the 
care of which has poſſeſſed them ſo early? It is 
the 
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the experience of ſuch men that will hereafter 
deſerve to be valued, and not of thoſe who, from 
their youth, have given themſelves up to diſli- 
mulation and bad arts for worſe ends, and are 
only ſkilled in the pernicious practices that tend 
to deſtroy the public liberty. Still declaiming ! 
ſaid he, and the reſult of all is, that there are 
not two more proper qualities for government, 
than want of experience, joined to the violent 
diſpoſition of youth, But, ſaid I, when theſe 
are corrected by the advice, and controuled by 
the votes of men of riper years, do you think 
them {till dangerous? 

I do. 

WourLD they not be more dangerous, if the 
old men had only the power of adviſing, and 
that, for example, in the ſenate of a common- 
wealth all things were to be determined by the 
votes of the young men? 

CERTAINLY, | 

WouvLD there not be yet greater danger, if the 
young men had the diſpoſal of all places and ad- 
vantages, and that the old men, in order to ob- 
tain them, ſhould be obliged to flatter, and give 
ſuch advice as they knew would pleaſe, and at the 
ſame time be pernicious to the ſtate ? 

Wuro can doubt it? | 

Now if the young men, by reaſon of frequent 
diſputes, heats, and factions among themſelves, 
ſhould chuſe one of their own number, and inveſt 
bim with an unlimited power, though he were 
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younger by many years than the gentlemen in 
queſtion : I ſay, if any people ſhould be fo govern- 
ed, would you not look upon it as a mad kind of 
government ? 


Mos ſurely. 


And yet many nations think they can be no 
way ſecure under any other ſort of government 
than that which often falls into this very inconve- 
niency. You mean, ſaid he, a young prince in 
an abſolute monarchy. Pray, faid I, what think 
you of a young prince in a limited monarchy, 
not accountable to any? Do you doubt of inſtru- 
ments to execute his will, and of the confuſion 
things may be brought to before redreſs can be 
obtained? Do you not think ſuch a one equally 
dangerous to the ſtate as the young men we have 
mentioned? Ay! but, faid the knight, they 
bring faction into the ſtate. I confeſs, ſaid I, the 
young prince does not, becauſe he is uncontrout- 
ed; ſo far you are right. But pray, Sir, what is 
it in thoſe young noblemen, or in the proceed- 
ings of our parliament in general, that you think 
deſerves ſo much blame? That they would talk, 
ſaid he, of ſuch limitations on a ſucceſſor as tend 
to take away that dependence which your nation 


ought to have always upon us, as a much greater 
and more powerful people. I ſaid we are an in- 
dependent nation, though very much declined in 
power and reputation ſince the union of the 
crowns, by neglecting to make ſuch conditions 
with our kings, as were neceſſary to preſerve 
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both: that finding, by experience, the prejudice 
of this omiſſion, we cannot be juſtly blamed for 
endeavcuring to lay hold on the opportunity put 
into our hands, of enacting ſuch conditions and 
limitations on a ſucceſſor, upon the expiration of 
the preſent intail, as may fecure the honour and 
ſovereignty of our crown and kingdom, the free- 
dom, frequency, and power of our parliaments, 
together with our religion, liberty, and trade, 
from either Engliſh or foreign influence, Sir Ed- 
ward all in a fret; hay day, faid he, here is a 
fine cant indeed, independent nation ! honour of 
our crown ! and what not? Do you confider 
what proportion your bear to England ? not one 
to forty in rents of land, Beſides, our greateſt 
riches ariſe from trade and manufactures, which 
you want, This was allowed by me : but I de- 
fired to inform him, that the trade of Scotland 
was conſiderable before the union of the crowns ; 
that as the increaſe of the Engliſh trade had raiſed 
the value of their lands, fo the loſs of our trade 
had funk the rents in Scotland, impoveriſhec 
the tenant, and diſabled him, in moſt places, 
from paying his landlord any other ways than in 
corn; which practice has been attended with in- 
numerable inconveniencies and great loſs: that 
our trade was formerly in ſo flou ithing a condi- 
tion, that the (hire of Fife alone had as many ſhips 
as now belong to the whole kingdom: that ten 
or twelve towns, which lie on tue ſouth coaſt of 
that province, had, at that time, à very conſider- 
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able trade, and in our days are little better than 
ſo many heaps of ruins: that our trade with 
France was very advantageous, by reaſon of the 
great privileges we enjoyed in that kingdom : that 
our commerce with Spain had been very conſider- 
able, and began during the wars between Eng- 
land and that nation; and that we drove a great 
trade in the Baltic with our fiſh, before the Dutch 
had wholly poſſeſſed themſclves of that advanta- 
geous traffic. Upon the union of the crowns not 
only all this went to decay, but our money was 
ſpent in Eng'and, and not a:nong ourſelves; the 
furniture of our houles, and the beſt of our clothes 
and equipage, was bought at London : and though 
particular perſons of the Scots nation had many 
great and profitable places at court, to the high 
diſpleaſure of the Engliſh, yet that was no ad- 
vantage to our country, which was totally ne- 
glected, like a farm managed by ſervants, and not 
under the eye of the maſter. The great buſineſs 
both of Scots and Engliſh miniſters was, to ex- 
tend the prerogative in Scotland, to the ruin of 
liberty, property, and trade : and the diſorders, 
which were afterwards occaſioned by the civil 
war, gave the lat and finiſhing blow to the riches 
and power of the nation. Since that time we 
have had neither ſpirit, nor liberty, nor trade, 
nor money among us. And though, during the 
time of the uſurper Cromwell, we imagined our- 
ſelves to be in a tolerable condition with reſpect 
to this laſt particular, by reaſon of that expence 
which 
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which was made in the nation by thoſe forces 
that kept us in ſubjection; yet this was a deceit» 
ful ſubſtance, not unlike a plumpneſs in the na · 
tural body proceeding from a diſeaſe, The buſi- 
neſs of a Scots miniſter is to get as much money 
as he can from our impoveriſhed country, whilſt 
he is in employment, well knowing that all regu- 
lations that may be eſtabliſhed in order to inrich 
the nation, either by trade, manufactures, or huſ- 
bandry, will require time before they can pro- 
duce any conſiderable effect, and on that account 
will be of little advantage to him during his ad- 
miniſtration. I take all this freedo n, faid I, be- 
fore the Earl of Cromarty, though he be a Scots 
miniſter of ſtate, becauſe it is well known, avarice 
is none of his faults, and that no perſon in our 
government is more ready to promote any new 
and ſolid project of improvement. I am obliged 
for the good character you give me, ſaid the Earl; 
but very ſorry I can promote none of your pro- 
jects: they are, I fear, too great for our nation, 
and ſeem rather contrived to take place in a Plato» 
nic commonwealth, than in the preſent corrupti- 
on of things. My lord, faid I, no man is more 
ſenſible how little is to be done in this age: but L 
think it the greateſt of all follies to offer an expe- 
dient, which obtained will not anſwer the end, 
and to labour and toil for that which will not 
avail: ſuch meaſures proceed in part from our 
ignorance of the ill condition we are in, and 
the means of recovery ; but prineipally from a 
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meanneſs of ſpirit, which hinders us always from 
applying the true remedies, if they are attended 
with the leaſt appearance of difficulty or danger. 
And nothing does ſo much point out the want of 
ſenſe and courage in particular men, or the dege- 
neracy of an age and nation, than to content 
' themſelves to proſecute any conſiderable end by 
ineffectual and diſproportionate means. Now, 
the ill condition of Scotland, proceeding from 
theſe cauſes; that our money is carried away and 
ſpent at court, by thoſe who attend there for 
places and penſions; that by the influence- of 
Engliſh miniſters upon our government, we are 
brought wholly to depend on that court ; that by 
reaſon of the prince's abſence, the laws are not put 
in execution: I ſay, theſe being the cauſes of our 
preſent ill condition, what other remedies can be 
found, than that the parliament of Scotland ſhould, 
for the time to come, beſtow all penſions and of- 
fices, both civil and military; that our parlia- 
ments ſhould be annual and not interrupted in 
their ſeſſions, and have power to appoint com- 
mittees for the adminiſtration ef the government 
during the intervals of ſitting? If theſe things 
are granted, ſaid the Earl, I would know what 
power or authority is left to the prince. As great. 
power, ſaid 1, as princes formerly enjoyed in 
| moſt of the limited monarchies of Europe; their 
parliaments or di-ts were fixed, and at leaſt an- 
nual: the chief officers of the crown, and the 
counſellors of the prince, were named by the 


ſtates 
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ſtates of moſt kingdoms ; but the executive 
power of the government, and the command of 
armies, were veſted in the prince, together with 
the prerogative of giving authority to the laws 
and currency to the coin, and a ſuperiority in 
dignity and revenue, ſuitable to fo high a ſtation. 
But, faid the Earl, you diminiſh his power of ad- 
miniſtration, not only by refufing him the no- 
mination of great officers, but even the inferior: 
you incroach upon his power as general, by tak- 
ing from him the nomination of military officers ; 
and you leſſen the grandeur of his court, by re- 
fuſing him the diſtribution of penſions. To this 
charge I made anſwer, that if princes might not 
appoint the principal officers of the crown, nor 
their own counſellors, the nomination of inferior 
officers ſeems to be below their care and dignity ; 
that ſtanding forces being pernicious to all govern- 
ments, and national militias only ſafe and uſeful, 
it is but reaſonable the people ſhould have the 
choice of thoſe who are to command them ; that * 
his lordſhip could not forget, that the limitations 
in queſtion were demanded for a kingdom, where 
the prince does not actually reſide, as a remedy 
againſt the influence of a powerful court, on which 
otherwiſe we ſhould be neceſſitated always to de- 
pend. And I think for a nation in theſe circum- 
ſtances to have the power of conferring penſions, 
can no way leſſen the grandeur of a court, where 
no court is. The Earl ſaid, that no conſiderati- 
ons whatever ought, in ſuch a degree, to diminiſh 
the 
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the prince's power, which is the very eſſence of 
monarchical government; that no caſe could exiſt 
by which the eſſential part of any government could 
be ſo far leſſened ; and therefore ſuch circumſtances 
of affairs, as I brought for reaſons, being only ac- 
cidents, could not be made uſe of to deſtroy the 
ſubſtance of a government. I told him that I had 
always thought that princes were made for the 
good government of nations, and not the govern- 
ment of nations framed for the private advantage 
of princes. Right, ſaid he, but then you muſt 
accommodate all monarchical government to the 
nature of princes, elſe yo1 will make a heteroge- 
neous body of the prince and ſtate. I underſtand 
you not, ſaid I, unleſs you mean, that all limita- 
tions are contrary to the nature of princes, and 
that they will endure them no longer than neceſ- 
ſity forces. And what hopes, ſaid Sir Edward 
Seymour, can you have of enjoying them long, 
when your prince may be aſſiſted by the power 
and riches of a far greater nation, which is highly 


concerned to take them away? I cannot think, 


replied I, that the people of England are obliged 
by their intereſt to oppoſe thele limitations in 
Scotland, unleſs they think themſelves con- 
cerned in intereſt to make us at all times their ſe- - 
cret enemies, and ready to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of declaring ourſelves openly for ſuch, 
For ſince we are not only become ſenſible of our 
preſent ill condition, but fully underſtand both 
the cauſes and the remedy; to oppoſe us in the 


Pro- 
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proſecution of thoſe means which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to attain fo juft an end, would be no 
leſs than to declare open enmity againſt us. We 
ſhall run a great riſk indeed, ſaid Sir Edward, in 
ſo doing! Sir, ſaid I, no man is more fully per- 
ſuaded than I am, of the great diſproportion there 
is between the power of the one and the other na- 
tion, eſpecially in the preſent way of making 
war. But you ſhould conſider, that by declaring 
yourſelves in ſuch a manner to be our enemies, 
you would drive us to the neceſſity of taking any 
power that will aſſiſt us, by the hand. And you 
can no way avoid ſo great danger, tut by doing 
juſtice to yourſelves and us, in not oppoſing any 
conditions we may make with the ſucceſſor to our 
crown. The Earl of Cromarty ſaid, that in his 
opinion there was an eaſy remedy to all theſe in- 
conveniencies ; which was an union of the two 
nations. I anſwered, I was ſorry to differ fo 
much from his lordſhip, as to think the union 
neither a thing eaſy to be effected, nor any pro- 
ject of that kind hitherto propoſed, to be a remedy 
to our preſent bad condition : that the Englith 
nation had never, ſince the union of the two 
crowns, ſhewn any great inclination to come to a 
nearer coalition with Scotland ; and that I could 
not avoid making ſome remarks upon all the oc- 
caſions that had given riſe to treat of this matter 
during my time. I have obſerved, that a treaty 
of union has never been mentioned by the Eng- 
lich, but with a deſign to amule us when they ap- 

pre- 
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prehended any danger from our nation. And 
when their apprehenſtons were blown over, they 
have always ſhewn they had no ſuch intention. 
In the 1669, endeavours were uſed in Scotland to 
eſtabliſh a good militia; which, on account of a 
clauſe procured by the duke of Lauderdale to be 
inſerted in the act, in order to make his court, ſo 
alarmed the Engliſh nation, that in the following 
year a treaty of union was propoſed. But ſo ſoon 
as they perceived that our militia was ordered in 
ſuch a manner, as neither to be laſting nor for- 
midable, they preſently cooled, and the union 
vaniſhed, Upon the late revolution, this' treaty 
was again propoſed : but when they ſaw we 
had choſen the fame perſon for our king, and 
made the fame intail of our crown they had done, 
the union, as a thing of no farther uſe to their at- 
fairs, was immediately dropped, For the fame 
reaſons, I ſuppoſe, the late treaty was ſet on foot; 
and after they had nominated a ſucceſſor without 
aſking our opinion or concurrence, they thought 
this the only way to amuſe us, and oblige us to 
take the ſame perſon, Now, as T have ſhewn how 
little the Engliſh nation has been really inclined to 
the union; ſo I muſt acknowlege, that the Scots, 
however fond they have formerly been of ſuch a co- 
alition, are now become much leſs concerned for 
the ſucceſs of it, from a juſt ſenſe they have that it 
would not only prove no remedy for our preſent ill 
condition, but increaſe the poverty of our country, 
How, I pray, ſaid the Earl? 


I Au 
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-I am of opinion, ſaid I, that by an incorporat- 
ing union, as they call it, of the two nations, 
Scotland will become more poor than ever. 

Waur ſo? | 

BR cAusE Scotſmen will then ſpend in England 
ten times more than now they do; which will 
ſoon exhauſt the money of the nation. For be- 
ſides the ſums that members of parliament will 
every winter carry to London, all our country- 
men, who have plentiful eſtates, will conſtantly 
reſide there, no leſs than thoſe of Ireland do at 
this time. No Scotiman, who expects any pub- 
lic employment, will ever ſet his foot in Scot- 
land; and every man, that makes his fortune in 
England, will purchaſe lands in that kingdom : 
our trade, which is the bait that covers the hook, 
will be only an inconſiderable retail, in a poor, 
remote, and barren country, where the richeſt 
of our nobility and gentry will no longer reſide: 
and though we ſhould allow all the viſionary ſup- 
poſitions of thoſe who are ſo fond. of this union; 
yet our trade cannot poſſibly increaſe on a ſudden, 
Whereas the expences I mentioned will, in a ve- 
ry ſhort time, exhauſt us, and leave no ſtock for 
any kind of commerce, But, ſaid the Earl, you 
do not diſtinguiſh right, nor conſider where the 
fallacy of your reaſoning lies. You talk of Scot- 
land and Scots money, and do not reflect, that we 
ſhall then be a part of Britain; England will be 
increaſed by the acceſſion of Scotland, and both 
thoſe names loſt in that of Britain: ſo that you 
| are 
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are to conſider the good of that whole body, of 
which you then become a citizen, and will be 
much happier than you was, by being in all re- 
ſpects qualified to pretend to any office or employ- 
ment in Britain, and may trade or purchaſe in any 
part of the iſland. But, by your leave, my lord, 
let me diſtinguiſh plainly, and tell you, that if I 
make a bargain for the people that inhabit the 
northern part of this iſland, I ought principally 
to conſider the intereſt of thoſe who ſhall conti- 
nue to live in that place, that they may find their 
account in the agreement, and be better provided 
for than they are. For if the advantages of get- 
ting employments, trading and purchaſing in any 
part of the ifland, are the only things to be con- 
ſidered, all theſe may be as well obtained by any 
one who would change his country in the preſent 
ſtate of things, And if, in the union of ſeveral 
countries under one government, the proſperity 
and happineſs of the different nations are not con- 
ſidered, as well as of the whole united body, 
thoſe that are more remote from the ſeat of the 
government will be only made ſubſervient to the 
intereſt of others, and their condition very miſer- 
able. On the other hand, beſides our fiſhery, 
which God and nature has given us, together 
with the great privileges already granted to our 
African company, a diſtinct ſovereignty does al- 
ways enable a people to retain ſome riches, and 
leaves them without excuſe if they do not riſe to 
conſiderable wealth. So that if a ſufficient provi- 

ſion 
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ſion be made to prevent the exhauſting of our 
money. by the attendance of Scotſinen at court, 
and to take away the influence of Engliſh mini- 
ſters upon our affairs, no condition of men will 
be more happy. For we ſball then be poſſeſſed 
of liberty; ſhall adminiſter our own affairs, and 
be free from the corruptions of a court; we ſhall 
have the certain and conſtant alliance of a power- 
ful nation, of the ſame language, religion, and 
government, lying between us and all enemies 
both by ſea and land, and obliged in intereſt to 
keep perpetual peace and amity with us. And 
this you cannot but allow to be a much happier 
condition, than any we ever could propoſe to 
ourſelves by all the projects of union that have 
hitherto been formed. Here the Earl endeavours 
ed, by many arguments, to ſhew, that our coun- 
try would be the place, where all manufactures, 
as well for the uſe of the whole iſland, as for ex- 
portation, would be made, by reaſon of the cheap- 
neſs of living, and the many hands that Scotland 
could furniſh. I faid the contrary was not only 
moſt evident, but that the union would certainly 
deſtroy even thoſe manufactures we now have. 
For example, the Engliſh are able to furniſh us, 
at an eaſier rate, with better cloth than we make 
in Scotland : and it is not to be ſuppoſed they 
will deſtroy their own eſtabliſhed manufactures to 
encourage ours. Corn, and all manner of pro- 
viſions are cheaper and more plentiful in the fix 
northern counties than in Scotland. The number 


of 
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of our people was never fo great as commdnly 
imagined, and is now very much diminiſhed by 
the late famine ; by extraordinary levies of ſoldi- 

ers; and chiefly by ill government, which having 
given no encouragement to induſtry of any kind, 

has neceſlitated great numbers of men to abandon 

the country, and ſettle themſelves in other nati- 
ons, eſpecially in Ireland. Beſides, the natural 
pride of our commonalty, and their indiſpoſition 
to labour, are inſuperable difficulties, which the 
Engliſh have not to contend with in their people. 

But ſure you will allow, ſaid the Earl, that a 
free commerce with England, and the liberty of 
trading to their plantations, which cannot be ex- 
pected without an union, muſt be of incomparable 
advantage to the Scots nation, unleſs you will 
diſown one of your darling clauſes in the act of 
ſecurity. My lord, ſaid I, the clauſe you mean, 

is placed there without the condition of an union ; 

and your lordihip cannot forget, was brought in 
by the court as an equivalent for all limitations, 

and in order to throw out another clauſe, which 
declares that we would not nominate the fame 
ſucceſſor with England, unleſs ſuſficient limitations 
were firſt enacted. This was done to miſlead the 
commiſſioners of borroughs, who, for the moſt 
part, are for any thing that bears the name of 

trade, though but a ſham, as this was. And no- 
thing could be more juſt than to turn it upon the 
court by adding both clauſes; which funk your 
party in the houſe for a long time after. For my 
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own part, I cannot ſee what advantage a free 
trade to the Engliſh plantations would bring us, 
except a farther exhauſting of our people, and 
the utter ruin of all our merchants, who ſhould 
vainly pretend to carry that trade from the Eng- 
liſh. The Earl, who knew the truth of theſe 
things, was unwilling to inſiſt any longer upon 
this ungrateful ſubject; and therefore, proceeding 
to another argument, ſaid, that when we ſhall 
be united to England, trade and riches will circu- 
late to the utmoſt part of the iſland; and that I 
could not be ignorant of the wealth, which the 
remoteſt corners of the north and weſt of Eng- 
land poſſeſs. I anſwered, that the riches of thoſe 
parts proceed from accidental cauſes, The lead 
and coal mines, which employ ſo much ſhipping, 
enrich the north. The weſtern parts of England, 
beſides mines of tin and lead, have many excel- 
lent harbours lying in the mouth of the channel, 
through which the greateſt trade of the world is 
continually paſſing. I defired him to conſider, 
that Wales, the only country that ever had unit- 
ed with England, lying at a lefs diſtance from 
London, and conſequently more commodiouſſy to 
participate in the circulation of a great trade than 
we do, after three or four hundred years, is till 
the only place of that kingdom, which has no con- 
ſiderable commerce, though poſſeſſed of one of the 
beſt ports in the whole iſland ; a ſufficient demon- 
ſtration that trade is not a neceſſary conſequence 
of an union with England, I added, that trade 
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is now become the golden ball, for which all na- 
tions of the world are contending, and the occa- 


ſion of ſo great partialities, that not only every 


nation is endeavouring to poſſeſs the trade of the 
whole world, but every city to draw all to itſelf; 
and that the Engliſh are no leſs guilty of theſe 
partialities than any other trading nation. At 
theſe words Sir Chriſtopher was pleaſed to aſk me, 
what were thoſe partialities in point of trade, of 
which the Englith were guilty, and towards what 
nations: that for his part, he accounted them the 
frankeſt dealers, and the juſteſt traders of -the 
world. I ſaid, I would not inſiſt upon the ill 
uſage of the Scots nation in their late attempt to 
ſettle in Darien, nor enquire how far the late 


erected council of trade did in that affair ſecond 


the partialities of a court engaged in myſterious 
intereſts with France; but deſired to know his 
opinion of the uſage their own colony in Ireland 


| had received from them, and that he would ex- 


cuſe me, if I ſhould let fall any expreſſion about 
that matter which might ſeem hard; becauſe in 
caſe he could give me ſatisfaction in this particu- 
lar, I ſhould very much incline to an incorporat- 
ing union of the two nations. He anſwered, that 
he was very indifferent what courſe the Scots ſhould. 
take in the matter of an union, yet would not 
refuſe to argue the point with me; and as to my 
queſtion concerning Ireland, he ſaid, he was of 
opinion, that a good meaſure of ſtrictneſs and ſe- 


verity is abſolutely neceſſary to keep them from 


the 
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the thoughts of ſetting up for themſelves, and 
pretending to depend no longer upon England. 
I ſaid, that ſome late writers had undertaken to 
prove, by authentic records, that the relation of 
that country to England was founded rather upon 
a very ſtrict union than a conqueſt. But certainly, 
though the native Iriſh were conquered, your own 
colony was not; which yet you favoured no long- 
er than till you faw them begin to flouriſh and 
grow rich. And to ſhew what we are to expect, 
if ever we begin to thrive, though never ſo long 
after our union, I ſhall give ſome inſtances of 
your conduct towards Ireland in relation to trade, 
A law was made, that no tobacco ſhould be plant- 
ed either in England or Ireland; and another, that 
no perſon, except of England or Ireland, might 
trade to the Engliſh plantations. Yet in the time 
of king Charles the ſecond, great hardſhips and 
impediments were laid upon all thoſe who ſhould 
trade from Ireland to the Engliſh plantations, 
though they were {till obliged to obſerve the law 
againſt planting tobacco in Ireland. And till the 
time of the late king no law was made in Eng- 
land for encouraging the woollen manufacture, 
but the like encouragements were given to the 
people of Ireland. Yet during that reign, a law 


was made, which prohibits the exportation of all 


woollen manufactures from Ireland to foreign 
parts, and lays fo high a duty upon all that ſhall 
be imported from thence into England, as amounts 
to a prohibition. I forbear to mention any other 


N hard- 
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hardſbips put upon thoſe in that country, and 
chiefly the Scots who are ſettled in the northern 
parts, though that colony ſtill increaſes, to our 
loſs and your advantage. You ſpeak of a con- 
quered nation, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, who have 
no ſovereign rights belonging to them. I ſpeak of 
a nation, ſaid I, who affirm you have no ſhadow 
of right to make laws for them; that the power 
which the king's council has aſſumed was gotten 
by ſurprize; and that their firſt ſubmiſſion was 
founded on a treaty of union, which now, on ac- 
count of ſome rebellions ſuppreſſed, is called a con- 
queſt. But ſure, as I ſaid before, you never con- 
quered your own colony, and therefore ought to 
do them juſtice. Now, if after an union with 
us the leaſt commotion ſhould happen in Scotland, 
ſuppoſe on account of church government ; might 
we not expect, that the ſuppreſſion of this would 
likewiſe be called a conqueſt, and we or our poſte- 
rity be treated as a conquered people? But can 
there be a more certain indication of what we 
may expect in point of trade from an union, than 
the uſage of the poſt-nati, who ſettled in England 
and the plantations, upon the faith of rights declared 
and ratified by both houſes of parliament, confirm- 
ed by the deciſions of all your courts, and affirm- 
ed by the Lord chief juſtice Coke in the moſt hy- 
perbolical terms, to be according to common and 
all law, which yet have been wholly violated and 
taken away, even to the prejudice of the Engliſh 
nation by the loſs of ſuch a number of people? 
Theſe 
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Theſe things ſeem indiſpenſably to require a gua- 
rantee, when the two parliaments come to be unit- 
ed, where we may poſlibly have fifty votes to 
five hundred, in a houſe already abounding fo 
much in partialities, that the members, who ſerve 
for one part of the kingdom, are frequently found 
in oppoſition to the repreſentatives of another, 
for the ſake only of the particular intereſt of their 
own countries. Indeed, replied Sir Chriſtopher, 
if your diffidence be fo great, there can be no 
union. Sir, faid I, if the matters of fact I men- 
tion are true, as I think they are undeniable, I 
am contented to make you judge of what we may 
expect from the nature of the thing, and ge- 
nius of your people. In the firſt place, what ſe- 
curity can a leſſer nation, which unites to a great- 
er, have, that all the conditions of union ſhall 
be duly obſerved, unleſs a third be admitted for 
guarantee of the agreement? And, I ſuppoſe, 
you would rather chuſe to hear no more of an 
union, than that Holland or France ſhould be 
the guarantees. True, ſaid he; but guarantees 
are only proper in treaties of peace between na- 
tions not united: unions of nations, eſpecially 
incorporating unions, of which we are ſpeaking, 
fappoſe no breach of conditions; and we do not 
find that the nations which were ſo united to the 
republic of Rome had any guarantees for their ſe- 
curity. Sir, ſaid I, the union of thoſe nations, 
and their admiſſion to the rights and privileges of 
the city of Rome, could have no guarantees, be- 
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cauſe they were noble conditions given by that 
wiſe and generous ſtate to nations they h-d con- 
quered, and had in their power to ule as they pleaſ- 
ed: and if Ireland be yours by conqueſt, why do 
you not uſe them as well? [It will certainly be 
our intereſt, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, to obſerve the 
conditions on which we unite with Scotland. Do 
you think, replied I, that you always follow your 
intereſt ? I muſt acknowlege, ſaid he, not always. 
Then, faid I, if at any time you ſhould depart 
from your true intereſt in this matter, we ſhall 
want a guarantee and find none. On the other 
hand, if the temper, conduct, and inclinations 
of your people be conſidered, it will appear, that 
except the union with Wales, which is ſtill at- 
tended with great imperfections and inconveni- 
ences, they have never ſhewn the leaſt diſpoſition 
to unite with any other nation, though ſuch as 
either ſtood upon equal terms with them, or ſuch 
as they conquered, or even planted. How your 
colonies in America are treated, 1s well known to 
all men. You never could unite with Normandy, 
which had conquered you, nor with any part of 
France that you had conquered. But your oppreſ- 
fions in both were the principal cauſe of your ex- 
pulſion from thoſe count ies. You could not 
unite with the ſtates of Holland, when England 
was likewiſe a republic. And fince the time of 
the late revolution, which was effected by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the ſtates, and ſaved theſe nations from 
utter ruin, you can hardly endure the name of a 


Dutch- 
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Dutchman; and have treated them on all occaſi- 
ons with ſuch ſcurrilous expreſſions, as are pecu- 
liar to the generality of your people. And if I 
ſhould but touch upon the uſage we continually 
meet with from this nation, I ſhould not be be- 
lieved, if all Europe were not ſufficiently informed 
of their hatred to all ſtrangers, and inveterate 
malice againſt the Scots. I know very well, that 
men of gravity and good breeding among you 
are not guilty of ſcurrilous reflections on any na- 
tion, But when we are to conſider the caſe in 
queſtion, we muſt have a juſt regard to the tem- 
per and general diſpoſition of 1e people. At 
theſe words, Sir Edward, all in a flame, cries out, 
what a pother is here about an union with Scots» 
land, of which all the advantage we ſhall have, 
will be no more than what a man gets by marry- 
ing a beggar, a louſe for her portion? Upon this 
I turned to the Earl and Sir Chriſtopher, and ſaid, 
that if Sir Edward had ſpoken thele words in tte 
houſe of commons, I might not take notice of 
them, nor queſtion his freedom of ſpeech in that 
place; but ſince he is pleaſed to exp eſs himſelf 
after this manner in a private converſation, I ſhall 
likewiſe take the liberty to ſay, that I wonder he is 
not afraid ſuch language ſhould make us ſuſpe& him 
not to be deſcended of the noble family whole 
name he bears. Sir Edward, going on with great 
paſſion; what account, ſaid he, ſhould we make 
of Scotland, fo often trampled under foot by our 
armies ? Did not protector Seymour, at the bat- 
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He of Muſſelburgh, give you ſuch a rout as de- 
ſtroyed the beſt part of your nobility and gentry ? 
And of late years, did not the very ſcum of our na- 
tion conquer you? Yes, ſaid I, after they had, with 
our aſſiſtance, conquered the king, and the nobility 
and gentry of England : and yet that, which you 
call a conqueſt, was a diſpute between parties, 
and not a national quarrel, It was, faid he, in- 
{ſeparable from the fortune of our Edwards to tri- 
umph over your nation, Do you mean Edward 
of Carnarvan, faid I, and his victory at Bannock- 
burn? No, replied he, I mean Edward the firſt 
and third, whoſe heroic actions no princes have 
ever equalled. Sure, ſaid I, you do not mean 
the honour of the firſt, or the humanity of the 
third, ſo ſignally manifeſted at Berwick : nor the 
murder of Wallace by the firſt Edward, or the poi- 
ſoning of Randolph, earl of Murray, by the third, 
after they had both refuſed to give battle to thoſe 
heroes. Sir Chriſtopher, whoſe temper and gra- 
vity could not bear this upbraiding each other 
with old ſtorics, interrupted theſe fallies, and de- 
fired I would farther explain myſelf touching an 
union between England and Ireland. The better 
conditions you give them, ſaid I, the greater wil- 
dom you will ſhew. But you do not conſider, 
ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, that Ireland lies more com- 
modiouſly ſituated for trade, and has better har- 
bours than England; and, if they had the ſame 
freedom and privileges, might carry the trade 
from us. Ay, faid'I, there it is: trade is the 
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conſtant ſtumbling-block, and ball of contention. 

But do you think, that if Ireland, by a juſt and 1 

equal union with England, ſhould encreaſe in 

riches, ſuch an encreaſe would prove fo prejudi- 

cial to England, where the feat of the govern- 9 

ment is? 
CERTAINLY, 


Trex, faid I, it were better to exclude Ireland i 
wholly from trade; for in that caſe, the trade of 
England would increaſe by ſo much as Ireland 
now poſſeſſes; and the power and riches of Eng- 
land confined at home would be no longer in 
danger of paſſing into any other nation. 

I BELIEve you may be in the right. 

You will certainly find me to be fo, ſaid I, if, 
in order to manage this new acceſſion of trade, all 
the people of Ireland ſhould be brought over to 
England ; for in this caſe the value of England 
would increaſe much more than can be expected 
to accrue from Ireland in the preſent circumſtances 
of things, that country being frequently not on- 
ly unprofitable, but burdenſome to England. 

] aGREE With you. 

Bur, ſaid I, if Ireland ſhould be left without inha- 
bitants, I fear the French king would take hold of the 
occaſion, and poſſeſs himſelf of the whole country. 
That would only weaken him, ſaid he, who, 
graſping at the poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
has no number of people to ſpare, But, ſaid I, 
a port in the province of Munſter, ſo near the 
entry of the channel, and over-againſt Breſt, 
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might be of uſe to him, require no great number 
of men to maintain, and be of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence to us. So that, for argument ſake, 
ve mult ſuppoſe Ireland ſunk in the ſea; and then 
you will ceaſe to fear either that they may ſet up 
for themſelves, or carry away the trade from Eng- 
land. And being poſſeſſed of all their people and 
riches, you will be no longer liable to the expence 
of defending that kingdom. From theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions, ſaid he, the conſequence is juſt. Do you 
not think, continued I, that for the ſame reaſons 
it might be the intereſt of England to bring” the 
people of the fix northern counties into the ſouth, 
provided that country could alſo be ſunk? For 
trade will certainly increaſe, and be more eaſily 
managed, when brought within a leſs compals. 
Beſides, you would then have ſo broad a ditch to 
ſecure you againſt the Scots, that you would be 
rid of any trouble from them alſo. He could not 
but acknowlege the parity of reaſon, and ſaid, 
that if nature had made ſuch a ditch from the be- 
ginning, the happineſs of England had been com- 
plete. I added, that Wales being a country in- 
conſiderable either for foil or commerce, that peo- 
ple might be much more advantageouſly employed 
in trading here, than in keeping goats at home; 
and your union with them become much ſtricter, 
by bringing them nearer London: and then I 
think that country might likewiſe be ſunk with 
advantage. Though you banter, ſaid he, yet the 
conſequence will undeniably follow from your 
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ſuppoſitions. And do you not think, ſaid I, the 
fame arguments would prove, that all the conſi- 
derable trade of the world might be brought into 
one city, and all makind to live within and about 
that place ? 

PERHAPS. 

Fox what end then, ſaid I, did God create 
ſuch vaſt tracts of land, capable of producing ſo 
great variety and abundance of all things neceſſa- 
ry and uſeful to men? In order, I ſuppoſe, that 
theſe countries might not be inhabited, and that 
mankind might confine themſelves to iflands, 
ſtrait, barren, and unwholſome ſituations, and 
live upon trade. Can there be a greater diſorder 
in human affairs? Beſides, we know that ſuch 
numbers of men did not meet together in moraſ- 
ſes, and other inconvenient places out of choice; 
but were forced and driven by the violence of ty- 
ranny to ſhelter themſelves in difficult and inac- 
ceſſible ſituations, as is plain by the examples of 
Holland, Venice, Tyre, and other cities: and 
when they were come together, they were necet- 
fitated, in order to ſubſiſt, to apply themſelves to 
manufacture, navigation, and the like arts. But 
if the governments of the world were well-regu- 
lated, and men might have the liberty of chuſing, 
they would not be confined to ſuch narrow, bar- 
ren, and unwholſome places, nor live {ſo much 
at ſea, or in the exerciſe of a ſedentary and unman- 
ly trade, to foment the luxury of a few; but 
would diſperſe themſelves over the world in great- 
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er or leſſer numbers, according to the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, and live in a more free and manly way, 
attended with a more equal diſtribution of riches 
than trade and commerce will allow. Trade is 
not the only thing to be conſidered in the govern- 
ment of nations: and juſtice is que, even in point 
of trade, from one nation to another. For every 
good government has always encouraged induſtry, 
becauſe all mankind have a right to the fruits of 
their own labour. And on that account all go- 
vernments which pat diſcouragements on the in- 
duſtry of their ſabjects are not upon a right foot; 
but violent, and conſequently unjuſt. Soft and 
fair, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, the conſequences of 
theſe maxims reach farther than perhaps you ima- 
gine. We muſt not rely too much upon our 
own ſpeculations, or ihink the world can ever be 
rightly governed; but muſt take things as they 
are, and conſider the intereſt of the ſociety in 
which we live. And if any profitable trade be in 
the poſſelſion of our neighbours, we may endea- 
vour to diſpoſſeſs them of that advantage for the 
good of our own ſociety. Though this ſhould be 
granted, ſaid I, yet you ought not to deny to a 
people, who, like Ireland, live under your go- 
vernment, the fruits of their induſtily, This 
ſure is great injuſtice. 

Nor at all, faid he; for as I told you, they 
my break with us, and ſet up a diſtin govern- 
mean in oppoition to our right, and perhaps with 
the ruin of this nation. What can tempt and 

pro- 
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provoke them ſo much, ſaid I, to do fo, as un - 
juſt uſage? But the ſureſt way, replied he, is, 
to put it out of their power to ſeparate from us, 
If fo, ſaid I, you muſt own your way of govern- 
ing that people to be an oppreſſion; ſince your 
deſign is to keep them low and weak, and not to 
encourage either virtue or induſtry, For the light 
of nature teaches, that men ought not to uſe one 
another unjuſtly on any account, much leſs un- 
der the ſpecious pretext of government. But we 


have a right, anſwered he, to uſe them at diſere- 
tion, becauſe we have conquered them. 


THexn you have a right to do injuſtice. 

Ir is not injuſtice, ſaid he, becauſe it is our 
right. And you do not conſider, that things juſt 
in themſelves are not always ſo in relation to 
government; that the condition of human affairs 
neceſlarily obliges thofe that govern, to attend 
the good and intereſt of the whole ſociety, and 
not to be over ſcrupulous in doing exact juſtice to 
particular perſons ; eſpecially if their intereſt 
ſhould happen to be different from that of the 
community. And tor this reaſon, thoſe countries, 
which are moſt remote from the ſeat of the go- 
vernment, ought not to expect an equal partici- 
pation of liberty and immunities with thoſe that 
lie at leſs diſtance. For if they ſhould enjoy the 
ſame privileges, the ſubjection of ſuch nations 
could not be ſecured. You know, that under the 
Roman government the liberties and privileges 
of thoſe, who lived in and about the city of Rome, 

were 
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were far greater than the reſt of Italy enjoyed, 
which yet was poſſeſſed of many more than any of 
the provinces. I doubt not, ſaid I, this order 
was very proper to retain the dominion of the 
world in the power of one city. But I think thoſe 
nations might have lived more happily under an- 
other kind of regulation ; and am fully perſuaded, 
that all great governments, whether republics or 
monarchies, not only diſturb the world in their 
riſe and fall; but by bringing together ſuch num- 
bers of men, and immenſe riches into one city, 
inevitably corrupt all good manners, and make 
them uncapable of order and diſcipline, as you 
have already owned, and experience has but too 
well demonſtrated. Rome, the greateſt of all, 
inceſſantly diſturbed her neighbours for ſeven 
hundred years; and, after the conqueſt of almoſt 
all the known world, was corrupted by exceſs of 
riches and power, and ſpread the infection over 
all the parts of that empire, which at length 
brought in ſo many barbarous nations, and cauſed 
ſo many wars, and fo great effuſion of blood, 
that the world ſuffered as much by the overthrow 
and deſtruction, as by the riſe and continuance, of 
that mighty power. Yet, ſaid he, I think it is 
neceſſary, that a conſiderable body of people - 
ſhould be united under one government, and by 
that means enabled to defend themſelves againſt 
a powerful enemy, becauſe by the ſucceſsful am- 
bition of ſome men, we frequenly ſee great and 
formidable powers ariſe in the world, to the di- 
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ſturbance of all their neighbours. In that I per- 
fectly agree with you, faid I, Pray then, replied 
he, what numbers would you allow in ſuch a body 
of men: or rather, what extent of territory would 
you think neceſſary to a right diviſion of the world 
into ſeveral diſtin&t governments, ſince you are 
ſo much an enemy to all great and over-grown 
powers? You ſeem willing, ſaid I, to confer ſuch 
an office upon me, that thoſe who do not know 
my name, will take me for a ſecond Phaleg. Not 
to lay then too great a burden upon you at 
once, anſwered he, I deſire you to acquaint us in- 
to what parts you would divide Europe, moſt 
commodiouſly to obtain the true ends of govern- 
ment. I replied, that God and nature ſeemed to 
have marked out certain portions of the world for 
ſeveral great ſocieties of men; having divided 
them from each other by ſeas and mountains, or 
ſome remarkable difference of the foil and climate. 
The iſland of Britain and that of Ireland ſeem 
conveniently ſituated for one government: Spain 
and Portugal for another, becauſe they lie toge- 
ther in one compact body, and are divided from 
the reſt of Europe by the Pyrenean mountains. 
In like manner, France is contained within the 
Alps, Jura, the Voge, the Ardennes, and the 
Pyrenees. Italy is ſeparated from all other parts 
by the Alps; and the three adjacent iſlands ſeem 
naturally to belong to that country. The ſeven- 
teen Provinces, the circles of Weſtphalia and 
lower Saxony, with the archbiſhopric of Cologn, 
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and kingdom of Denmark, ſeem commodiouſly 
placed to be united under one government. The 
reſt of Germany, with the Swiſs Cantons, and the 
provinces that lie between thoſe countries and the 
Adriatic ſea, might very well compoſe another, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Liefland, and the 
northern parts of European Muſcovy, lying 
under the ſame climate, may be conveniently 
joined together. Poland, Pruſſia, Lithuania, and 
the ſouthern parts of the European Muſcovy, with 
the little Tartary, might likewiſe be properly uni- 
ted. The countries that lie to the north of Ma- 
cedonia and Albania, and on the ſouth of the 
Carpathian mountains, from Auſtria, Stiria, and 
Carniola to the Euxin fea, might be a ninth di- 
ſtinct government; and Macedonia, Albania, Theſ- 
ſaly, Epirus, Achaia, Morea, Negropont, Can- 
dia, and the adjacent iſlands, a tenth. And now 
I think I may reſt, and take breath after ſo long 
a journey, leaving to any other the liberty of mak- 
ing the like through the other three parts of the 
world. What all this tends to I cannot imagine, 
faid Sir Chriſtopher ; for, by your divifion, our 
own government would continue to be of as great 
extent as now. You ſhall know that, ſaid I, be- 
fore we part. In the mean time, to juſtify in 
ſome meaſure the reaſonableneſs of this diviſion, 
you may conſider, that almoſt every one of the 
ten parts, into which I have divided Europe, 
ſpeaks a language diſtin from all the reſt, and 
that the people are generally of the ſame temper 
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and like diſpoſitions. Sir Edward, impatient to 
hear a diſcourſe about ſo many things and places 
with which he is fo little acquainted, thought fit 
to interrupt us; and directing his words to me; 
Sir, ſaid he, are you undertaking to teach us geo- 
graphy ? Elſe what can you mean by ſuch a diviſion 
of Europe? Will you not allow, ſaid I, a private 
man to make an imaginary diviſion of countries ; 
when it is well known, that a great king, in the 
beginning of the laſt age, contrived one of the 
fame nature? and you do not yet fully know what 
uſe I ſhall make of this diviſion. You have led 
me into ſuch a maze, ſaid the Earl, and raifed 
ſo many new thoughts in me, that, without regard 
to our former reaſoning, I muſt purſue ſome of 
them. That which occurs to me, firſt, is, that if 
governments ſo equal in ſtrength, either on ac- 
count of their riches or ſituation, ſhould come to 
be eſtabliſhed, mankind might live in greater 
peace than they do: eſpecially if theſe govern- 
ments were, by mutual alliances, obliged to pre- 
ſerve the common tranquillity. But you are to 
obſerve, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, the imperfection of 
this project to preſerve peace in the world. For 
though one or two of theſe governments might 
not dare to diſturb and injure the reſt, yet no- 
thing can hinder one half of them from combin- 
ing againſt the other. And as ſuch wars would be 
managed by a far greater number of forces than 
the preſent, mankind muſt of conlequence be 
made more miſerable. The nature of human affairs 
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is ſuch, faid I, that a perpetual peace is not to be 
preſerved among men ; yet certainly ſome conſti- 
tutions of government are better fitted to maintain 
the public tranquillity than others. And in place 
of the continual great and ruinous wars, which 
queſtions about the ſucceſſion of princes, and their 
ambitious deſigns, have intailed upon the world, 
things might be brought to leſs frequent conten- 
tions, and the public animoſities either prevented 
from proceeding to open breaches; or if at ſome 
times wars could no way be avoided, they might 
be neither laſting nor bloody, If you can ſhew, 
faid he, how ſo happy a ſtate of things may be 
introduced into the world, you will do the great- 
eſt ſervice imaginable to mankind. For matters 
are now brought to ſuch a paſs, that in every 
war almoſt all Europe and America, with a great 
part of Aſia and Africa, become engaged. You 
are in the right, ſaid I; and theſe univerſal 
wars, as I may call them, which, with little in- 
terruption, have continued more than thirty years, 
have ſo diſtreſſed this part of the world, and occa- 
ſioned ſuch diſorder in the affairs of men, that Eu- 
rope is thought to be diminiſhed a full fifth in value. 
For wars, beſides that they are become univerſal, 
are now wholly managed by the force and power 
of money, and by that means molt grievoully op- 
preſs and afflift not only the places that are the 
theatres of action, but even the remoteſt village 
and moſt ſolitary cottage. And the French king 
having, by the oppreſſion of his ſubjects, and ex- 
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act ceconomy of his affairs, been able to keep ſuch 
great numbers of troops on foot, has obliged the 
reſt of Europe to a proportionable expence, and 
thereby made all wars by land at leaſt twice as - 
chargeable as formerly they were; and by ſea to 
exceed all example. But to give you my opinion 
of this matter, I think mankind might be beſt 
preſerved from ſuch convulſions and miſery, if 
inſtead of framing governments with regard only 
to a ſingle ſociety, as I believe all legiſlators have 
hitherto done, we ſhould conſtitute ſuch as would 
be no leſs advantageous to our neighbours than 
ourſelves. You talk ftrangely, faid Sir Chriſto- 
pher, as if our advantage were not frequently in- 
conſiſtent with that of our neighbours. I am of 
opinion, replied I, that the true intereſt and good 
of any nation is the ſame with that of any other, 
I do not fay that one ſociety ought not to repel 
the injuries of another ; but that no people ever 
did any injuſtice to a neighbouring nation, except 
by miſtaking their own intereſt. You talk, faid 
he, of injuſtice, but I ſpeak of advantage. If 
you go about, ſaid I, to take away, by force, any 
advantage that belongs to a neighbouring people, 
you not only do injuſtice to them, but injure 
yourſelf by the example. W hatever the example 
be, replied he, the advantage will accrue to my 
country. For the preſent, and in appearance, 
ſaid I. But a citizen in the ſervice of his country, 
ſaid he, is not obliged to the ſame ſcruples as in 
his private affairs; and mult be true to his pub- 
lic 
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lic truſt, and take care that the commonwealth 
ſuffer no prejudice. Then, ſaid I, no man can be 
à good citizen of a particular commonwealth, and 
2 citizen of the world; no man can be a true 
friend to his country and to mankind at the ſame 
time. I confeſs, ſaid he, this concluſion natural- 
ly follows: but we may not diſpenſe with the in- 
tereſt of our country as with our own; and you 
know the precepts contained in the ſermon on the 
mount relate to the actions of private men. Do 
you think then, ſaid I, that one nation cannot do 
injuſtice to another? Yes, anſwered he, when 
that which is done is to the prejudice of both, 
And do you not allo think, ſaid I, that one na- 
tion may make an unjuſt war againſt another? 
'Yzs, 

Tux if your country ſhould make ſuch a war 
with ſucceſs, they would have accompliſhed an 
unjuſt deſign. True, ſaid he; but if thereby any 
advantage accrue to the nation, this becomes an 
acquired right to the people, and ought to be de- 
fended by all thoſe who are intruſted with the 
public affairs. Now, if afterwards it ſhould hap- 
pen, ſaid I, that ſuch a neighbouring nation ſhould 
renew the war, in order to recover what they had 
loſt, would that war be unjuſt on their part? 

I THINK not, 

Tux you lay a foundation as well for your 
neighbours to make a juſt war againſt you, as for 
your own nation to make an advantageous war 
(which you ſay is not unjuſt) againſt them. This 
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ſure is far from the deſign of aboliſhing wars fo 
far as may be poſſible. By what other means 
then, ſaid he, may we hope to obtain this good 
end? The moſt effectual way, replied 1, is, 
that all ſuch governments, as are of a ſufficient 
force to defend themſelves, ſhould be rendered 
either uncapable or unfit to make conqueſts, For 
the ambitious deſires of men to encreaſe their do- 
minions, have always been the principal cauſe of 
diſturbing the peace of the world, It is im- 
poſſible, ſaid Sir Edward Seymour, to take away 
that natural and generous inclination which is 
found in the beſt of men, to extend the empire 
of their country ; eſpecially among us, who have 
ſuch great examples in our hiſtory to encourage 
us, and fo noble and populous a city ; which, by 
being ſituated near the fouth-eaſt point of the 
iſland, lies as conveniently to command the north 
of France and all the Low Countries, as the three 
kingdoms. But Sir, faid I, do you approve what 
Sir Chriſtopher has ſaid, that wars are to be abo- 
liſhed by all poſſible means? Suppoſe I do, ſaid he; 
yet how can ſo ſtrong an inclination, found not on- 
ly in particular men, but ſometimes in the whole 
body of a people, be altered? If the dominions of 
a ſtate, ſaid I, might not be encreaſed by conqueſt. 
How is that poſſible? 

le, for example, ſaid I, every one of thoſe ten 
portions of Europe, I mentioned before, had ten 
or twelve ſovereign cities well fortified within its 
territories, each of them pollefling and governing 
the 
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the adjacent diſtrift: ſuch a government ſtrength- 
ened with forts in paſſes, and other convenient 
places, might be very capable to defend itſelf, and 
yet altogether unfit for conqueſt. | 

Wur ſo? 

Becauss, faid I, a conqueſt divided into 
twelve parts would be of little account, they could 
not be made adjacent to the ſeveral cities to which 
they ought to belong. But, ſaid he, ſuch con- 
quered places might be governed in common to 
the advantage of the whole union. That, re- 
plied I, would be like a poſſeſſion in common, 
for which no man has any particular affection, 
and on that account lies always neglected. But 
you ta'k, {aid Sir Edward, of ſovereign cities; I 
fancy you mean republics; which is nothing to 
us, Who live under the benign influence of mo- 
narchy. You may ſuppoſe theſe cities, ſaid I, to 
be the capitals of ſovereign and independent king- 
doms or countries. For of ſuch fovereignties, unit- 
ed under one monarch, we have many examples. 
And the prince may either keep his court in each 
of them ſucceſſively ; or, which is better, reſide 
in the country, and permit no more buildings 
about his palaces than are abſolutely neceſſary 
for his domeſtics, and the diſpatch of public buſi - 
neſs, and not to harbour a crew of lazy, profli- 
gate, and vicious wretches, fit only to render his 
court a mere ſink of corruption, and a ſeminary 
to propagate all manner of vice through the whole 
nation. So that we may proceed to reaſon con- 
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cerning the excellency of thoſe governments, 
which conſiſt of divers ſovereignties united for 
their common defence, whether cities or king- 
doms; whether independent already, or to be 
made fo in order to put ſuch a deſign in executi- 
on ; whether governed by a prince, or by a great 
council of delegates. But certainly, ſaid he, if 
theſe diſtinct ſovereignties were incorporated un- 
der one head and city, ſuch a government would 
be of greater force, If you mean, ſaid I, to di- 
ſturb their own peace, and that of their neigh- 
bours, I grant your aſſertion, 

Ho fo? 

You muſt acknowlege, ſaid I, that a great city 
is more tumultuous and diforderly, and therefore 
more capable of diſturbing its own peace than 
{mall ones, and much more violently inclined to 
conquer other countries, becauſe better able to re- 
tain the conqueſt, But fure, faid he, if divers 
ſmall ſovereignties were united under one prince, 
his authority would better preſerve peace among 
them, than if they were governed by a council of 
delegates, which in my opinion is only proper to 
ſet them together by the ears. I am very glad, ſaid I, 
that you think ſuch united governments more ſuit- 
able to monarchies than to commonwealths ; for if 
that be true, there will be greater hopes of intro- 
ducing them into the world. And indeed a prince 
ſeems much more fitted to be at the head of ſuch 
a league, than a council, as to the military part, 
in which principally ſuch an union has occaſion to 

ex- 
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exert its power. $0 that I have nothing more to 
do than to prove that ſuch governments are, of 
all others, the beſt to preſerve mankind, as well 
from great and deſtructive wars, as from corrupti- 
on of manners, and moſt proper to give to every 
part of the world that juſt ſhare in the govern- 
ment of themſelves which is due to them. If 
you can prove, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, what you 
undertake, I ſhall have no more to ſay. It is in- 
deed, ſaid I, a moſt furprizing thing to me, that 
not only all thoſe who have ever actually formed 
governments, but even thoſe who have written 
on that ſubject, and contrived ſchemes of conſti- 
rutions, have, as I think, always framed them 
with reſpect only to particular nations, for whom 
they were deſigned, and without any regard to 
the reſt of mankind. Since, as they could not 
but know that every ſociety, as well as every pri- 
vate man,. has a natural inclination to exceed in 
every thing, and draw all advantages to itſelf, 
they might alſo have ſeen the neceſſity of curbing 
that exorbitant inclination, and obliging them to 
conſider the general good and intereſt of man- 
kind, on which that of every diſtinct ſociety does 
in a great meaſure depend. And one would think 
that politicians, who ought to be the beſt of all 
moral philoſophers, ſhould have conſidered what 
a citizen of the world is. It is true, ſomething like 
a confideration of the common good of mankind 
appeared in the conſtitution of the Achaian league; 
and if any of the antients ever had a right view 
in 
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in this affair, the founders of that government 
were the men. But the mighty power of the Ro- 
man commonwealth oppreſſed them in the very in- 
fancy of their eſtabliſhment, and fo deprived poſte- 
rity of a perfect knowlege of the tendency of that 
conſtitution. Moſt governments have been fram- 
ed for conqueſts; that is, to diſturb the peace of 
mankind : though I know that ſome were leſs fit- 
ted for conqueſt than others, as the ariſtocratical. 


But there was nothing even in thoſe conſtitutions 
that could ſufficiently reſtrain the defire of en- 
larging their dominions, though no way formed 
to that end; which has frequently brought great 
calamities upon many of thoſe governments, as 
the examples of Venice and Sparta demonſtrate. 
In the laſt of which, the wiſe legiſlator having 
formed the manners of the people for war, and 
the conſtitution altogether unfit to retain con- 
queſts, I would willingly perſuade myſelf, that 
he deſigned theſe two things ſhould balance each 
other, in order to keep that people always exer- 
ciſed to arms, and yet not give them the occaſion 
of riſing to ſuch a height, as would inevitably 


precipitate them into ruin. And this, I think, 


ſhould have been obvious to all legiſlators, that 
whoever contrives to make a people very rich and 
great, lays the foundation of their miſery and 
deſtruftion, which in a ſhort time will neceſſarily 
overtake them, For ſuch viciſſitudes of human 
affairs are as certain as thoſe of heat and cold in 
the revolution of the year; and no condition of 


men, 
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men, or public ſocieties, is durable and laſting, 
except ſuch as are eſtabliſhed in mediocrity. 
Now, in ſmall governments laws may be duly 
executed, and the manners of men in a great 
meaſure preſerved from corruption: but becauſe 
ſuch governments are not of force ſufficient to de- 
fend themſelves, a conſiderable number of them 
ſhould be united together for the common ſafety ; 
by which union and league they will be enabled 
to reſiſt a powerful invaſion, and yet remain un- 
capable of conqueit. The three kingdoms of Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, may ſerve for an 
example of this: which, though fituated on 
illands, are yet in their preſent condition expoſed 
to the fate of a ſingle battle, if a great army of 
enemies could be landed near London. Burt if 
good forts were erected in the moſt conſiderable 
paſſes; and twelve cities with all the ſea-ports well 
fortified, the loſs of many battles would not de- 
termine the matter. And conſidering that our 
naval force might, in a great meaſure, intercept 
the ſupplies of the enemy, we might defend our- 
ſelves againſt all our neighbours. And as ſuch a 
conſtitution would be aitogether unfit to moleſt 
them, ſo it would give them little encouragement 
to diſturb our peace. At this rate, faid Sir Chri- 
ſtopher, if we ſhould continue long in peace, and 
unaccuſtomed to war, we might become a prey 
to the firſt invader, I anſwered, that I did nog 
think we ought to be wholly unconcerned in the 
affairs of the continent; but that ſuch a conſtitu- 
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tion would certainly keep us from the danger of 
making conqueſts abroad, which in the preſent 
ſtate of things any ambitious prince may attempt. 
Our militias might be uſefully and honourably im- 
ployed in aſſiſting our neighbours to form the like 
| leagues on the continent; and a gradual propaga- 
tion of ſuch excellent governments would become 
eaſy, when mankind ſhould be convinced of the 
great happineſs and ſecurity they would enjoy by 
living under them. And though theſe leagues 
might poſſibly, at ſome time, make wars upon 
one another on occaſion of a ſudden pique, or to 
take revenge for ſome unneighbourly action; yet 
ſuch wars could not be laſting, becauſe nothing 
but hopes of making acquiſitions and conqueſts 
can make them ſo. And as to the advantage of 
having twelve cities governing themſelves happily 
and virtuouſly, inſtead of one great vicious and 
ungovernable city, I leave it to your conſiderati- 
on, who have fo judiciouſly ſhewn, that great 
cities do not only corrupt the manners of their 
own inhabitants, but thoſe of whole nations, and 
deſtroy all good government. Cities of a mode- 
rate extent are eaſily governed, and the example 
and authority of one virtuous man is often ſuffi- 
cient to keep up good order and diſcipline; of 
which we have divers inſtances in the hiſtory of 
the Grecian republics: whereas great multitudes 
of men are always deaf to all remonſtrances, and 
the frequency of ill example is more powerful 
than laws. But, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, to reduce 
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London within the compaſs of the old walls, 
-ſeems a thing impracticable. This difficulty will 
be removed, replied I, when this city ſhall be 
only the capital of thee neighbonring counties. 
It would be thought injuſtice, ſaid he, to remove 
the ſeat of the government from a place which 
has been ſo long poſſeſſed of that great advantage. 
The injuſtice, faid I, has been greater, that one 
place has ſo long enjoyed thoſe profits which ought 
to have been divided among the conſiderable ci- 
ties of the nation. I am afraid, ſaid he, that all 
endeavours to diſturb the affairs of fo great a body 
of people, only out of a remote proſpett of bet- 
ering their condition by a new regulation, may 
fall under the imputation of folly: and that men 
would think it hard to be plunged into ſuch diffi- 
culties, as fo great a change would neceſſarily oc- 
caſion. Sir, ſaid I, if a French king, when he 
is in peace with other nations, ſhould ſuddenly 
attack us with his whole power, how can we re- 
Kft him in our preſent condition; having no for- 
tified cities, and the great ſeat of all our riches 
and power expoſed to the very firſt inſult of the 
invader? One would think ſuch a people were 
predeſtinated to ruin, You talk of the folly and 
hardfhip of putting men into ſome difficulties by 
a new regulation of their affairs, and ſeem not to 
confider how much more cruel a thing it would 
be to ſuffer theſe nations to be inſlaved by a fo- 
reign invaſion, or inevitably loſe their liberty by 
that corruption of manners which this vicious 

and 
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and profligate city diffuſes into every part. I did 
not foreſee, ſaid Sir Chriſtopher, what uſe you 
would make of my complaint againſt the depra- 
vation of manners that reigns in this town, but 


acknowlege the conſequence you draw to be juſt; 


and that if we deſign to diminiſh the corruprion, 
we mult leſſen the city. What viſions have we 
here, ſaid Sir Edward! deſtroy the greateſt and 
moſt glorious city of the world to proſecute a 
whimſical project! Sir, replied I, you have heard 
what I have anſwered to Sir Chriſtopher ; and be- 
ſides, do you not think the remoter parts of Eng- 
land injured by being obliged to have recourſe to 
London for almoſt every thing, and particularly 
for juſtice? Do you not think them wronged, 
in that almoſt all the treaſure of England is yearly 
laid out in this place, and by that means the ſub- 
ſtance of the other parts exhauſted, and their rents 
and revenues diminiſhed ? This, ſaid he, is of 
little importance to the nation, ſo long as they 
continue to riſe in the counties that lie neareſt to 
the capital. I do not know that, replied I, but 
am of opinion, that if inſtead of one, we had 
twelve cities in theſe kingdoms poſſeſſed of equal 
advantages, ſo many centres of men, riches and 
power, would be much more advantagious than 
one. For this vaſt city is like the head of a ric- 
ketty child, which, by drawing to itſelf the nop- 
riſhment that ſhould be diſtributed in due propor- 
tions to the reſt of the languiſhing body, becomes 
ſo over charged, that frenzy and death unavoidably 
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enſue. And if the number of people and their 
riches would be far greater in twelve cities than 
now in one; which I think no man will diſpute ; 
and that theſe cities were ſuch as are ſituated in 
convenient diſtances from each other, the relief 
and advantages they would bring to-every part of 
theſe kingdoms would be unſpeakable. For ex- 
ample, if the people of Yorkſhire or Devonſhire 
were not obliged' to go farther than York or Ex- 
eter to obtain juſtice, and conſequently had no 
occaſion to ſpend money out of thoſe counties, 
how ſoon ſhould we fee another face of things in 
both? how ſoon would they double and treble 
their preſent value? That London ſhould draw 
the riches and government of the three kingdoms 
to the ſouth-eaſt corner of this iſland, is in ſome 
degree as unnatural, as for one city to poſſeſs the 
riches and government of the world. And, as I 
. faid before, that men ought to be diſperſed over 
all countries in greater or leſſer numbers according 
to the fertility. of the foil; ſo, no doubt, juſtice 
ſhould be adminiſtred to all in the moſt conveni- 
ent manner that may be, and no man be obliged 
to ſeek it at an inconvenient diſtance. And if the 
other parts of government are not alſo commu- 
nicated to every conſiderable body of men ; but 
that ſome of them muſt be forced to depend upon 
others, and be governed by thoſe who reſide far 
from them, and little value any intereſt except 
their own, ſtudying rather how to weaken them 
in order to make ſure of their ſubjection; I ſay, 

all 
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all ſuch governments are violent, unjuſt, and un. 
natural. I ſhall add, that ſo many different ſeats 
of government will highly encourage vi: tue. 
For all the ſame offices, that belong to a great 
kingdom, muſt be in each of them; with this 
difference, that the offices of ſuch a kingdom be- 
ing always burdened with more buſineſs than any 
one man can rightly execute, moſt. things are 
abandoned to the rapacity of ſervants; and the 
extravagant profits of all. great. officers. plunge 
them into all manner of luxury, and debauch 
them from doing good: whereas the offices of 
- theſe leſſer governments, extending only over a 
moderate number of people, will be duly execut- 
ed, and many men have occaſions put into their 
hands of doing good to their fellow citizens. So 
many different ſeats of government will highly 
tend to the improvement of all arts and ſciences; 
and afford great variety of entertainment to. all 

foreigners and others of a. curious and inquiſitive 
genius, as the antient cities of Greece did. I 
perceive now, ſaid Sir Edward, the tendency of 
all this diſcourſe. On my conſcience he has con- 

trived the whole ſcheme to no other end than to 

ſet his own. country on an equal foot with Eng- 

land and the reſt of the world. To tell you the 

truth, ſaid I, the inſuperable difficulty I found of 
making my country happy,. by any other way, 

led me inſenſibly to the diſcovery of theſe things; 

which, if I miſtake not, have no other tendency 

than to render, not, only my own country, but 
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all mankind, as happy as the imperfections of hu- 
man nature will admit. For I conſidered, that 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from England, my coun- 
try would be perpetually involved in bloody and 
deſtructive wars. And if we ſhould be united to 


-that kingdom in any other manner, we muſt of 
neceſſity fall under the miſerable and languiſhing 
condition of all places that depend upon a remote 
ſat of. government. And pray where lies the 
prejudice, if the three kingdoms were united on 
ſo equal a foot, as for ever to take away all ſu- 
ſpicion and jealouſy of ſeparation ? that virtue and 
induſtry might be univerſally incouraged, and eve- 
ry part contribute chearfully, and in due propor- 
tion, to the ſecurity and defence of this union, 
which will preſerve us ſo effectually from thoſe two 
great calamities, war and corruption of manners. 
This is the only juſt and rational kind of union. 
All other coalitions are but the unjuſt ſubjeftion 
of one people to another. Here I ſtopped ; but 
after ſome pauſe, finding the reſt of the company 
ſilent, I continued to ſay, that I would not pre- 
tend to determine, whether each of the portions, 
into which I had divided Europe, ſhould be con- 
fined to the preciſe number of twelve cities: 
though poſlibly if there were more, they might 
| be ſubject to ſome confuſion ; and if not fo many, 
would not anfwer the end: that I would not de- 
termine whether they ſhould altogether conſiſt of 
cities that are already conſiderable, as in theſe 
ulands are London, Briſtol, Exeter, Cheſter, Nor- 
wich, 
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wich, York, Stirling, Inverneſs, Dublin, Cork, 


Galloway, Londonderry; or whether ſore other 
places more conveniently ſituated for ſtrength, and 
more capable of fortification, might not rather be 
of the number. But this eaſy diviſion of territory 
I think indiſpenſably neceſſary, that to every city 
all the next adjacent country ſhould belong. I was 
going on to open many things concerning theſe 
leagued governments, when a fervant came to 
acquaint us that dinner was ſet on the table. We 
were nobly entertained, and after dinner 1 took 
leave of the company, and returned to my lodg- 
ings, having promiſed to meet them again at an- 
other time to diſcourſe farther on the ſame ſubject. 


Me lords, I mall add nothing to this account, 
being perſuaded that ſo long a narration has al- 
ready ſufficiently tired you. 


I am, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


THE END. 
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